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PREFACE 


The investigation of which the most significant results are 
presented in this monograph was suggested to me in 1917 by 
the late Professor Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University. 
Under his able and stimulating guidance I started to work in 
January 1919, but at the time of his sudden death in Novem- 
ber of that year my task was still far from completion. To 
Professor Arthur F. J. Remy I am indebted for many hours 
which he gave to a helpful, constructive criticism of the 
manuscript in its broutllon stages, but it is perhaps to Profes- 
sor Robert Herndon Fife that I am most indebted, especially 
since the beginning of his interest and participation in my 
work antedated by several months his official connection with 
Columbia University. It isa pleasure to record here, further- 
more, my gratitude to Professor Frederick W. J. Heuser, who 
gave me many valuable suggestions, and to Professor Arthur 
George Williams, of William and Mary College, and Professor 
William Harrison Faulkner, of the University of Virginia, 
both of whom have given.me much help and encouragement 
throughout a number of years of Germanic study. 

Of the librarians who did much to aid me, I am under 
especial obligations to Mr. Frederick W. Erb, of the Columbia 
University Library, Mr. Frederick W. Ashley, of the Library 
of Congress, and Mr. William Warner Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan. My thanks are due also to Professor 
Fife and my colleague, Mr. James McFadden Carpenter, Jr., 
of Haverford College, for assistance in reading the proof. 

JOHN ALEXANDER KELLY 


HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
January, 1921 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is no scarcity of information as to what Germans 
and Englishmen think of each other in modern times, and it 
may be reasonably expected that a great deal more literature 
on that subject will be forthcoming. On this very account 
especial interest centers around the attitude of the two 
countries toward each other at the time when an intimate— 
though somewhat one-sided—acquaintance was first estab- 
lished; that is, in the eighteenth century, especially in the 
last third of it. Particular value attaches to the impressions 
which one of the nations received of the other at that time, 
since these impressions were almost totally unaffected by 
anything like a political bias. 

The object of the present investigation is to learn what the 
eighteenth-century German thought of the Britisher. Inci- 
dentally, some light will be thrown on English opinion of 
Germany and the Germans, in so far as it is obtainable from 
the German sources consulted. 

The points of contact between Germany and England were 
numerous. Beginning with the year 1714, the two countries 
were brought into political affiliation through the house of 
Hanover. Northern Germany was bound to England by 
strong economic ties, and Hamburg in particular became the 
gateway of English Kultur into Germany. Naturally enough 
this interest in things English found abundant and far-reaching 
expression in the German literature of the period; almost any 
German writer of the century is, in fact, a possible source of 
information as to German opinion on England. Since it 
would be impossible to make a thorough investigation of all 
these sources, the first problem that arises is one of boundaries 
for the field of research. It is obvious that those Germans 
who visited England were best qualified to discuss English 
life and culture, and their writings were undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance in moulding German opinion. Accord- 
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ingly, the term literature is taken in its broadest sense, and 
books of travel, though ordinarily of very slight literary merit, 
prove for our purposes to be of the greatest value. Of these 
the most important were obtainable either in the original or 
in English translations; for those that were not obtainable, 
the exhaustive book reviews, notably those in the Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek, proved a fairly adequate substitute. Next 
in importance are essays and letters written, in most cases, 
by Germans who were, or had been at some time, in England. 
Material of this sort appears in abundance in the periodicals, 
of which Wieland’s Merkur has most to offer. Such sources 
as the above mentioned have been exhausted in so far as they 
were accessible; but the same cannot be said of the imagina- 
tive literature, or belles-lettres. Here no effort is made to 
cover the entire ground; attention is restricted to the most 
important authors and to a few others—such, for instance, 
as Christian Felix Weisse—whose interest in Britain was 
especially marked. 

The number of Germans who found their way to England 
in the eighteenth century is little short of astonishing. In 
fact, travel had already become very general. One important 
body of tourists were young noblemen, whose education was 
considered incomplete without an acquaintance with foreign 
lands. These young men visited as a matter of course the 
leading European countries, usually conducted by a tutor. 
Under this system of education many scions of noble German 
families visited England in the eighteenth century, as they 
had, to some extent, in earlier times. In Wieland’s Merkur 
for October, 1784, we read of the mania for traveling!: ‘In 
no age of the world was travel so common as in ours, when it 
has become a sort of epidemic. Kings and princes leave 
their thrones in order, as private citizens, to become ac- 
quainted with foreign lands. . . . Hence it is no wonder— 
in our age of much travel and many books—that so many 
descriptions of travel are written.” “ Descriptions of travel,” 
writes Johann Reinhold Forster in 1790,” “‘have become during 


1“Ueber das Reisen,” Der Teutsche Merkur. hrsg. von C. M. Wieland. 
115 Vols. in 70. Weimar, 1773-1806. Oct. 1784, p. I5I. 

* Magazin von merkwiirdigen neuen Reisebeschreibungen, aus fremden Sprachen 
uibersetzt. 33 Vols. Berlin, 1790. Vorrede, Vol. I, p. I. 
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the last few years a Modelektiire, and in this the public has 
undoubtedly made a good choice.” According to Sir Thomas 
Nugent, it was the Germans who set the pace for globe- 
trotters in those times:! ‘There is no nation fonder of traveling 
than the Germans; one meets with them in all parts of Europe, 
and should we admit that their natural parts are not equal to 
those of their neighbors—the experience they gain abroad 
makes an ample amends for what they are supposed to want 
naturally.” 

As to the goal of many of these tourists we learn something 
from Karl Heinrich Schaible? “ Incomparably more than any 
other European country England always had a peculiar power 
of attraction for Germans. Nowhere [else] did they feel at 
home so soon, nowhere [else] did they develop such a warm 
attachment to the land of their adoption. When I undertook 
an investigation of the presence of Germans in ‘England in 
past centuries, their number astonished me; I was overawed 
by the immensity of the task I had undertaken.” In fact, 
sO numerous were the Germans in London that those who 
wished to learn the English language were seriously handi- 
capped, as was the case with Johann Jacob Volkmann:3 
“The many fellow-countrymen whom a German will find it 
difficult to avoid, speak either their mother-tongue or very 
imperfect English.’ It has been estimated that there were 
between four and five thousand Germans in London at the 
middle of the eighteenth century and that the number had 
increased by the end of the century to six thousand. 

It is apparent, then, that eighteenth century Germans had 
every opportunity to become acquainted with the British, 
and that they made good use of their opportunities will be 
clearly established, it is believed, by the following pages. 

Of the many Germans who resided in England Johann 

1 The Grand Tour. 3d ed. 4 Vols. London, 1778. Vol. II, p. 47. 

2 Geschichte der Deutschen in England von den ersten germanischen Ansiedlungen 
in Britannien bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. Strassburg, 1885. p. 450. 

3 Neueste Reisen durch England vorziiglich in Absicht auf die Kunstsammlungen, 
Naturgeschichte, Oekonomie, Manufacturen und Landsiize der Grossen. 4 Vols. 


Leipzig, 1781. Vol. I, p. 136. 
4 Schaible: op. cit., p. 368. 
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Wilhelm von Archenholz, best known as the author of a 
history of the Seven Years’ War, was at the same time the 
most prolific writer on English life and one of the most ardent 
admirers of the English. His first work was a book in two 
volumes, England und Italien (1785), which met with such 
success as to justify, at least in its author’s mind, a continua- 
tion in twenty volumes, to which he gave the title, Annalen 
der brittischen Geschichte des Jahres (sic!) 1788-1796. Further- 
more, England has an important place in the periodical 
Minerva, ein Journal historischen und politischen Inhalts, of 
which Archenholz was editor from 1792 to 1812. There is 
no doubt that he is too much inclined to see only the good 
qualities of the British; this fact is recognized, for instance, 
by Wieland.! It is true that England does not always appear 
to such advantage in the later volumes of the Annalen and 
in the Minerva as in the earlier writings, but this is due 
perhaps to criticisms from such reviewers as Wieland rather 
than to Archenholz’ anglomania having given place, after the 
French Revolution, to gallomania,—as Robert Elsasser holds.? 
After Archenholz in voluminousness but before him in time 
comes Wendeborn as a writer on Great Britain. Gebhard 
Friedrich August Wendeborn, a Lutheran clergyman, went 
to England in 1767 and in 1770 took charge of a church in 
London, where he resided until 1793. His first work, Bettrége 
sur Kenntnis Grossbritanniens, appeared in 1780 and was later 
expanded into four volumes as Zustand des Staats, der Religion, 
der Gelehrsamkeit und der Kunst in Grossbritannien gegen Ende 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (1784-1788). This is by far the most 
valuable work by a German author on Great Britain up to 
that time. Unlike Archenholz, Wendeborn is quite ready to 
recognize the faults of the British and is at times too severe 
in his strictures. A later writer on England who is otherwise 
almost entirely unknown is C. A. G. Goede. Of him it is 
interesting to note that, though he wrote at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, he is scarcely less enthusiastic in his 

1See Annalen der brittischen Geschichte des Jahres 1788-1796. 20 Vols. 
Vol. I (Braunschweig, no date), p. 341. 


2 Ueber die politischen Bildungsreisen der Deutschen nach England vom 
achizehnten Jahrhundert bis 1815. Heidelberg, 1917, pp. 70-72. 
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praise of the English than Archenholz. Since these three men, 
Archenholz, Wendeborn and Goede wrote intelligently on all 
aspects of British life, they are the authors most frequently 
cited. 

Of less importance than the foregoing is Karl Ludwig, 
Freiherr von P6llnitz, who in 1710, at the age of eighteen, 
started on his extensive travels over Europe, which continued 
for many years. In 1735 he became attached to the court of 
Frederick William I of Prussia as chamberlain. His M, emoirs 
cover the years 1729-1733 and, so far as they have to do with 
Great Britain, are one continuous eulogy. A saner point of 
view is reached by Johann Jacob Volkmann, who visited 
England in 1761. His chief interest was in the fine arts, and 
his attention was attracted above all else to the valuable 
collections to be found in England. His Neueste Reisen durch 
England appeared twenty years after this tour, and for it he 
drew freely from previous writers, but he is not without 
independence of thought. Better known than any of the 
foregoing is Karl Philipp Moritz, Sturmer und Drdnger and, 
like Wendeborn, a Protestant clergyman. His Reisen eines 
Deutschen in England im Jahre 1782 is one of the few descrip- 
tions of travel from the period that are still readable. Moritz 
formed his own opinions, and they are by no means always 
favorable to the English. Even more obscure than Goede is 
J. G. B. Biischel, whose Neue Reisen eines Deutschen nach und 
in England im Jahre 1783 was written as a pendant to Moritz’ 
popular work. Biischel has no particular merit, but his book 
is of some interest as representing the extreme in undis- 
criminating admiration of the British. Enthusiastic as he is, 
however, he scarcely outdoes Karl Gottlieb Kiittner, who 
traveled many years in England, Ireland, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, and who 
does not tire of pointing out England’s superiority over other 
countries in general and in particular over France. By far 
the most interesting of the books of travel consulted is Johann 
Georg Forster’s Ansichten vom WNiederrhein, von Brabant, 


1 To the contrary, Elsasser (op. cit., p. 31), according to whom Volkmann 
simply re-echoes the opinions of Wendeborn. 
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Flandern, Holland, England und Frankreich (1791). The 
author was a son.of Johann Reinhold Forster, the famous 
natural scientist, and both father and son were companions of 
Cook on his epoch-making tour around the world (1772-1775). 
Georg Forster is to be relied upon for a discriminating, im- 
partial attitude toward the British. The only one entitled 
to be’-mentioned in the class with Forster is the well-known 
scientist and satirist, Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, who offers 
no comprehensive work on the British, but who has much of 
interest and importance to say of them here and there in his 
writings. In Andreas Riem—available for this study only in 
the book reviews—we encounter the only consistently anti- 
British writer of the entire period. On account of its hostile 
attitude, his Reise durch England (1798-1799) occupies a 
unique position among the works considered. 

A word is in order as to the treatment of the two phases 
of English culture that most interested the Germans; namely, 
literature and politics. An adequate discussion of these sub- 
jects, particularly of the former, is far beyond the scope of 
this monograph. Nothing more is attempted than to show 
in a general way how the German reacted toward English 
letters and English political life. 

1 The student of English literary influence on Germany will find invaluable 
the bibliography compiled by Lawrence Marsden Price: ‘‘English-German 
Literary Influences.”’ University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
Vol. 9, No. 1 (1919), pp. I-111. Pages 19-50 are devoted to the eighteenth 
century. 

As for the German attitude toward English politics see Robert Elsasser, 
Ueber die politischen Bildungsreisen der Deutschen nach England vom achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert bis 1815 (Heidelberg, 1917. Completed July 1914, having been 
expanded from a doctoral dissertation); and Frieda Braune, Edmund Burke in 
Deutschland. (Heidelberg, 1917.) Both of these works were obtained after 
the completion of the present study, in connection with which Elsasser’s book 
is of especial interest. He takes as his point of departure an article—not 
available to the present writer—by R. Philippsthal: Deutsche Reisende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts in England: in der Festschrift zum 13. Neuphilologentag in Han- 
nover 1908 (Hanover, 1908), of which the purpose is simply to ‘“‘incite further 
investigation.’’ Elsasser gives a full account of the travels of Germans to 
England between 1750 and 1815, always with special reference to their political 
impressions. Comparatively few of the tourists, however, offer discriminating 
comments on politics; it is often possible to present their ideas on this subject 
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Finally, it may be well to say something regarding the 
quotations that are so freely used. In the first place, only 
the occasional verses that are quoted appear in the German 
original. Many of the other passages were obtainable only in 
the very imperfect eighteenth century translations. Sources 
that were found in the original German editions—and such 
sources furnish by far the greater part of the quotations— 
were translated into English by the writer. Ina few instances 
translations were quoted, even when the original was obtain- 
able; this was the rule, in fact, for passages from modern 
works of which satisfactory translations were to be had. An 
examination of the foot-notes and of the bibliography will 
invariably establish the identity of the translator, except in 
the case of a few anonymous translations from the eighteenth 
century; and these versions are on the whole so poor that it is 
easy enough to understand why no one would care to affix 
his name to them. In short, unless otherwise indicated, the 
writer is to be held responsible for all translations. 
in a few sentences. On the other hand, the author does not hesitate to record 
the tourists’ impressions of other important phases of English life, and in so 
doing he not infrequently enters the general field of the present investigation, 
in so far as the latter has to do with the opinions of Germans who visited England 
after the middle of the century. 

Another monograph of similar interest, though dealing with a later period, 
is the doctoral dissertation of John Whyte: Young Germany in its relation to 
Great Britain. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1917. 

Germany and the French Revolution, by G. P. Gooch (London, 1920), an ad- 
mirable book with which the present writer became acquainted only after his 


own monograph had gone to press, presents a number of interesting comments 
on German opinion of the English state and government. 
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CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLAND 


The first impressions of the German visitor to England in 
the eighteenth century were almost invariably favorable. 
After the disagreeable, sometimes perilous, passage of the 
English Channel, it would have been a temporary relief to 
land on a barren island; the inconvenience experienced in 
reaching the country doubtless enhanced its attractions for 
the newcomer. Even today, in well appointed vessels that 
make the run in less than an hour, the voyage is not always 
a pleasure, but in the small, dirty ships of a century or two 
ago the passenger was exposed to serious annoyances and 
found himself at the mercy of wind and wave. The tourists 
who recorded their experiences seldom failed to refer to these 
discomforts. Among these is Uffenbach, who visited England 
about the middle of the century and who says: “It went 
surprisingly well the first two hours (so long as we were still 
in sight of land on one side). But when we reached the high 
sea, where the water is swollen and deep and the waves are 
greater, the ship and our hearts commenced to dance at the 
same moment, and our heads to go around. We proceeded 
at a remarkable speed, and the sails were drawn with such 
force that the ship became, on one side, even with the water, 
while the other side was tossed so high that we could not 
even remain seated, much less stand, without taking a firm 
hold.” This writer continues with a painfully realistic, though 
illuminating account of the sad effects of the rough sea on his 
fellow-passengers, maintaining, of course, that he himself came 
off somewhat better than the others. 

The marked variance to be found in the statements regarding 
treatment received at the hands of customs-house officials 
is due in part, perhaps, to the varying states of mind in which 

1 Merkwiirdige Reisen durch Niedersachsen, Holland und Engelland. 3 Vols. 


Ulm, 1753. Vol. II, p. 428. 
1 


2 


the travelers arrived, dependent, in turn, upon the fury of 
the waves and the time required for the passage,—this latter 
being a very indefinite factor. On the whole, the baggage 
inspectors seem not to have molested their victims very 
seriously. Biischel, whose visit dates from 1783 and who, by 
the way, spent thirty-two hours on board the Prince of Orange 
in crossing the Channel,! had been prepared by one of his 
fellow tourists for serious interference from the officials, but 
he found the inspection to be largely a matter of form.’ 
Lichtenberg, who made the first of his two trips to England 
in 1770, did not come off so easily with his baggage inspection :3 
“The customs officials boarded our ship [at Harwich] and 
searched our pockets and clothing in the roughest manner.” 
He adds that a landing was effected only at the peril of the 
passengers’ lives, as they were compelled to go ashore in a 
little boat which was an easy prey to the rain and wind and 
high waves. Albrecht von Haller, who visited England forty 
years earlier, found the inspection of baggage less annoying 
than in France. He says in this connection:t ‘‘Oneis not 
very exacting except in suspicious cases. If smuggled goods 
are found, only those are seized of which the importation is 
prohibited, without further punishment; while in France the 
seizure is attended with a heavy penalty, often corporal 
punishment.”’ It is hardly necessary to add that the strictness 
of the customs officials varied from time to time with changing 
political and economic conditions; but in general the foreigner 
met with little difficulty in gaining admission into England for 
himself and for such personal belongings as his needs required. 

The first town visited was usually Harwich, which, as such, 

1 The German tourist made the voyage to England ordinarily on the packet- 
boat from Helvoetsluis to Harwich. If he chose to go by way of France, there 
were two routes open to him; from Calais to Dover or from Dieppe to Bright- 
elmstone (Brighton), the latter being the more popular. Cf. Albert Leitzmann: 
Zeitschrift zur deutschen Philologie. Vol. XXXVI (1904), p. 424. 

* Biischel, J. G. B., Neue Reisen eines Deutschen nach und in England im 
Jahre 1783. Berlin, 1784. p. 24. 

3 Bruchstiicke aus dem Tagebuch von der Reise nach England. Vermischte 
Schriften, 8 Vols. Géttingen, 1844. Vol. III, p. 273. 

4 Tagebiicher seiner Reisen nach Deutschland, Holland und England 1723-27, 
hrsg. von L. Hirzel. Leipzig, 1883. p. 119. 


received more attention than its importance justified. How- 
ever, the tourist had scant praise for this village and was 
usually glad enough to make his sojourn there as brief as 
possible. Uffenbach, cited above, complains of being held up 
six days in Harwich on his homeward trip. ‘This is all the 
more annoying,” he finds,’ “because one can see and do 
nothing in this poor spot, is badly treated and must pay out 
an enormous sum of money. ... The captain could have 
sailed earlier, but they have an understanding with the land- 
lords and defer their departure as long as possible.” 

As the tourist continued his way to London, he soon forgot 
the hardships of his passage, the annoyance of the inspection 
by customs officers and the brief, uninteresting stay in Har- 
wich. The natural beauties of the country and the busy life 
of its inhabitants absorbed his attention and fully compensated 
him for all the hardships he had undergone. German writers 
usually agree in testifying to the mildness and healthfulness of 
the climate in England, though they do not all indorse the 
opinion of an early geographer? of the century, who tells us 
that ‘the climate of England is so temperate that one has no 
need of heated rooms there as a protection from the cold of 
winter; nor of grottos or caves to temper the heat of summer.” 
The prevalence in Germany of an impression that the climate 
of England was not altogether healthful is indicated by the 
following refutation of such a belief, from Archenholz’ England 
und Itahen:* “The low mortality in the provinces, the large 
number of aged people living in England, as well as the 
beautiful complexion of the English woman, which is acknowl- 
edged to surpass that of all other European women, prove 
that the unhealthfulness of the climate and the fatality of the 
coal smoke are chimeras of the imagination.’’ Coal smoke 
and the open fire were considered very pernicious by Germans 
who did not stay long enough in England to become accus- 
tomed to new conditions. To the former was attributed 

1 Merkwirdige Reisen, etc. Vol. III, p. 254. 

* Berckenmeyer, P. L.: Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, 6th ed. 


Hamburg, 173I. p. 205. 
3 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. 118 Vols. Berlin und Stettin, 1765-092; 
Kiel, 1792-96. Vol. LXXI (1787), pt. 1, p. 8. 
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much disease and to the latter, the poor eye-sight of the 
inhabitants of the country, as indicated by the large proportion 
of them who had to wear glasses, even at a very early age. 
Kiittner, on the other hand, believed the smoke from coal to 
be healthful, acting as the best corrective of the dampness 
in such regions as Lancashire.! 

On no other score are eighteenth century German writers 
more consistent in their praise of England than in what they 
have to say of the physical appearance of the country. Not 
only do they find Nature there at her best, but the hand of 
man has been active to beautify his abode in every possible 
way. The fine roads, beautiful parks and handsome country 
residences arouse the lasting admiration of all visitors. Kiitt- 
ner, whose love of England was increased, after an extended 
residence there, by a visit to France [in 1787], records his first 
impressions of the land of his adoption? ‘‘When I traveled 
from Dover to London five years ago, everything was striking, 
everything new to me, everything admirable. It was my first 
visit to this island. Never had I seen such fine roads, such 
clean inns, such excellent horses and carriages and such 
handsome equipage, never so many neat, attractive homes of 
peasants.” The anglomania of this writer prompts him fre- 
quently to compare France with England to the almost 
invariable disadvantage of the former. On the road from 
Calais to Paris he deplores, above all, the total lack of those 
numerous country estates which add so much to the natural 
beauty of the landscape, making of England one enormous 
park.® He testifies, furthermore, to the charm and attractive- 
ness of English villages, giving them, in this regard, first place, 
but not failing to record that those of Holland surpass them 
in neatness and cleanliness, while German and Swiss towns 
do not suffer in comparison with the others.‘ 

Among the German writers who have enthusiastic praise 

libid., Vol. CX (1792), part I, p. 216. 

* Beitrdge zur Kenntnis vorziiglich des gegenwartigen Zustandes von Frankreich 
und Holland. Leipzig, 1792. p. 2. (Kiittner visited France in 1787 and 
again in 1791.) : 

3ibid., pp. 15-16. 

4ibid., p. 239. 
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for English scenery is Karl Philipp Moritz—a friend of Goethe 
—whose unhappy experiences on a foot-tour through England 
failed to dampen his ardor for the beauty of the country. 
“The earth is not the same everywhere,” he writes,! ‘How 
different did I find these rich, fertile fields, the green of the 
trees and hedges, the whole Elysian landscape, from ours 
and from all the others I have seen! How splendid these 
roads, how firm this earth under my feet; at every step I 
felt that I was walking on English soil.” He goes still further 
in extolling the beauties of England over the scenery of his 
own country, telling us that the most commonplace region 
of those he visited in England would pass for a paradise in 
Germany.? According to Haller, only the absence of vine- 
yards marred the perfection of the English landscape. But 
the scenery of England was found to be so pleasing in the 
springtime that only his gallantry prevented Baron Bielfeld 
from pronouncing it the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. 
As it was, he wrote to a certain ‘‘Mademoiselle von et 
‘After you, nature has never yet offered anything to my sight 
so beautiful as the spring in England. The grass that now 
grows is thicker and more luxuriant and forms a finer turf 
than is to be seen in any other country of Europe; even the 
verdure itself appears to me brighter.” 

It was not the scenery alone that made a tour of England 
in the eighteenth century so delightful to a visitor who had 
traveled extensively on the Continent. In no other country 
of Europe were found such favorable conditions of travel, in 
no other except France were the roads so good, nowhere were 
finer horses and carriages to be found, and nowhere were the 
postillions more capable and obliging.® Above all, the English 





1 Reisen eines Deutschen in England im Jahre 1782 (Deutsche Literaturdenkmale 
des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, V. 126—Berlin, 1903), p. Wo 

2 ibid., p. 8o. 

3 Tagebiicher seiner Reisen, etc., p. 120. 

‘ Letters of Baron Bielfeld, translated from the German by Mr. Hooper. 
4 Vols. London, 1768. Vol. IV, p. 157. (April 25, 1741.) 

° We must, of course, bear in mind that the visitor’s impressions of England 
were based largely on a comparison of the conditions he found there with those 
of his own country, so that he gives us frequently a relative, rather than an 
exact view of what he saw. W. E. Mead, in his interesting work, The Grand 
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inns surpassed those of other countries in cleanliness and 
comfort, if not in cuisine. For all these advantages the tourist 
had to pay rather dearly, and frequent are his complaints 
of the exorbitant charges of the landlord, which had to be 
supplemented by gratuities to each and every one of the 
numerous servants lined up at the door to see him started off 
aright; that is, with a lightened purse. For the most part, 
however, the visitors were willing to pay English prices for 
the comforts they enjoyed and to deliver themselves for a 
season into the hands of the country’s profiteers, hoping—if 
we may judge at all from the innumerable titles of such works 
to be found in the book reviews of the century—to retrieve 
their lost fortunes, upon their return home, by publishing an 
account of their travels and experiences. 

In the year 1777 Dr. Carl Heinrich Titius, a naturalist, 
made a tour of Holland, England and France. As to trans- 
portation, he says:! ‘However rapidly one may travel in 
France in the stagecoaches and however good, too, are the 
French roads; still, the special service of England has the 
advantage of better horses and carriages, and one can travel, 
by means of them, perhaps faster, also somewhat more cheaply 
than in France.” Of the vehicles, Biischel says? “With a 
slight alteration these chaises would pass as carriages of state 
in Germany, so handsome they are and at the same time such 
elegant, comfortable conveyances. Not a nail is missing, 
not a spot is to be seen, nor the slightest rent in the up- 
holstering.” He continues with a comparison of travel in 
England and Germany. In the former country, at the end 
of each stage the traveler finds horses already harnessed and 
a driver awaiting him. Almost before he knows it, he is 
again speeding on his way. In Germany, on the other hand, 
Tour in the Eighteenth Century (Boston and New York, 1914, p. 43), tells us 
that the overturning of a coach in the immediate neighborhood of London was a 
very common incident, and that in wet weather there was in London a veritable 
slough between Kensington Palace and St. James’ Palace. But the same writer 
points out (ibid., p. 68) that the conditions of travel in Germany were even 
more primitive. 

? Bernoulli, Johann, Sammlung kurzer Reisebeschreibungen. 16 Vols. Berlin, 
1781-83. Vol. X, p. ar. 

* Neue Reisen, etc., D272 
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the exchange of horses is accomplished ‘only with confusion 
and involves a delay, which is frequently as long as the time 
required to make a distance of ten or twelve miles in England. 

The German visitor to England, after a single experience, 
could be counted on to avoid a trip on the outside of a coach. 
Johann Georg Forster gives a description of the torments of 
traveling in such a manner: “The seat is endurable, but very 
hard, and one holds to a crooked iron bar, which is fastened 
as a balustrade to the edge; but the feet must be firmly 
planted against the coach-box, which results in giving the 
entire body a violent shaking. In such a seat one has not a 
moment’s safety, once the iron rail is released. Never is one 
comfortably seated, and, accordingly, a change of position is 
necessary every five minutes. In short,” he concludes, “I 
know of nothing that can compare with it, save the torments 
of a German stage-coach.’”’ Nevertheless, as the unfortunate 
Moritz observes,? the poorest man would rather run the risk 
of breaking his neck as a passenger on the outside of a coach 
than travel even a short distance on foot. Goede, twenty 
years later, finds this condition unchanged? “On account of 
the splendid roads and excellent inns, which we may expect to 
find even in the villages, England would be well adapted to 
foot-tours, but the latter are still almost as unusual as at the 
time when Moritz wandered painfully through Derbyshire.” 

In their praise of the inns visitors to England were almost 
unanimous. The cleanliness, the cheerful atmosphere, the 
careful attention of landlord and servants to the comfort of 
the guest, made the latter feel at home from the moment of 
his arrival. Forster has much to say about the excellence of 
English inns. In them, he writes,‘ ‘‘all is attention, and the 
most ordinary traveler is treated as if he were the first lord. 
The servants run to the carriage as soon as they see someone 

1 Ansichten vom Niederrhein, von Brabant, Flandern, Holland, England und 
Frankreich (1791), Sémmtliche Schriften. 9 Vols. in 5. Leipzig, 1843. Vol. 
LIS p. ato: 

? Reisen eines Deutschen, etc., p. IOI. 

3 England, Wales, Irland und Schotiland. 2nd ed. 5 Vols. Dresden, 1806, 


Vol. V, p. 6. 
4 Ansichten, etc., p. 378. 
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arriving; the landlord himself appears and welcomes his 
guests. He serves them at the table, and the chamber-maid 
sees to it carefully that the beds are fresh and clean.”’ 
Nemnich, who traveled somewhat later in England, does not 
agree with Forster as to the hospitable reception of all guests 
at theinns. He advises the tourist to drive up in state, unless 
he can reconcile himself to being assigned to very poor lodgings, 
for which, however, he would have to pay the price of the best.! 

Goede contrasts English inns with those of his own country 2 
“All travelers confess that they were most pleasantly sur- 
prised by the elegance of the hostelries in all parts of England. 
One often finds inns in English villages with which the large 
hotels of many a German capital would not bear comparison.” 
Kiittner, in 1791, after extensive travels over Europe, pro- 
fesses to know of no nation that can even remotely compare 
with England in respect to the excellence of entertainment to 
be had by the tourist in the country.’ In particular, he finds 
that French inn-keepers have no conception of the cleanliness, 
elegance and comfort one finds in almost any English inn. 
We might go on indefinitely citing passages from eighteenth 
century German writers in praise of the English inn and its 
proprietor; their enthusiasm does not surprise us, in view of 
contemporary conditions in Germany as described by foreign 
visitors. One of these, an Englishwoman, Marianna Starke, 
writes® that “the Germans seldom have a wash-hand basin 
in any of their country inns; and even at Villach, a large town, 
we could not find one: the inn we slept at, however, (its sign 
the Crown) is clean and good, though tall people cannot sleep 
comfortably either here or in any part of Germany: the beds, 
which are very narrow, being placed in wooden frames, or 
boxes, so short that anybody who happens to be above five 
feet high must absolutely sit up all night supported by pillows; 
and this is, in fact, the way in which the Germans sleep.” 

1 Neueste Reise durch England, Schottland und Irland. Tiibingen, 1807. 

783. 

‘: eubell etc. Vol. V, p. 8. 

5 Beitrage zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, p. 240. 

4ibid., p. 252. 


5 Letters from Italy between the years 1792 and 1798. 2 Vols. London, 1800. 
Vol. II, p. 209. 
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It would be a mistake to believe that German visitors 
found everything about the English inn to their liking; as to 
the food, it usually did not please them at first, and only after 
a long residence did some of them come to prefer it to their 
own or to that of the French. In fact, in this one respect 
the German regularly found himself better off in France than 
in England. He complains that the food is too raw, there is 
too much meat, the inevitable roast beef does not appeal to 
him, the vegetables, prepared without seasoning, he finds 
insipid. Lichtenberg was among those who did not care for 
the food, however much he liked England in other respects. 
“The Englishman,” he says, “cooks his soups in his stomach, 
and so he is certain of not allowing the substance to escape.” 

While the food was not altogether to the German’s liking, 
he was usually well pleased with what he had to drink. 
Comments on the amount of tea consumed by alt classes are 
frequent. Wendeborn asserts that three times as much tea 
is drunk in England as in all the rest of Europe together.” 
But luckily for the German in England, he did not find himself 
dependent upon tea as his chief beverage. Archenholz, who 
enjoyed a long residence there, would probably have con- 
sidered it unsafe to tarry so long, had prohibition been in force. 
He discovered that’ ‘“‘a foggy air and nourishing food make 
it necessary to drink strong liquors in England. Those who 
use water,” he attests, ‘often lose their health and sometimes 
their life.” Nor does Biischel find his happiness disturbed 
by the necessity of drinking tea; ‘‘The commonest drink at 
table,’’ he tells us,* ‘‘is small beer and strong beer or porter, 
seldom ale. The last two drinks are quite to my liking; I can 
drink like a real Englishman, and few days pass that I do 
not drink three pots of this splendid strong beer without 
experiencing the slightest discomfort.” 

1 Bruchstiicke aus dem Tagebuch von der Reise nach England. Vermischte 
Schriften. Vol. III, p. 284. 

2 Der Zustand des Staats, der Religion, der Gelehrsamkeit und der Kunst in 
Grossbritannien gegen Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. 4 Vols. Berlin, 
1785. Vol. I, p. 312. 

3A Picture of England, translated from the French (of England und Italien). 
2 Vols.in 1. London, 1789. Vol. II, p. 114. 

4 Neue Reisen, etc., p. 41. 
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London in the middle of the eighteenth century counted 
about 600,000 inhabitants. To the German visitor, familiar 
only with the small cities of his native land, it was a never- 
failing source of wonder. It was always the goal of his 
travels to England, and he arrived always prepared for a thrill. 
The illumination of the streets did not fail to make its im- 
pression on every foreigner. Moritz refers to it, relating the 
same anecdote that was told, in varying form, of numerous 
visitors to London: ‘‘The lamps are lit,” he says,! “while it is 
still day, and they are so close together that this ordinary 
lighting has the appearance of a festive illumination; for 
which it was taken by a German prince who came to London 
for the first time and who believed seriously that it had been 
arranged in his honor.”” The shop windows, too, come in for 
a large share of the stranger’s admiration. In them were 
displayed the choicest products of art and industry from the 
four corners of the earth. Moritz could see no necessity for 
text-books and engravings with which to instruct children; 
they had but to go through the city streets in order to see 
everything for themselves; for paintings, works of art and 
luxuries of all kinds were exhibited to the best advantage in 
the show-cases and windows of the shops.? 

One of the early German visitors to England in the eigh- 
teenth century was Baron Pdéllnitz, whose first recorded visit 
was in 1728. Not considering Harwich worthy of his notice, 
he hurried on to London, which he describes? as ‘‘that city 
which, for its extent, the number of its inhabitants and their 
wealth, may pass not only for the capital of a powerful kingdom, 
but even for the capital of Europe: that city where true liberty 
bears rule; where the arts and sciences are cultivated and 
protected; where the inhabitants enjoy the goods of fortune 
without vain ostentation; where merit is considered and birth 
highly valued, when accompanied with virtue: that city, in 
fine, where are still to be found those Roman souls which 
other nations admire, but know not how to imitate.” Fifty 

1 Reisen eines Deutschen, etc., p. 19. 

2ibid., p. 149. 

3’ The Memoirs of Charles-Lewis, Baron de Pdéllntiz. Translated from the 
German by Stephen Whatley. 5 Vols. Dublin, 1738. Vol. III, p. 263. 
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years later Lichtenberg, on the occasion of his second visit 
to England, writes of London in the same glowing terms to his 
friend, Dietrich: “London is quite after my own heart. I 
like it not so much on account of the many amusements, for 
those are trifles, but on account of the politeness and respect 
with which one is treated, so soon as one only makes himself 
presentable and pays for what he eats and drinks.” 

Kiittner, like many of his fellow-countrymen, in his en- 
thusiasm for London gives Paris second place.2 He admits 
that it is difficult to compare the two cities, since each has 
good and bad features; but of the former he allows London a 
larger, and of the latter, a smaller share.’ 

The admiration of the eighteenth century Germans for 
London, however, did not blind them to its shortcomings. 
None of them claimed that it was a city of beauty; the streets 
were, for the most part, narrow, crooked and ill-paved, and 
the public buildings were usually a disappointment to the 
visitor. Those that in magnificence came up to his expecta- 
tions suffered frequently from their unfavorable environment 
to such an extent that they did not produce nearly the same 
effect as less pretentious structures in other parts of Europe. 
In general, too, as we shall see later on, Germans did not 
assign to English architecture a very high place. It was 

1 Briefe. 3 Vols. Leipzig, 1901. Vol. I, p. 219 (Feb. 15, 1775.) 

2 Bettrage zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, p. 28. 

? That London continued to fascinate the German visitor after the period 
we have under consideration may be seen from what Heine—whose hatred of 
England is as pronounced as the anglomania of the majority of his compatriots 
—has to say on the occasion of his first visit to the metropolis, in 1827: “I 
have seen the greatest wonder which the world can show to the astonished 
spirit; I have seen it and am still astonished; and still there remains fixed in 
my memory the stone forest of houses, and amid them the rushing stream of 
faces of living men with ail their motley passions, all their terrible impulses of 
love, of hunger, and of hatred—I mean London.” (Englische Fragmente. 
Sadmmtliche Werke. 21 Vols. Hamburg, 1876. Vol. III, p. 15. The passage 
quoted is from a translation by Charles Godfrey Leland in the German Classics. 
20 Vols. New York, no date, Vol. VI, p. 137). 

No less vivid was the impression of London on Theodor Fontane, who spent 
there the summer of 1852 and who, on viewing the city, was overcome with 
“‘the feeling of the infinite—the same feeling that thrills us at first sight of the 
ocean.”” (Aus England und Schotiland. Berlin, 1900. Pt. I, p. 4.) 
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primarily English life that made London so attractive to the 
stranger within its gates. Certainly that was the case with 
Archenholz, as it was with many of his fellow-countrymen. 
He asserts that the attractions of the entire country are so 
numerous that! “no stranger ever remains there any time 
without being attached to it by some secret charm,”’ and Baron 
Péllnitz was so delighted with his stay in London that he 
declared he would renounce the most brilliant offers of fortune 
elsewhere, if he could only have a thousand pounds a year in 
England? 


1A Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 4. . 
2 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 304. 


CHAPTER II 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


With the exception of English literature, it was English 
politics that claimed the largest share of the attention of the 
German public, and to the German in England nothing else 
was of more interest than the government of the country, its 
laws and political institutions. To give a complete presenta- 
tion of German views on eighteenth century English politics 
would be equivalent to writing the political history of England 
of that period, so abundant is the material available for such 
a task. The object of the present investigation is not to 
follow German writers through the intricate course of the 
nation’s domestic and foreign affairs during the period under 
consideration, but simply to ascertain what was in general the 
German opinion of the English state. As may be readily 
conceived, the Germans who came into contact with English 
life were impressed, above all, with the freedom and democracy 
of the nation, and this impression is reflected in all their 
writings, whether of a political nature, or not. Since love 
of freedom and a democratic spirit have always been recognized 
as traits of the individual Englishman, they will be taken up 
later on in our study of the English character. 

The unfailing interest of the British public in politics was, 
of course, something new to the German. ‘‘In general nothing 
is more difficult,” writes Archenholz, ‘‘than to make an 
Englishman speak; he answers to everything by yes or no; 
address him, however, on some political subject, and he is 
suddenly animated; he opens his mouth and becomes elo- 
quent: for this seems to be connected, from his infancy, with 
his very existence. . . . Nothing but politics is heard in any 
society: they talk of nothing but about meetings to consider 
the affairs of the state, deputations to present petitions, 

1See Intro., p. XVI. 


2A Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 67. 
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remonstrances, etc.’’ Moritz was one of the many Germans 
in whom an interest in politics was first awakened by a visit 
to England, for, as he explained,! he had not found it at 
home to be a subject worth while. Vincke, who visited the 
country in 1800 and some years later [1808] wrote a treatise 
on its government, voices the opinion of his countrymen 
when he says? ‘Among the various interesting prospects 
which a closer acquaintance with Great Britain offers, 
the most remarkable is undeniably the great machine of 
state in the entire domestic administration of the kingdom, 
without the visible participation of the governing power.” To 
Albrecht von Haller England was virtually a model monarchy, 
of which the principles of government went back in an un- 
broken line to Alfred the Great. In the introduction to his 
Alfred, Kénig der Angel-Sachsen [written 1773],3 he says: 
“ How the constitution, manners and religion of a people may 
undergo frequent alterations, while through all such vicissi- 
tudes the love of freedom may still remain inherent in them 
and display proofs of its influence on every occasion; how this 
general sentiment, exalted by all private interests, may yet 
in no particular give use to any excess, but may produce an 
equilibrium of power in the whole fabric of the state; how this 
spirit of independence may find the way of limiting the power 
of the king by means of a parliament, and the authority of 
the latter by means of the king, and the influence of one house 
by that of the other; and how these strong and multifarious 
bonds of liberty may give to all classes of the people a lofty 
elevation of character; all these great and splendid problems 
find their solution in the history of the English nation.” 

The constitution of England usually won the admiration 
of the Germans who studied it, though they were not blind 
to its defects. Archenholz is one of its strongest defenders; 
Wendeborn on the other hand often makes it the object of his 
severest criticism. Volkmann, who resided for some time in 
Great Britain, finds the chief advantage of the constitution 

1 Reisen eines Deutschen, etc., Dig0: 

? Darstellung der innern Verwaltung Grossbritanniens. Berlin, 1815. p. 1. 


’ Translated into English by F. Steinitz under the title of the Moderate 
Monarchy. London, 1849. See p. XXV. 
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in its allowing to each branch of the government authority 
to promote the common good, but to no one branch the oppor- 
tunity of jeopardizing the nation’s welfare or of suppressing 
the action of another branch. The king has his hands free 
to benefit his subjects, but his powers of doing them harm 
are restricted. On the other hand, Volkmann considers it 
unfortunate for England that the nation is divided into two 
parties and holds that private interests are generally respon- 
sible for party alignments. As a further defect he regards 
the extent of the crown’s influence, especially in the lower 
house, where the need and avarice of the representatives 
make them a ready prey to bribery and corruption.! 

To the eighteenth century German, coming as he did from 
a country composed of small absolute monarchies, each under 
the rule of a prince who was, potentially at least, a tyrant, 
the question of the king’s power and his relation to the people 
was of especial interest. Berckenmeyer, whose naive state- 
ments are usually more entertaining than instructive, says? 
“The majesty of the king is so inviolable that the mere thought 
of laying hands on his sacred person and killing him is con- 
sidered high treason and Jése-majesté. To them [i.e., the 
kings] is shown such respect that it amounts almost to wor- 
ship.’’ He goes on to tell us that the kings of England, like 
those of France, possess the power of healing goitres by their 
touch. Helferich Peter Sturz in a letter from London dated 
September 5, 1768, and first published in the Deutsches 
Museum,’ gives an interesting discussion of the king’s position. 
He says that the visitor to London, unfamiliar with the English 
constitution, who saw the king on a state occasion, surrounded 
by his bowing courtiers, would believe himself to be not in 
the land of freedom, but at the court of some oriental sultan. 
““A few steps from this scene,’ he continues, ‘in the St. 
James Café, he finds a newspaper which reviles the govern- 
ment in terms of seditious insolence. For a long time he can 
not decide which of the two phenomena was a dream. He is 

?Volkmann, J. J. Neueste Reisen durch England. 4 Vols. Leipzig, 1781— 
83. Vol. I, p. 49 ff. (Volkman’s visit to England was in 1761.) 

2 Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, pp. 201-202. 


326 Vols. Leipzig, 1776-88. 1779, Vol. I, part 2, p. 97. 
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unable to explain the contradiction; finally he believes with 
the crowd that the regal splendor was only an empty spectacle 
and that the newspaper is the spirit and voice of an unruly 
people. . . . Nevertheless,” the writer concludes, “‘an English 
king, so long as he does not rule arbitrarily, is a powerful 
lord, and, if it is possible for happiness to dwell on a throne, 
a happy one.” Baron Péllnitz, that consistent lover of all 
things English, says: ‘‘All that find fault with the English 
for disaffection to their kings have not duly read their history, 
or are fond of slavery; and they who think a king of Great 
Britain is to be pitied because he is not absolute, have a false 
notion of kingly power. A monarch of England is capable of 
doing as much good as any king in the world, but he can do 
no wrong.” 

Germans whose Wanderlust took them to England could 
count on being highly entertained by a visit to Parliament, 
and they were usually surprised, frequently shocked, by what 
they saw there. Inacentury that produced Robert Walpole, 
the two Pitts, Burke, Fox and so many other great statesmen, 
they were naturally impressed with British eloquence, but 
they also had an opportunity to look around and observe some 
peculiar English customs. Moritz, who declared he would 
have considered himself well repaid for his trip to England, 
had he seen nothing else than the Parliament, gives a graphic 
account of what he saw there, but he has little to say as to 
what he heard: “It is nothing unusual to see a member of 
Parliament stretched out on one of the benches, while the 
others [members of Parliament, doubtless] are engaged in 
debate. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever 
else the season offers. The coming and going is almost con- 
tinuous.” Nor does this German school-master consider the 
speakers sufficiently polite in their allusions to one another; 
of this he says:3 ‘‘Very surprising to me were the open insults 
with which the members of Parliament referred to each other, 
one of them saying, for instance, as another took his seat, 
‘what the honourable gentleman has just said is quite ab- 

1 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 276. 


2 Reisen eines Deutschen in England im Jahre 1782, p. 31. 
3 ibid., p. 34. 
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surd.’’” Wendeborn, during his long résidence in London, 
frequently attended sessions of Parliament. According to 
him, too, the order was not the best, though he states that it 
was much better in the upper than in the lower house. Of the 
latter, especially, he tells us that ‘‘many are absent in body 
and many in their spirit, which is busied with thoughts of 
horse-races, fox-chases and cock-fights. During the most 
important debates many eat nuts or other fruits; many sit 
half asleep until it is time to vote, when those who are com- 
mitted to the minister already know whether they are to say 
yes or no.”’ ! 

With but few dissenting voices German writers of the 
eighteenth century testify to the mildness and excellence of 
British laws and courts of Justice. Haller declares that the 
laws of England are milder than those of any other European 
country,” and Péllnitz says:? ‘All the laws here are mild and 
not severe. There are no tortures, nor are such made use of 
even in conspiracies. . . . There are but two sorts of execu- 
tion known here, hanging and beheading.” Talbot, in Schil- 
ler’s Maria Stuart,‘ affirms that it was not the purpose of the 
founders of the British Empire that austerity should char- 
acterize its system of justice: 

Die Stifter dieses Reichs, 
Die auch dem Weib die Herrscherziigel gaben, 
Sie zeigten an, dass Strenge nicht die Tugend 
Der KGnige soll sein in diesem Lande. 


A contributor to the Neue Allgemeine deutsche Buibliothek® 
records that in general there is in Germany a very high con- 
ception of English laws and courts of justice, but is inclined 
to believe with Hassel, whose Briefe aus England he reviews, 
that these are among the English institutions that have been 
over-rated by Germans. 

Even Wendeborn, of whom his countrymen agree that he 
is too assiduous in ferreting out the faults of everything 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 54. 

2 Tagebiicher seiner Reisen, p. 119. 

3 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 291 (Whatley’s translation). 

4 Act II, Scene III. 

5107 Vols. Kiel, 1793-1806. Vol. II (1793), pt. 2, Dp. 325. 
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British,! admits that the accused may expect to receive “all 
the consideration and indulgence that is compatible with the 
laws.’’? The same writer, however, sees no mildness in the 
decrees of the English courts, since the death sentence, which, 
in his opinion, should be reserved for murder alone, is much 
too frequent.’ Biischel, too, finds too much severity in the 
indiscriminate sentences of the courts:! ‘‘Whoever steals five 
shillings or its equivalent is hanged; whoever practices any 
sort of forgery is hanged; and whoever commits the most 
horrible crimes and outrages is likewise hanged.’”’ Goede, on 
the other hand, himself a lawyer, testifies to the justness of 
the decisions of English courts:5 ‘In no other country in the 
world is the sentence of the judge more highly regarded; in 
no other country are complaints of partiality and injustice of 
the courts more seldom heard.”’ 

To most Germans the system of trial by a jury of one’s 
equals seemed a great boon for the accused, but Hassel and 
Wendeborn, again, saw chiefly the disadvantages of this 
method. The jurymen, according to the former, were fre- 
quently totally ignorant and devoid of all conscience, inasmuch 
as the upright citizen shunned the whole affair.® 

Georg Forster, who attended the trial of Warren Hastings, 
is enthusiastic in his praise of English justice. He estimates 
that about two thousand people attended each session of the 
court in Westminster Hall during this trial and that easily five 
hundred thousand, in all, may have witnessed the judgment 
of their fellow countryman. It is in this general participation 
of the people in the proceedings of the courts that Forster 
finds the great advantage of the English system of justice. 
“Divine publicity!”’, he exclaims,’ ‘‘sublime dignity of justice 
that does not shun the light! Let no people, no country, 

1See, for instance, Neue Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. XXV (1796), 
part 2, p. 308. 

* Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 43. 

3ibid., p. 4o. 

4 Neue Reisen, etc., p. 69. 

5 England, Wales, Irland und Schottland. Vol. Lipepes2o% 


§N.A.d. B. Vol. II (1793), pt. 2, pasese 
7 Ansichten, etc. Sdémmtliche Schriften. Vol. III, p. 367. 
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no town dare call itself free, so long as its judges determine the 
destiny of their fellow men behind closed doors!” 

The common law of England is recognized as a great ad- 
vantage to the citizens of the country. Wieland felicitates! 
them, for instance, on the protection their unwritten law gives 
them against the outrage, quite common at that time in 
Germany, of publishing without permission letters injurious 
to the writer. Johann Georg Zimmermann observes that the 
English themselves know how to appreciate this feature of 
their legal system:? ‘‘These self-satisfied islanders consider 
their common or unwritten law . . . such a model of perfec- 
tion that as early as 1469 Chancellor Fortescue, in his work 
written in praise of the same, held that it was a sin even to 
question it.”’ 

As to the prisons of England, Wendeborn believes them to 
be more numerous and more crowded than those of any other 
country. ‘The criminals are always very numerous, and the 
number of those who are deprived of their freedom on account 
of debts,” he tells us,? “is almost incredible.” Schaffer 
attempts to correct the impression in Germany, for which he 
holds Archenholz partly responsible, that English prisons were 
clean and comfortable. He found them dark and dirty, and 
the debtors’ prison, King’s Bench, of which he had expected 
so much, he pronounced little better than any similar institu- 
tion in Germany.* 

Frequent are the comments on the fortitude with which the 
English met the death penalty and on the manner of its 
infliction. Pdllnitz says that those who undergo the ordeal 
without fainting are extolled to the skies by the populace as 
having died like gentlemen:’ ‘The execution of criminals 
here is a perfect show to the people, by reason of the courage 
with which most of them go to the fatal tree. I lately saw 
five carried to the gallows, who were as well dressed and 
seemed as well pleased as if they were going to a feast.” 
Wendeborn thinks that nothing could be more cruel than 

1 Der Neue teutsche Merkur, 1797, Vol. I (April), p. 384. 

2 Vom Nationalstolze. 4th ed., Ziirich, 1768. p. 144. 

3 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 44. 


4N. A.d.B. Vol. XXV (1796), pt. 2, p. 308. 
5 Memoirs of Charles-Lewis, Baron de Polinitz. Vol. III, p. 292. 
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an English execution:! “‘To hang someone, then, while he is 
still alive, to take him down and open his living body in order 
to remove his heart, then to cut off his head, and finally to 
quarter him, and yet to say of other nations that they are 
barbarians in their punishments, is certainly forgetting one’s 
own barbarity in judging others.” It is very usual for 
German visitors to condemn the morbid interest which the 
English populace takes in hangings, and they often express 
their surprise that so many are present to witness these sad 
scenes; however, their own accounts of executions are so 
detailed as to make it appear that they speak of them from 
first-hand knowledge. 


While two countries could scarcely have differed from each 
other in politics more than Germany and England in the 
eighteenth century, such was not the case in regard to religion. 
In both countries religious tolerance prevailed, both allowed 
free sway to the various sects that were established, and, 
toward the end of the century, the ‘‘free-thinker’’ was as 
much at home in Germany as in England. Accordingly, 
the German did not find so much that was new to him in 
religious as in political conditions. Whatever he thought of 
the Church of England and the other sects, he usually acknowl- 
edged that the English were a religious people and that the 
country was a great stronghold of Christianity. Albrecht 
von Haller says on this point: “In theology, church history, 
natural laws, investigation of the human soul, they are un- 
surpassed.’”’ Kiittner in his Betirége zur Kenntnis vorziiglich 
des Innern von England und seiner Bewohner discusses the 
religion of the country and concludes that there is “‘far more 
Christianity on this island than in Italy and France.” 3 

As for the Church of England, Wieland considers it very 
narrow in its orthodoxy, and Wendeborn affirms that it is 
by no means responsible for the religious tolerance of the 
country.® Concerning the Episcopal clergy opinions vary, 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 32. 

* Tagebiicher seiner Reisen, p. 133. 

3 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. CX (1792), pt. I, p. 216. 


4 Der Neue teutsche Merkur, 1796, Vol. 2 (August), p. 339. 
5 Zustand, etc. Vol. III, p. ror. 
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but they are usually conceded to be highminded men. In 
this connection Baron Pollnitz does not speak with his custo- 
mary assurance:! ‘“‘Whether these gentlemen are more sober 
than our clergy I know not; but by appearances I am almost 
tempted to think that they have the same thirst for honor 
and wealth, the same cares and uneasiness; in fine, that they 
are men alike.’’ Moritz, himself a clergyman as well as a 
pedagogue, confirms the doubts raised by Péllnitz:?2 “The 
English clergy, especially in London, are distinguished by a 
very free, dissolute life.”” But the extreme view is that of 
Andreas Riem, who refers to the English bishops as the 
“worthless representatives of Christ in England, villains who 
resemble only one of the apostles of the Saviour, the red- 
bearded scoundrel who betrayed him.’’* Such statements 
are, however, very rare and are by no means to be taken as 
really representative of German opinion. As to’the mental 
qualifications of the clergymen of the two countries, a German 
correspondent from London to the Deutsches Museum writes 
(May 5, 1779)* that ‘‘it may be easier to find a man who knows 
the ways of the world among the distinguished English clergy 
than among our superintendents, etc. At the universities the 
great uniformity of the social classes, education and studies, 
which include only mathematics and belles-lettres, is an advan- 
tage to everyone. ... But among the lower clergy,” the 
writer continues, ‘“‘the vicars and curates who really perform 
the duties of the offices, are found to be in England such 
ignorant, starving, cringing creatures as are hardly to be 
met with in any other Protestant country.” Kiittner says 
that the English clergy might be characterized as having no 
distinctive character; that is, that they are not distinguished, 
as in other countries, by a peculiar manner of life. As the 
chief traits of their moral character, he cites dignity and good- 
breeding and, especially, generosity and tolerance.’ Else- 

1 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 302. 

2 Reisen eines Deutschen, etc., p. 52. 

3 Allgemeine Literaturzeitung. 208 Vols. Halle, 1785-1849. 1800. Vol. 
IV, No. 299 (Oct. 21) section 160. 


4 Deutsches Museum. 1779, Vol. II, pt. 9, p. 285. 
5 Beitrige zur Kenntnis . .. von England, etc. 16tes Stiick, N. A. d. B. 


Vol. XXIX (1797), pt. 2, p. 410. 
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where he tells us that the English clergy is the most respected 
class of men he knows of in any land, being even more highly 
regarded than the nobility of their country; and he declares 
that, on the whole, they are worthy of the high esteem in 
which they are held.! 

The multitude and variety of religious sects in England 
could not fail to attract the foreigner’s attention. Gottfried 
Achenwall, in his Staatsverfassung der heutigen vornehmsten 
Europdischen Reiche® attributes these numerous schisms to 
the Englishman’s love of the freedom to believe what he 
wants to, and to confess what he believes. ‘Still,’ he adds, 
“it is certain that, as no country has hatched out more peculiar 
Opinions in spiritual matters than England, no other, either, 
has produced greater representatives of the Christian religion.” 
Volkmann expresses the same opinion:’ ‘The whimsical bent 
of the Englishman toward believing what he wants to, is 
partly responsible for the peculiar religious opinions that 
some have advanced. .. . Yet in England the true religion, 
too, has found very valiant defenders.” 

Of the different sects, the Methodists come in for the largest 
share of attention and the scantiest of praise. It may be 
presumed that Germans were somewhat familiar with the 
teachings of this new and rapidly growing denomination before 
coming to England, as the Methodists had much in common 
with the Moravians of their own country. Archenholz in his 
strong commendation of the Methodists and their leaders 
stands almost alone.‘ His chief adversary in this, as in most 
other matters pertaining to England, is the Lutheran clergy- 
man, Wendeborn, who says:> ‘“‘I have heard many Methodists 
preaching on the highways in portable pulpits, and it has 
often rent my heart, when I stopped to listen a few minutes, 
that common sense and religion should be so outraged. ... 
They paint man in such terribly black colors that, if what 
these people say were true, the thoughtful hearer would ask 

1 Beitrage zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, pp. 152-158. 

* 7th ed., Géttingen. 2 pts. in 1 Vol. 1790, pt. I, p. 307. 

8 Neueste Reisen. Vol. I, Ds50.)- 

“See A Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 168, ff. 

5 Zustand, etc. Vol. III, Pp. 148. See also Vol. I, p. roz, footnote. 
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why the beneficient Creator of all things . . . should give 
existence to such a race of reprobates and monsters.” Goede, 
too, who has unmitigated praise for the Presbyterians, con- 
demns Methodism as a religion particularly unsuited to the 
English temperament. ‘To be sure, the Methodists preach 
humility, love of order and voluntary obedience,” he admits, 
“but nevertheless the harmful effects of this gloomy sect on 
the character ofits adherents is unmistakable. The English- 
man is by nature of a serious disposition. One may easily 
imagine, then, the evil effect on him of a system of faith that 
damns as sinful every natural impulse of joy and every 
cheerful pleasure and makes a duty of gloomy melancholy.” 

While the Methodists did not always receive the best of 
treatment at the hands of German authors, the Quakers on this 
score had no grounds for complaint. Goede again expresses 
the general opinion of German residents in Englarid when he 
says:? “A sect which in England, where publicity watches 
every step and exposes every mistake, has steadily maintained 
for so long the reputation of honesty, respectability and un- 
assuming virtue, is certainly far above the suspicion of 
hypocritical sanctimoniousness.”’ 

The German of the eighteenth century who looked into the 
condition of religion in England was impressed by the tolerance 
that prevailed throughout the various sects. He found that 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Independents, Qua- 
kers, Jews and all the others, performed the interrelated tasks 
of their business and professional life without friction, that 
they dwelt together as neighbors and extended each other the 
hand as friends without concerning themselves about differ- 
ences in creed. 


1 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 197. 
3 ibid., p. 202. 


CHAPTER III 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The industrial and commercial importance of England was 
already beginning to loom large in the eyes of Germany by 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but for many decades 
Great Britain’s material progress was regarded by the Germans 
as a benefit rather than a menace ‘to other nations. It was to 
England that Germany turned for her early lessons in indus- 
trial development, and English wares were held in the highest 
esteem on the Continent. Nearly a half century after the 
close of the period under our consideration [1842] Friedrich 
von Raumer could still write of England’s economic advance- 
ment as an unmitigated blessing to the world: “England is 
the first kingdom, comprising the whole earth, uniting all 
nations. However, her chief importance and value does not 
lie in her geographic expansion, but in the highest material 
activity, connected with scientific progress and praiseworthy 
zeal for religious development. England is the eye of the 
spirit which turns toward all corners of the earth, active in all 
zones, preparing a noble future for mankind.” But that 
England did not seek the participation of mankind in the 
preparation of this noble future, that her great commercial 
activity was not the outcome of an altruistic spirit, was 
already clearly recognized by Schiller 2 


Seine Handelsflotten streckt der Brite 
Gierig wie Polypenarme aus, 

Und das Reich der freien Amphitrite 
Will er schliessen wie sein eignes Haus. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Taube, an early German economist, 
finds in her material prosperity the secret of England’s great- 
1 Fingland. 3 Vols. Leipzig, 1842. Vol. III, D7 


2“Der Antritt des neuen Jahrhunderts.” Sdmt. Werke. Sakular-Ausg. 
Vola pe 555: 
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ness:! “By means of nothing-else than the improvement and 
encouragement of agriculture and industry, England has risen 
in a period of two hundred years to the power and greatness 
in which we now see her.” 

German writers have no difficulty in pointing out the causes 
of English supremacy in industry and commerce. Friedrich 
von Gentz,? who is the partisan of the English against French 
charges of corrupt policies in their commercial relations with 
other countries, shows that the principles which determine the 
superiority of Great Britain in European manufacture are 
twofold, partaking of both a positive and a negative character. 
Among the positive causes of British economic prosperity 
he cites? ‘‘the incomparable activity of the English nation, 
the extent of its capital, its wonderful improvements in all 
kinds of machinery, the great expertness of its navigators, 
the labors of a government studious of its real interests, the 
excellence of its internal constitution, its political and indi- 
vidual character.’”’ Another cause he finds in the intrinsic 
superiority of the products of the nation’s industry. Nega- 
tively, he attributes English supremacy to‘ ‘‘the comparative 
weakness and indolence of other nations, their ignorance of 
political economy, their neglect of many branches of industry 
and their necessary dependence on the activity of foreigners, 
consequences of their own faults.” This second factor in 
England’s industrial progress had already been pointed out 
by various German writers, among them Taube, who said: 
“The inefficiency, laziness and sleepiness of other nations 
busies so many hands in England that one does not know 
whether to wonder more at the idleness of the former or the 
industry of the latter.” 

To the excellence of English wares German writers testify 


1 Abschilderung der englindischen Manufacturen, Handlung, Schiffart und 
Colonien. Wien, 1777. pt. I, p. 60. 

2 For an interesting account of the English influence on Gentz, see F. Braune: 
Edmund Burke in Deutschland. Weidelberg, 1917. pp. 139-181. 

3 On the State of Europe before and after the French Revolution, trans. from the 
German by John C. Herries. London, 1802. p. 323 (German original, 1801). 

4ibid., p. 340. 

5 Abschilderung der englindischen Manufacturen, etc. Dp. 59. 
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without a dissenting voice. In the Teutscher Merkur for 
January! 1798 we read in a letter from a German resident of 
London that every pursuit which in other countries is merely 
an acquired trade is in England an art in itself, as no one 
cares to be a ‘“‘low mechanic.’’ Achenwall pronounces the 
Englishman the best artisan in the world,? ‘‘for he works so 
that he will be satisfied with what he produces and always 
gives to his work the highest degree of perfection that he has 
once learned and attained. And as the Frenchman seeks 
to enhance the external value of his commodities by all 
kinds of adornment, the Englishman strives to give to his, 
by means of the utmost exactness and durability, a less 
transient internal value.” This persistent striving after per- 
fection and dissatisfaction with anything short of the best is a 
characteristic of the British artisan and artist that Kiittner, 
too, commends to his countrymen. A telescope-maker like 
Ramsey, he tells us,? demands for a telescope ‘‘a price which 
deafens the ears” and from which there is not a shilling’s 
reduction, but this same Ramsey does not hesitate to smash 
an instrument worth thirty or forty pounds if it fails to come 
up to his standard of absolute perfection. 

Nemnich, before the elaboration of his Waaren-Lexikon, 
intended for publication in twelve languages, realized that his 
work would lack completeness, unless he undertook a trip to 
England, ‘‘the present seat of the most highly developed 
industry, in order to learn everything at first hand.”’4 Ac- 
cordingly he made the voyage in 1797. He marveled at the 
high state in which he found English manufacture. “How 
wonderful is this unique island!”’ he exclaims.’ ‘All the 
innumerable articles of necessity and luxury produced accord- 
ing to the most complete, attractive and tasteful design, all 
the commodities which, from shop to shop, offer new charms to 
the wondering stranger, are not of foreign manufacture, but 
are genuine products of British national industry.” 

1p. 83. 

® Staatsverfassung der . . . Europiischen Reiche, Pt. I, p. 319. 

3 Beitrdége zur Kenntnis . .. von England, etc. ‘tes Stiick, N. A. d. B., 
Vol. XI (1794), pt. I, p. 75. 

4N. A. d. B. Vol. LVI (1801), pt. 1, p. 243. 

5 Neueste Reise, etc., p. 181. 
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Another of the causes frequently mentioned as contributing 
to England’s success in industry is the workman’s content- 
ment with his lot and his inclination to seek advancement by 
excelling at his own trade rather than by exploring new fields. 
On this point Kiittner says:! ‘‘Nowhere is the craftsman less 
infected by the folly of abandoning his position for a higher 
one than in England. To earn as much money as possible 
and to procure for himself an independent fortune is his 
ambition, and toward this goal he considers the way best 
which his father traversed before him. Such craftsmen are 
still to be found on the Continent only at Basel.”’ 

Eighteenth century Germans generally agreed, it seems, 
that England’s chief merit in the realm of industry did not 
consist in inventive genius, but in perfecting the processes 
invented by others.2, Even Biischel, an avowed friend of the 
British, rates England second to France in creative ability, 
but declares that it is the English who first bring everything 
to perfection.* Goede, however, dissents entirely from this 
opinion.‘ To him it would seem that the possibilities of 
human inventiveness were already exhausted, if every-day 
experience in England did not prove man’s ingenuity to be 
boundless. 

It has already been stated that Germany was quick to 
profit by the industrial progress of Great Britain. We have 
seen that Achenwall, looking on England as the great labora- 
tory of practical economics, made a tour of the country in 
1799 in the interest of science. But long before this Germany 
had begun to send investigators to England to study in the 
factories the latest manufacturing processes with a view to 
their introduction into German industry. Such, for instance, 
were the two young economists, Reisel and Miiller, sent to 
England in 1765 by Minister von Schlaberndorf of Breslau 
“in order to collect for their Fatherland valuable data on 
agriculture and manufacture.’’> In fact, the German in 


1 Beitraége zur Kenntnis . .. von England, etc. A.d.B. Vol. CX (17092), 
pty i, D220. 

2 Cf. Wendeborn: Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 276. 

3 Neue Reisen, etc., p. 221. 

4 England, etc. Vol. III, p. 160. 

5For their report see Bernoulli's Sammlung kurzer Reisebeschreibungen. 
Vol. XIII, p. 325. 
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England seems to have made it a point to learn, for the benefit 
of his own country, as much as possible about English industry. 
That he met with no particular difficulty in accomplishing 
this purpose is attested by one Biisch, who visited England 
toward the close of the century:! ‘‘As the British are so glad 
to accept German workmen in their shops, it is not easily 
possible to prevent the disclosure of their inventions.’”’ With 
very few exceptions, however, German visitors found that the 
English made no effort to keep their manufacturing processes 
secret, but willingly shared their superior knowledge with the 
foreigner.2, Germans were not without appreciation of the 
benefits which England’s commercial ascendency yielded them, 
if we may take as representative the attitude of Friedrich 
von Gentz, who says:* “All Europe is extremely interested in 
the existence of a people among whom industry and ingenuity 
have been carried to so wonderful an extent; by whom numer- 
ous objects of general consumption are provided comparatively 
cheap and of excellent quality; and whose astonishing activity 
affords a striking, and not always fruitless example to other 
countries. The commercial greatness of England is, in all 
these respects, a manifest advantage to Europe.”’ 

It might seem that a consideration of the Britisher’s com- 
mercial spirit and his love of wealth and luxury should be 
taken up in our study of his character, but as these qualities 
of the inhabitants are so closely connected with the industrial 
system of the country it is perhaps best to consider them here. 
Archenholz tells us that* ‘“‘no part of Europe exhibits such 
luxury and magnificence as the English display within the 
walls of their dwelling houses.’”’ Even the workingman, ac- 
cording to our German sources, had in England a higher 
standard of living than in any other country and was unwilling 
to deprive himself of the comforts of life, although his deter- 
mination to satisfy his material demands often reduced him to 
pauperism.> Klinger, who, with the exception of Andreas 

1 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. LX XIII (1787), pt. I, p. 229. 

See, for instance, Nemnich: Neueste Reise, etc., p. 83. 

3 On the State of Europe, etc., p. 347. 


4A Picture of England, Vol. I, p. 130. 
5 See Weech, J. F.: Reise iiber England und Portugal nach Brasilien und den 
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Riem, seems to be the most anti-British German up to his 
time, accuses the English of crass commercialism:! ‘In 
England one now speaks of nothing but trade; certain other 
words which were formerly sometimes heard there, are entirely 
obsolete. I expect that trade will soon be preached from the 
pulpits there as the sole doctrine of happiness and salvation.” 
This passage has a strangely modern ring, and still more do 
the following words from Karl August von Rade’s England in 
seiner tiefsten Erniedrigung? seem to come from the Germany 
of 1914: “According to their way of putting it, the British, 
to be sure, are ‘worth’ a good deal, because they possess 
immense riches, but the philosopher and the historian will 
not measure them by this standard. On the contrary, their 
treasures will be considered the irritamenta malorum, which 
have reduced them to such degradation.”” Goede had already 
brought the same charge against the English,. though in 
somewhat milder terms:* ‘‘Many individual traits in the 
life of the English people seem to confirm the judgment of 
those who accuse them of a passionate Geldsucht and a petty, 
contemptible, striving for gain. The question, ‘what is a 
man worth?’ does not refer, according to the English usage, 
to his merit but to his fortune.’’ We find frequent expression 
of the belief on the part of German students of English civiliza- 
tion in the eighteenth century that the country was facing 
ruin and dire calamity, brought on by an excess of prosperity. 
Even in the Deutsches Museum, a periodical into which an 
adverse criticism of England seldom finds its way, we read 
that! ‘‘Great Britain is nearing the point at which Rome stood 
vereinigten Staaten des La’ Plata-Stromes wihrend den Jahren 1823 bis 1827. 
(3 Vols. in 2. Miinchen, 1831.) Vol. I, p. 55, for an interesting discussion 
of this subject. 

1 Betrachtungen und Gedanken iiber verschiedene Gegenstdnde, 1801-1802. 
Saémmtliche Werke. 12 Vols. in 6. Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1842. Vol. XI, 
pt--1, ip. 39: 

2 Miinchen and Berlin, 1915. p. 71. A reprint of a work which appeared 
anonymously in 1808. We might suspect this entire volume to be modern 
anti-British propaganda, if the mention of the original in Holzmann und 
Bohatta’s Anonymenlexikon did not preclude such a view. 

3 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 326. 

41779, Vol. I, pt. II, p. Ior. 
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when Asia was plundered. Her triumphs in the recent war, 
her conquest of India, have spread wealth and corrupt cus- 
toms, luxury and arrogance. The heroism of a nation is 
strengthened by resistance and weakens, once its ambitions 
are realized. This state has reached the point of maturity 
which borders on decay.”’ 

The English kings, however, were not inclined to participate 
in the extravagance and luxury of their people. German 
visitors to the court usually expressed their surprise at finding 
royalty so poorly housed. Archenholz is one of those who 
give us their impression of the king’s surroundings: ‘No 
sovereign in Europe is so badly lodged, keeps so poor a table 
or sacrifices so little to his pleasure. The economy of the 
court is such that I myself was present at a ball at St. James 
when the apartments were lighted with tallow candles, which 
were banished long since from all the genteel houses in 
London.” 2 

It is true that no foreigner could come into contact with the 
British in the eighteenth century without observing their 
great eagerness to acquire wealth, but in the opinion of many 
of the German visitors the wise and beneficent use of the 
riches accumulated redeemed the commercial spirit of the 
people. Archenholz again speaks for a large element of his 
countrymen when he says: ‘In all countries there are count- 
less examples of a union between wealth and stupidity; in 
England, on the contrary, where money and honor are so 
often the fruits of talent and knowledge, the employment 
which the rich make of their treasures is ample proof that an 
alliance is possible also between bounty and common sense.” 

1A Picture of England. Vol. I, Dp. 34. 

* Cf. Pollnitz, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 278, for a similar view regarding George II. 
Archenholz is writing here of George III. 

% Annalen der brittischen Geschichte des Jahres 1785-06, hrsg. von J. W. von 


Archenholz. 20 Vols. Braunschweig (Vol. I). Hamburg (Vol. II-XI). 
Tiibingen (Vol. XII-XX). Vol. I, p. 298. 


CHAPTER IV 


ENGLISH CULTURE 


The intellectual life of the English in the eighteenth century 
was on the whole scarcely less remarkable to the contemporary 
foreigner than their material progress. In literature, in philos- 
ophy and in the sciences, as in industry, England was recog- 
nized as a country of the greatest enlightenment, and many 
important intellectual currents of eighteenth century Germany 
may be traced directly to an English source. Not in all 
fields, however, were the achievements of British culture 
equally noteworthy. In the fine arts, for instance, England 
was not abreast of the other leading European countries; 
even her warmest admirers could not claim that she surpassed 
them in sculpture, painting and music. Wendeborn probably 
expresses the general opinion prevalent on the Continent, 
when he says of the English:! “It is admitted that, with 
compass and ruler at hand, they are good craftsmen, but no 
one will admit that they have taste and genius for the fine 
arts. They can calculate well, but their imaginative powers 
are said to be lifeless and their feelings for the artistically 
beautiful, extremely dull.’”” Wendeborn, however, does not 
consider the outlook for art in England altogether black, for 
he adds: “There are now a few excellent masters of painting 
among the English, a few good engravers, architects and others 
who are a credit to the arts. The future may produce still 
more.’’ To Volkmann the progress of England in the arts 
seemed very rapid: ‘It was scarcely fifty years ago,” he 
observes,” ‘‘that the English raised themselves from medioc- 
rity, but now they are hastening all the more rapidly toward 
perfection and are already overtaking other nations which 
formerly accused them of a total lack of artistic ability.” 
England’s chief contribution to the cause of art is held to 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, pp. 350-351. 


2 Neueste Reisen durch England. Vol. I, p. rot. 
4 31 
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come not from the creative genius of her artists, but from the 
generosity of her men of means. Through the erection of 
public monuments to commemorate the deeds of her great 
men, through rewards offered by private citizens to stimulate 
artists to their best efforts, through collections of antiques, 
or at least copies of the classics, in all branches of art and 
finally through the encouragement and protection given to 
her own artists, England fulfills her artistic mission. In view 
of all this, Georg Forster declares that,! “in comparison with 
her contemporaries, England alone has done more for the 
advancement of painting and sculpture, more for the develop- 
ment of the artists themselves than all the rest of Europe 
together.” 

Various causes were given for England’s backwardness in 
the arts. Winckelmann, observing that the warmest regions 
of Italy produced the greatest artists, inclined to the opinion 
that the climate was too cold for genius to thrive in England;? 
but this theory failed to satisfy the majority of his country- 
men, and other explanations were sought. Eschenburg held 
the church largely responsible for England’s failure to take 
her place beside Italy in the world of art:? ‘“The Reformation 
of England coincided precisely with the most flourishing period 
of Italian art, and the sternness with which they resisted there 
[in England], more than in Teutonic countries, the representa- 
tion in art of subjects from biblical history and legend, two 
such fruitful sources of the artist’s material in Italy and 
France, this st@fnness and the prevailing opposition to all 
artistic decoration of churches, which continued long after- 
wards and received new strength from Puritanism, seems to 
have been one of the chief hindrances to artistic taste and its 
earlier dissemination in England.” _Wendeborn subscribes to 
the explanation of England’s artistic sterility which, he states, 
is advanced by the English themselves; namely, that the 
national character of the people was already definitely moulded 

1 “Geschichte der Kunst in England.” Ansichten, etc. Sdmmtliche Schrif- 
ten. Vol. III, p. 484. 

* Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums. Dresden, 1764. Part I, p. 19. 

3 Annalen der brittischen Geschichte des Jahres (!) 1788-96. Vol. XI. Ham- 
burg, 1795. p. 307. 
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before they began the cultivation of the fine arts! Further- 
more, Freedom, according to the same critic, is not the 
patroness of the arts and sciences. He points to Greece, 
Italy and France in order to prove that genius has been most 
productive during the periods of the greatest governmental 
tyranny and oppression. Freedom, he holds, is most favorable 
to trade and commerce and leads to the accumulation of great 
wealth, which blinds its possessor to the merits of the man of 
learning and talents.” 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the German tourist in 
England found much to occupy his attention in the public 
and private art collections. Volkmann, whose chief object 
in visiting England in 1761 was to inspect these treasures, says 
in the introduction to his Neuweste Reisen durch England: 
“The English have collected at astonishing expense such 
treasures of art in this century that half Italy is’now found 
transplanted, so to speak, into their country.’”” But Wende- 
born claims that very little general advantage was derived 
from the private collections:* ‘‘I have often had occasion to 
observe that in England the owners of such collections, on 
account of their avarice and selfishness, are not inclined to 
share them with others.”” This opinion is rather isolated, for 
the German visitor usually found ready access to the art 
collections, as well as to the manufacturing plants of England. 
Goede, for instance, is not in agreement with this last men- 
tioned critic ‘‘A foreigner meets with no difficulty in seeing 
the art collections of the English, who in thig respect are very 
obliging.” 

That England’s attainments in sculpture were inferior to 
those in all other fields seems to be the consensus of German 
opinion. Péllnitz has comments to this effect, and Schiitz, 
a much later visitor to England, found several monuments at 

1 Zustand des Staats, etc. Vol. IV, p. 352. 

2 ibid., p. 355. 

3 p. ii. 

4 Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, p. 360. 

5 England, Wales, Irland und Schottland. Vol. 1V, p. 10. See also Volk- 


mann: Neueste Reisen, etc. Vol. I, p. ii, ff. 
6 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 267. 
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Westminster Abbey which he considered proofs of the poorest 
taste in sculpture. Georg Forster finds the explanation of 
the backward state of this art in England in the physical 
make-up of the people? “‘‘The Briton, whose nourishment is 
chiefly meat and strong beer, becomes corpulent, flabby and 
fat and, consequently, does not present such clear-cut, tense 
muscles as the body of the extremely frugal, lean, unen- 
cumbered Southern European. . . . A direct consequence of 
this difference in customs and physique is the inaccuracy of 
outline of which British artists are so often and so justly 
accused: a fault which the most careful execution of their 
otherwise well formed academic figures can not correct. No 
wonder, then,’ he concludes, “‘that among the creative arts 
in England sculpture shows the lowest degree of perfection.” 

As for the achievements of the English in painting, the 
Germans were inclined to value them somewhat more highly. 
Painting had many more devotees in England than sculpture, 
and Forster brands as false the frequent assertion that “the 
English knew absolutely nothing about the merits of a paint- 
ing, but were regularly deceived in this respect by money- 
seeking impostors.” In portrait painting, especially, the 
English were admitted to excel, due, in part, it was held, to 
their mania for seeing themselves represented on canvas; 
and in landscape painting they were not without merit: but, 
again, according to Forster,’ ‘“when it comes to portraying 
gods and heroes, human nature conceived in the perfection 
of the possible, or even caught at the highest degree of beauty 
in the real, they are still far from the goal.” 4 

The writer of an anonymous letter from London published 
in the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und der freien 

1 Neue Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. V (1793), pt. I, p. 270. 

? Geschichte der Kunst in England, p. 452. 

3 ibid., p. 459. 

4 This unfavorable view persisted into the nineteenth century. Heine, for 
instance, was rather more severe than his predecessors as a critic of English art: 
‘There is one thing in which the English are as ridiculous bunglers as in music; 
that is, in painting. They have excelled only in portraits, and only when they 
execute the portrait with the burin, not in colors, do they surpass the rest of 


Europe.” (Englische Fragmente. Sdammtliche Werke. Hamburg, 1876. Vol. 
III, p. 190.) 
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Kiinste' in 1761 testifies to the excellence of English copper 
engravings: ‘‘To your question as to the state of the art of 
engraving in London I think I can reply confidently that this 
art at present has masters whose works refute the former 
impression of England’s inferiority in this respect to other 
nations.” As such masters the writer mentions Robert 
Strange, Frye, Ardell and Hogarth. Wendeborn, too, admits 
that England has made some progress in this art, but he 
reminds us that the best of the copper and steel engravings 
produced in England are the works of foreigners. 

German visitors did not fail to notice the peculiar position 
of music in English cultural life. The average Englishman of 
intelligence was found to be very fond of music, but totally 
devoid of anything like real musical appreciation.’ Forster 
describes the situation as follows: ‘‘The English people are 
not musical, and their national music, if their street songs 
may be reckoned as such, is by no means admirable. Since 
the introduction of German and Italian music there has been, 
to be sure, no lack of competent critics . . .; but the native 
composers are still rare and of no especial merit.’”’ Goede is 
one of those who comment on the enthusiasm of the English 
for music, but even he—though usually their partisan—does 
not claim for them any great discrimination in musical taste :5 
“If one may judge by outward appearances, no other fine art 
has so many devotees in England as music. A passionate 
love of music is observed particularly among the lower classes. 
Every hurdy-gurdy in the London streets, no matter how 
unmusical its tone, lures the English populace from all corners, 
and in a few minutes the wandering musician sees himself 
surrounded by a crowd of dirty listeners, who drink in with 
joyful enthusiasm the harmonies of his instrument.” 

132 Vols. Leipzig, 1757-65. Vol. VII (1761), pt. 2, p. 369. 

2 Wendeborn exerts himself to safeguard the reputation of foreigners in 
England and to see to it that none of their achievements be attributed to the 
native Englishman. See, for instance, Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, p. 390, p. 400, 

- 422. 
; jae review of Sittengemdlde von London. N.A.d.B., Vol. LX XVII (1803), 
pt. 15.D- E50. 

4 Geschichte der Kunsi in England, p. 496. 

5 England, etc. Vol. III, p. 155. 
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The eighteenth century German’s impression of the English- 
man as a devotee of music could hardly be better expressed 
than in the words of a modern writer, Fontane—and inci- 
dentally it is interesting fo note that the German opinion on 
this point undergoes little change:! ‘Music, as everyone 
knows, is England’s heel of Achilles. When one realizes with 
what musical monstrosities the English ear allows itself to 
be regaled from morning to night, one might well be inclined 
to deny the Englishman all sense of harmony. . . . However, 
it is not to be taken from the circumstance of the Englishman’s 
lacking a musical ear that he does not delight in music; on 
the other hand, the old adage is again established that man 
cultivates most enthusiastically those talents with which the 
gods endowed him most sparingly.” 

For English architecture, likewise, the Germans had but 
scant praise. According to Forster, ‘‘most modern buildings 
in England sin, in their proportions, against all rules of 
architecture.” 2 Here Moritz is almost alone with his favor- 
able criticism. Upon his arrival in the first village he visited 
he was agreeably surprised at the? ‘extraordinary neatness 
in the structure of the houses, which are built of red brick 
and have flat roofs.” Baron Bielfeld, who was delighted 
with the “elegant simplicity and more solid than glaring 
magnificence” of the interior of the English homes he visited, 
wrote to Baron von K in Berlin, as follows:* ‘“‘The houses, 
even those inhabited by the nobility, have externally but a 
mean appearance, and the smoke of the coals gives them a 
black and disagreeable look.”’ Biischel, too, gives an adverse 
criticism of English architecture:> ‘“‘I do not like the structure 
of the houses; they are built of nothing but brick and, with 
the exception of a few of the greatest palaces, are not even 
painted.” 

But landscape gardening as found in eighteenth century 





1 Ein Sommer in London. Aus England und Schottland. Berlin, 1900, 
p. 24. 

2 Ansichten, etc., p. 413. 

3 Reisen eines Deutschen, etc. p. ”. 

4 Letters. Vol. III, p. 61—London, Feb. 7, 1741. 

5 Neue Reisen, etc. p. 36. 
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England did strike German visitors as a fine art. Volkmann 
describes it as! ‘‘the art of converting every spot into a beauti- 
ful portrait of nature and of producing, on an elevated surface, 
if possible, such effects, by means of the relative location of 
shrubbery, lagoons, turf and buildings, that one is carried 
continually from one charming scene to another.’’ Nor was 
it in Germany alone that English landscape gardening was 
highly esteemed; all over the Continent English taste in this 
field was regarded as the criterion, and full credit was given to 
England for the development of the art. Hirschfeld, the first 
German theorist on this subject,? says: ‘‘The Briton was 
not only the first to attempt to formulate the true principles of 
horticulture in various writings, but he was also the first to 
make of them a successful application.’”” Volkmann considers 
a visit to England essential to anyone who wishes to cultivate 
his taste in gardening, and Biischel is moved td exclaim: 
“Who could find fault with this taste, which pays homage to 
the mother of us all and silently testifies to the perfection of 
her works; which subordinates to her the works of man and 
resorts to the latter only to intensify her beauties, which 
imitates her crudeness, her gradual adornment, her perfection, 
and confines all the endless nuances in which she appears 
throughout the world into a little spot, which seems to call to 
every new-comer: ‘Approach with reverence; thou enterest 
the temple of a divinity!’”’ 

That the owner of almost every German estate of any im- 
portance could boast, by the end of the eighteenth century, of 
an English garden, or at least of something that resembled one, 
is amply attested.6 This particular symptom of anglomania 
met with considerable opposition in Germany. Hirschfeld, 
though enthusiastic in his commendation of the English 
garden, believed that the Germans, in horticulture as in 
everything else, should exercise their own originality: ‘‘When- 

1 Neueste Reisen, etc. Vol. I, p. 110. 


2 See Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. Vol. L. (Nachtrage), p. 336. 

3 Anmerkungen iiber die Landhduser und die Gartenkunst. Leipzig, 1773. 
p. 74. 

4 Neue Reisen, etc. p. 155- 

5 See Der Neue teutsche Merkur. 1797. Vol. 2 (July), p. 329. 
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ever parks were to be constructed of considerable size and at 
a certain expense,” he states,! ‘British gardeners were called 
not only to France, but to Germany as well. Nothing was 
more natural than for them to reproduce on German soil the 
ideas they had followed, or had seen executed, in their native 
country. We received copies, not originals. Would it not 
have been better for us to consult native connoisseurs or to 
devise original plans for parks as the result of careful reflection 
and study than to follow the caprice of a foreign, often in- 
capable gardener, who on receiving his wages invariably 
laughed at the stupid good nature of the German?”’ 

Johann Georg Jacobi, discussing this subject at considerable 
length,’ declares he would not have an English garden, even 
if he were a young man and could afford the necessary expense. 
The pavilions representing various styles of architecture from 
all parts of the world and the substitution of beeches, oaks 
and poplars for the more useful fruit trees are the features to 
which he objects most seriously. Besides, as the private 
Property of wealthy individuals, he finds such gardens too 
lifeless; he misses in them the reaper binding his sheaves or 
carrying home his harvest with a song on his lips, and the 
weary traveler refreshing himself under the trees. Justus 
Moser, whose residence in England just after the close of 
the Seven Years’ War played an important part in his intel- 
lectual development, satirizes in an interesting sketch? the 
mania for English gardens. The satire is in the form of a 
letter from Anglomania Dom to her grandmother and describes 
the transformation of an old German fruit and vegetable 
garden into a typical English park. The writer concludes 
her description of the new garden as follows: “Beyond the 
bridge, just where Grandma’s laundry stood, a charming 
little Gothic Dom is under construction, because my husband’s 
name is Gotherich Dom. I suppose he has this idea from the 
garden at Stowe,‘ in which Lord Temple has built so many 


1 Theorie der Garitenkunst. 5 Vols. Leipzig, 1779-1785. Vol. IV, Daerse 
* “Ueber die englischen Garten.” (1807.) Sdmmiliche Werke. 4 Vols. 
Ziirich, 1825. Vol. IV, pp. 240-73.: 
3 “Das englische Gartchen."’ Patriotische Phantasien. (1778-86). S&mmiliche 
Werke. 6 parts in 3 Vols. Berlin, 1842-43. pt. II, p. 330. 
‘ This was the original of gardens in the English style; see Delille, xy es: 
ardins. Oeuvres. 16 Vols. Paris, 1824. Vol. VII, p. 160 and note, p. 186. 
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temples. . . . In short, your nice little garden, Grandma, now 
resembles an enchanted island, where one finds everything 
that he does not seek and nothing that he does seek.’’ The 
grandmother is invited to visit the new garden, but she is 
urged to come soon, ‘‘for before winter we shall go to Scheven- 
ingen to see the English garden which Count von Bentink has 
constructed there on the sand dunes. . . . From Scheveningen 
we shall perhaps go to England and thence on to China in 
order to take a look at the great iron bridge, the nine-story 
porcelain tower and the famous wall, which my husband wishes 
to take as models for some structures in the rear, near the 
gooseberry bush, where your peppermint bed was.’”’ The old 
lady is advised to bring along some cabbage, as there is no 
room in the new garden for such things. 


We have numerous ways of ascertaining the German opinion 
of English literature in the eighteenth century. Much may 
be learned from the extent to which English authors were read 
in Germany, both in the original and in translations, and still 
more from the influence which the leading German writers of 
the century, consciously and unconsciously, derived from 
England.1. Furthermore, we have definite statements regard- 
ing English literature from many Germans in the most varied 
walks of life, including the leading men of letters. Many 
volumes have been written about the English influence on 
German literature, and to go thoroughly into this subject is 
beyond the scope of the present study.2, Every important 
English author and every considerable literary movement of 
England had an effect on the literature of eighteenth century 

1The principal German men of letters who came under English influence 
through residence in England in the eighteenth were Haller, Hagedorn, 
Justus Méser, Johann Georg Hamann, Helferich Peter Sturz, Lichtenberg, 
Archenholz and Karl Philipp Moritz. Another pronounced disciple of English 
culture was Georg Zimmermann, who for fifteen years was first physician to 
George III during the periods of the latter’s residence in Hanover. 

2 For a brief, but very suggestive treatment of the subject see Max Koch: 
Ueber die Beziehungen der englischen zur deutschen Literatur im achizehnten 
Jahrhundert. Leipzig, 1883. See also Introduction, p. xvi. In the present 
series the following works are to be mentioned here—Tombo: Ossian in Ger- 
many. Thayer: Laurence Sterne in Germany. Kind: Edward Young in 


Germany. 
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Germany. Beginning in 1713 with the Verniinftler of Matthe- 
son in Hamburg,.a “‘moral weekly”’ patterned after the 
Spectator of Addison and Steele, the English influence con- 
tinued in an unbroken stream, though overshadowed till well 
past the middle of the century by that of the French, which 
had long dominated German letters. Adolf Bartels in his 
Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur' says: ‘‘That the Gallic 
spirit is not ours is recognized early enough, and so we soon 
begin to learn from the English as well as the French; at first, 
to be sure, only from such as have gone through the French 
school, from Pope, Gay and Pryor, Addison and the somewhat 
independent ‘descriptive’ genius, Thomson. Then we become 
more closely acquainted with Milton, the important novelist 
Richardson and finally Shakespeare; the French school is 
replaced by the English.” As early as 1721 the English 
influence began to make itself felt in Switzerland, again 
through the medium of a moral weekly, the Discourse der 
Mahlern, of which Bodmer and Breitinger were the editors. 
They soon came to be recognized as partisans of the English 
school against the French, which found its chief defendant 
in Gottsched, and the struggle between the two schools for 
supremacy in Germany was begun in earnest. Long before 
his death, which occurred in 1766, Gottsched had gone down 
in defeat, but it was not until later, through the activities of 
the Storm and Stress writers of the seventies, that the fetters 
of French literary tradition were finally broken and the cry 
for an “imitation of nature,” which to its originators meant 
an imitation of the English, became the watchword of German 
literature.” 

In 1719 Robinson Crusoe was translated into German, and 
so popular was the work that in the following year it went 
through five editions. Exactly a half century later we read 
in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek® that “this well known 
book (the only one which Rousseau wanted to give his Emile, 

12 Vols. Leipzig, 1901-02. Vol. I, p. 236. 

? For a typical expression of the Storm and Stress anglomania at its worst, 
see Lenz’ ‘‘Anmerkungen iibers Theater.’’ Gesammelte Schriften. 3 Vols. 
Berlin, 1828. Vol. II, p. 200, ff. 

5 Vol. IX (1769), pt. 2, p. 258. 
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and the prolific mother of so many German Robinsons) is 
continually reprinted; it must, accordingly, find readers.” 
This was the forerunner of a steady stream of translations 
from the English, which grew to enormous proportions as the 
century advanced. One may take up at random any of the 
German book reviews of the eighteenth century and expect to 
find listed therein new translations of English works or new 
editions of such as had already attained popularity in Ger- 
many. Those received with the greatest enthusiasm were 
the novels of Richardson, Fielding, Sterne and Smollett. 
The critics are almost unanimous in their praise of the English 
novelists. Richardson is said to ‘‘spread over his characters 
such a delicate mixture of colors that their despicable traits 
never become repulsive and their pleasing ones are made 
so charming that the reader becomes passionately interested 
in them.” ! As for Fielding, we are told? that ‘‘few writers 
know the human heart, life and the ways of the world so 
well as he. Few are so penetrating in discovering humor 
wherever it is to be found and in portraying it with such 
effect. The characters which Fielding depicts are genuine 
Nature, and, we might almost say, Nature in all her variety. 
Together with these especial talents Fielding possessed that 
most valuable faculty of being able to draw simply and natu- 
rally the finest reflections and the most useful morals from the 
most ordinary situations.’”’ Sterne is given equal rank with 
Rabelais and Cervantes and is charged with only one serious 
fault, that of having founded a new literary sect, so numerous 
were his imitators in Germany;? and Smollett is recommended! 
“for all dyspeptic stomachs, dyspeptic spleens, dyspeptic 
brains; in short, for all diseases that can be cured by laughter.”’ 
But in spite of their general popularity these English novelists 
sometimes impressed an eighteenth century German as they 
do most of us today; in the opinion of Baron Bielfeld,® for 
instance, ‘‘they understand the human heart perfectly well, 

1A.d.B. Vol. IX (1769), pt. 2, p. 262. 

2 ibid., Vol. VI (1768), pt. I, p. 311. 

3ibid., Vol. XIX (1773), pt. 2, p. 579; Vol. XXXI (1777), pt. 2, p. 502. 

4ibid., Vol. -X11(1770); pt. 1, px336. 

5 Letters. Vol. IV, p. 149. 
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but anatomise it in too precise and diminutive a manner and 
disgust by their prolixity.’”’ According to the same critic,! 
“Enghsh romances are profound, unequal and sometimes 
tedious, as are many other of their writings in general and 
Shakespeare in particular; for the rest, they are sufficiently 
gloomy and give a severe and extravagant representation of 
the passions.” 

Many of the numerous German imitations of these English 
novels adhered so closely to their models that they were little 
more than a transplanting of foreign customs and manners 
to German soil. Lichtenberg makes such productions the 
object of his keenest satire. The difficulties of giving a 
German setting to an English romance he describes in part 
as follows: ‘The harm done by the comfortable coaches and 
excellent roads in England can not be expressed in words. 
In the first place, if a girl elopes in London in the evening 
with her lover, she can be in France before her father wakes 
up, or in Scotland before he and his relatives decide what is 
to be done; therefore an author has no need of fairies or 
magicians or talismans to bring the lovers to safety. . . . In 
Germany, on the other hand, even if the father should remain 
ignorant of his daughter’s flight until the third day, if he only 
knows that she took a stage coach, he can overtake her by 
horse at the third station.”” Of the seven varieties of style 
which Lichtenberg holds up to ridicule in his brief Bittschrift 
der Wahnsinnigen® three are direct results of the English 
influence. These he characterizes as Great Shakespearean 
Nonpareil, Checkered English Jack-pudding and Variegated 
Boaster, with and without Sterne (Gross Shakespearisch Non- 
pareille, Englisch geschachter Hanswurst, Bunter Prahler, mit 
und ohne Yorick). 

The interest in English literature produced its most revolu- 
tionary effects on the German drama. The Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie of Lessing, who, in spite of his advance beyond 
all predecessors, did not completely break with the French 

libid., p. 151. 

2 “Ueber den deutschen Roman,” Vermischie Schriften. Vol. II, pp. 215-221. 

3 Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, pp. 222-231. 
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influence, Herder’s essay on Shakespeare in Von deutscher Art 
und Kunst and Goethe’s youthful oration, Zwm Shakespeare's 
Tag, constitute the early effective propaganda for Shakespeare 
and the English drama in Germany. But even before these 
familiar works appeared, the cause of English dramatic litera- 
ture was not without its German exponents. In the Bibliothek 
der schénen Wissenschaften und der freien Kiinste of the year 
1760 we find the following statement:! ‘‘We have already 
expressed more than once the wish that a good translator 
should venture to take up the English theater and make his 
countrymen familiar especially with the excellent old plays of 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ottway and others. 
It would perhaps have been much more beneficial to the 
German theater, had it takes these as models instead of being 
carried away by French gallantry and enriching itself with 
numerous plays that are at the same time extremely wretched 
and entirely consistent with the rules.” A similar view is 
expressed by a contributor to the Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thek® in a criticism of Christian Heinrich Schmid’s Englisches 
Theater, a translation of English plays in five volumes, of which 
the first appeared in 1769: “It is true enough that we still 
have too few original works for the theatre, and in what 
other way is this want to be supplied than by borrowing 
from our neighbors? And upon whom can the choice fall 
better than upon the English, partly because they are more 
in accord with our taste and partly because, aside from this, 
of our contemporaries they have produced the most and the 
best dramatic works?’’ Schmid seems to have maintained a 
lifelong interest in the English style of drama. Thirty years 
after the above mentioned work appeared we find in the 
Deutsche Monatsschrifé an article from his pen on the Literatur 
des biirgerlichen Trauerspiels in which he gives a list of 229 
“‘domestic tragedies’? which had appeared in Germany up 
to that time, beginning in 1755 with Miss Sara Sampson. The 

1From an exhaustive review of a work in three volumes entitled Neue 
Probestiicke der Englischen Schaubiihne iibersetzt von einem Liebhaber des guten 
Geschmacks. Vol. VI (1760), pt. I, pp. 60-74. 


2Vol. XXIII (1774), pt. 2, p. 505. 
3 Berlin, 1790-94; Leipzig, 1795-99. 1798, Vol. III, p. 282. 
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titles of many of these plays indicate definitely that they have 
an English background, and all, of course, were written more 
or less under the English influence. 

That the excessive enthusiasm of the Storm and Stress 
dramatists for Shakespeare was their undoing was clearly 
recognized by many of their German contemporaries. Baron 
Riesbeck, a German who, in his writings, assumes the character 
of a Frenchman, without deceiving any one but himself, had 
in mind such dramatists as Klinger, Lenz and Maler Miller 
when he wrote the folluwing passage:! ‘‘Shakespeare, whom 
Goethe, probably from whim or with the view to draw the 
attention of his countrymen to that great poet, proposed as 
his example in his Gétz, became instantly the idol of the 
German dramatic writers; but not that Shakespeare who, like 
Raphael, paints man as he is under every circumstance and 
expresses every movement of the muscles and nerves and 
every emotion of the passions; but he who, for want of suffi- 
cient acquaintance with originals and due to education,? gives 
himself up to his own wild whims, flies over ages and countries 
and worlds, and in the pursuit of his fluctuating objects does 
not trouble himself about either unity or order.’”’ Helferich 
Peter Sturz, too, whose own writings show plainly the influence 
of his residence in England, warns against a blind imitation of 
the English dramatists, while he decries a servile adherence 
to the classical rules:* ‘‘Still less would it meet with my 
approval, if one should violate, as the English do, all rules of 
unity, traveling by land and sea on the stage and extending 
the action of a single piece over many years. It is not so 
difficult to find a middle ground between this audacity and 
the timidity of the Frenchman, who scarcely dares, on his 
stage, to leave the room.” The interest in English literature 
was by no means confined to belles-lettres. English philos- 
ophers, philologists and historians were widely read in Ger- 
many, and their style, moulded as it was to a considerable 

1 Travels through Germany, translated from the German by Paul H. Maty. 
3 Vols. London, 1787. Vol. I, p. 70. 

* Due to his defective education, is undoubtedly meant. 


’ Preface to his tragedy, Julie. Schriften. 2 Vols. in 1. Carlsruhe, 1784. 
Vol. I, p. 497. 
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extent by their thorough study of the Greek and Latin classics, 
had a far-reaching effect on German writers in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Eschenburg toward the close of 
the century wrote for the Minerva of Archenholz an interesting 
series of letters under the title of Grundziige eines Gemdldes 
der deutschen Literatur wihrend der drei letzten Jahrzehenden, 
in which he traces the influence of foreign literature and 
foreign literary: critics on German style. In the fourth letter! 
he asserts that ‘‘the works of the Englishmen, Burke, Gerard, 
Webb, Beattie, Blair and others, eagerly read both in the 
original and in translations, have undoubtedly contributed 
far more to the development and strengthening of the critical 
literary taste of the Germans than the scanty and far less 
instructive modern works of the French.”’ 
Few subjects receive more attention from German writers 
on England, particularly toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, than the Englishman’s opinion of German literature. 
Bottiger contributed to the Teutscher Merkur for September, 
1797, an article on Wie urtheilt das Ausland tuber teutsche 
Literatur,? which begins with the following confession: “A 
peculiarity of our nation which has been frequently observed 
and criticised is the anxious looking about and listening to 
determine what foreign nations think of us.’”” The English- 
man’s opinion of the German enters, as a matter of course, 
into the latter’s estimate of the former; therefore it may be 
of interest to take up at this point the question raised by 
Béttiger and to see how he and his German contemporaries 
answered it. The situation is described in the above men- 
tioned article as follows: ‘‘The Englishman forms his opinion 
of our literary products from a few romances of adventure 
and wild flights of the imagination which. have been translated 
in London for some time by literary speculators. . . . Of our 
scientific and historical writings extremely few have been so 
fortunate as to penetrate the barriers which British self- 
complacency has erected.” * Many articles on this subject 
1 Minerva. (Berlin, 1792; Hamburg, 1792-1810) August, 1795, DP. 240. 


2 
Pp. 34, ff. 

2 J. S. Ersch answers Béttiger’s article, in the Merkur for December, 1797 
(pp. 225-235), maintaining that there is as much proof of an appreciation for 
German literature on the part of Frenchmen and Englishmen as of the contrary. 
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are to be found in Wieland’s Merkur; from their frequency 
we may gather that its editor was somewhat sensitive on the 
subject of English indifference to German genius. In the 
issue for January, 1774,' we read the following protest against 
“‘a rare compliment”’ paid by the London Magazine to German 
literature: “The English may have good reason to be proud 
of their Bacon, their Milton, their Dryden and Pope, their 
Locke and Hume and especially of their great Newton, but 
superiority gives no right to despise others; and it is no credit 
to such an enlightened nation that the Germans, who produced 
the man who bore the torch to their Newton,? are spoken of in 
their midst as a horde of barbarians, just awakened from 
their long sleep of ignorance and stupidity, who are beginning 
to try their eyes and ears, hands and feet, demeaning them- 
selves at the same time so as to give hopes that they will 
eventually resemble other human beings.’”’ As an indication 
of the extent to which German literature is known and appre- 
ciated in England Moritz cites the announcement by a London 
publisher of* “a work under the title, ‘The Entertaining 
Museum,’ or ‘Complete Circulating Library,’ containing not 
only works from all the classical English authors, but also 
translations of famous French, Spanish and even German 
novels.”” As the century draws near its close we find that 
the Germans are, on the whole, greatly encouraged over the 
favor with which their works are meeting in England. Ina 
letter from London appearing in the Merkur for June, 1796, 
we read the following statement: ‘German literature has for 
some time been acquiring more followers and devotees among 
the British. The translation of Moritz’ Foot-tour through 
England is so popular that a second edition of it has already 
appeared. . . . Our stories of knights and ghosts are fully in 
keeping with the present English taste and are eagerly trans- 
lated. German dictionaries and grammars are in frequent 
demand.” And in a similar letter a few years later’ we are 

Eps LL. 

* Johann Kepler. 

3 Reisen eines Deutschen in England, etc. p. 25. 

4p. 198. 

5 Der Neue teutsche Merkur. 1799, Vol. 1 (April), p. 371. 
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told that “the words German literature are now heard at the 
tea table and in the most fashionable gatherings more often 
in one hour than formerly, perhaps, in years.”” Archenholz 
finds the most conclusive proof of the conversion of the 
English in the protest of their authors against the rage for 
German literature. ‘‘But this jealousy, this learned envy, 
this illiberal opposition,” he assures us,! ‘‘is powerless and 
does not check in the least the continually growing interest 
of the British in the literature and language of the Germans.” 

A subject of frequent comment in connection with the 
reception of German literature in England is the opposition 
which it encounters from the more pious element of the nation. 
German plays, especially those of Kotzebue, which were 
extremely popular among the English, were declared by the 
orthodox and strait-laced critics to be highly immoral. For 
a German opinion of the Englishman’s attitude in this matter 
let us turn again to the Merkur:? ‘‘The book-dealer, Bell, 
has just issued a prospectus in which he announces the appear- 
ance, from time to time of about forty German plays in English 
translations. The announcement contains a statement not 
very flattering to German taste, to the effect that everything 
will be omitted from these plays that might be considered 
immoral, and offensive to the refined English taste. The 
German brood of bears will accordingly first have to be licked 
by British tongues!”’ 

The eighteenth century Englishman’s ignorance of the 
German language explains in a large measure his unfamiliarity 
with German literature. It is only toward the end of the 
century that, Germans begin to observe an awakening interest 
in the study of their language in England. In the eighties 
Wendeborn writes:? ‘As yet my good native tongue is only 
slightly known at Oxford and Cambridge and—be it said 
not to the honor of the English—not highly esteemed.” 
William Edward Mead in his Grand Tour in the Eighteenth 
Century gives an interesting discussion of the Englishman’s 
ignorance of German. He says in part:* ‘‘With the rarest 


1 “Die deutsche Literatur in England.’’ Minerva, October, 1800, p. 107, ff. 
2 April, 1799. ‘‘ Brief aus London,”’ p. 372. 
3 Zustand . . . in Grossbritannien. Vol. IV, p. 240. 
“J Ose oo Ey 
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exceptions, one of whom was Carteret, who had traveled 
widely in Germany, Englishmen in the eighteenth century 
were entirely ignorant of German. English tourists seldom 
knew more than a phrase or two of the language. Even a 
reading knowledge of German was a very rare accomplish- 
ment among Englishmen. Trained scholars like Hume, Gib- 
bon, Robertson, and Parr were unable to use German books. 
Horace Walpole’s acquaintance with German enabled him as 
late as 1788 to say no more than, ‘I am told it is a fine lan- 
guage!’’ To Wendeborn is given credit for first awakening 
and disseminating in England an interest in the study of 
German.! This he did through the publication of two text 
books, Elements of German Grammar (1774) and An Intro- 
duction to German Grammar (1790). In the preface to the 
latter he states that there are already several German gram- 
mars in England, but he describes them as ‘“‘very diffuse in 
etymology and very faulty in syntax.’’ Nemnich is one of 
many Germans who comment on the increasing popularity 
of the German language in England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century: ‘‘From time to time,’ he says,? ‘‘one 
meets Englishmen who really study the German language 
and derive some pleasure from it.’”’ In sharp contrast with 
this still luke-warm interest of the English in the German 
language stands the popularity of the English tongue in 
Germany, as attested—though undoubtedly in too extravagant 
terms—by Archenholz:’ “In the circles of polite German 
society, among the belles, the gallants, in fact, with whole 
classes of the people, scholars, artists, merchants and soldiers, 
the English language is beginning to replace the French.” 

Education in eighteenth century England receives from 
Germans more adverse than favorable criticism. The English- 
man’s aversion to changes in the existing order of things, his 
blind adherence to tradition, was said to give to his educa- 
tional system a sadly antiquated character; so much so that 
Goede considers the public schools and universities of England 

1See Wendeborn: Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben. Hamburg, 1813. Intro. 
by C. D. Ebeling, p. IV. 


* Neueste Reise durch England, etc., p. 169. 
* Annalen der brittischen Geschichte. Vol. I, p. 347. 
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two centuries behind those of the other leading European coun- 
tries! On the other hand, we find frequent mention of one 
great advantage of the English educational system; that is, 
the freedom which it allows for individual development along 
natural lines. Wendeborn sees a close resemblance between 
the Englishman’s ideas of education and his taste in gardens 
and parks: “He loves nature, he comes to her aid again and 
again with a helpful hand, he will not allow art to destroy 
any of her works. This very trait is the cause of the English- 
man’s attaining most nearly to the real dignity and destiny 
of man.”? Together with this fidelity to nature Wendeborn 
regards the uniformity of education among all classes as a 
benefit to the English nation, and to this same uniformity he 
attributes much that is peculiar in the national character. 
In elaboration of this point he says:? ‘‘That the inhabitants of 
this island esteem their form of government, their customs, 
their manners, their pleasures, so highly and look down on 
other nations with a reprehensible national pride often border- 
ing on the ridiculous, is a result of their education and their 
schools. A native Englishman of rank who has received his 
education from childhood on in France, Germany or Switzer- 
land will play the réle of a foreigner, even against his wishes; 
in spite of his being British by birth, he will at least find himself 
less able to win the friendship and respect of his fellow country- 
men, even if he escapes their positive contempt, than if—to 
put it paradoxically—he had followed the course of nature and 
become an Englishman through artificial means.” Kiittner 
is another of the numerous Germans with whom education in 
England finds favor on account of its conformity to nature: 
“Education is, on the whole, much more liberal and un- 
constrained than in Germany; children are not held in check 
to such an extent by leading-strings, but are left more to their 
own resources; they are not admonished, scolded and punished 
so much, but are allowed rather to gain wisdom from their own 
unhappy experiences.” 
1 Fingland, etc. Vol. I, p. 197. 
2 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 239. 


3ibid., Vol. IV, p. 199. 
4N. A. d. B.. Vol. XXIV (1796), pt. I, p. 144. 
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As for the English universities, they were thought to be too 
much under the dominion of the Established Church. They 
afforded very thorough training in theology, but not in other 
fields of learning. To have the advantages of a good educa- 
tion in medicine no one thought of going to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but rather to Edinburgh or else to a foreign university, 
and the young Englishman who wished to learn his country’s 
laws and earn fame in its courts of justice had to go te London 
to prepare himself for his profession. Wendeborn, who writes 
at length on the subject of education in England, is very 
severe in his exhaustive criticism of Oxford and Cambridge, 
as the following passage will indicate: ! “‘ Very few indeed learn 
anything thoroughly at these universities, and if they bring 
nothing with them from their preparatory school and do not 
study faithfully on their own account at college, they are very 
certain to return home entirely empty-minded. A prominent 
and learned man sent his grandson to Oxford and desired of 
him only that he should not forget in the first three years 
all that he had acquired at school."’ Furthermore, Wendeborn 
remarks? “They are patterned in every respect after the old 
monasteries, and it is remarkable that a nation which considers 
itself so wise does not think of improvements, in order to do 
away with the useless features which every man of good sense 
recognizes in them |[i.e., the universities], and to make of them 
useful institutions." Forster has similar objections: “The 
monastic order which prevails in the English universities has 
been praised in Germany as exemplary—because it is not 
known. The rules here are so strict that their observance is 
an impossibility.”* The very stress which is laid upon 
religion, makes of it in Forster's opinion an empty form, or 
even a pernicious influence. ‘For my part,” he states, “I 
can not understand how young men can escape the alternative 
of bigotry or infidelity, when they are required here, during a 
period of six or eight years, to go to prayers in the chapel of 
their college four times a day. This opus eperaium, of which 

1 Zustand, ete. Vol. IV, p. 204. : 

2 ibid., p. 262. 

S Ansichien, etc. Sdmmitliche Schrifien. Vol. IIT, p. 430. 
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the good effects are shown by the initials carved on the 
benches a few steps from the altar in the chapel of Christ 
Church College, must produce a spiritual dulness, once it 
ever becomes 4 custom.” 

But in spite of these serious short-comings of En glish schools 
and particularly of the universities, eighteenth century Ger- 
mans testify without a dissenting voice to the high state of 
learning in England and to the superior culture of the English 
people as a whole. Johann Georg Zimmermann, whose 
opinion on this subject has especial weight on account of his 
own attainments as a scientist, says that “any European 
nation not deprived of its senses, while perhaps claiming pre- 
eminence in learning for itself, will certainly not fail to give 
second place to England.” And again he tells us that in all 
the sciences and in almost all the arts the English are as great 
as is possible for mere men to be, and, furthermore, that their 
full consciousness of their own greatness is only too evident.” 
A still earlier expression of opinion concerning English scholar- 
ship which is of especial interest may be taken from the diary 
of Haller? ‘In the sciences it seems that no country is more 
advanced at present than England, unless it be in jurispru- 
dence; for the English have their own laws and do not concern 
themselves about those of the Romans. But in the investiga- 
tion of nature, in scientific research and in everything that 
involves the art of measuring and the nature of substances 
[die Messkunst und die Natur der Wesen| they surpass all 
previous ages and all contemporary countries. The causes are: 
first, the wealth of the nation, a good government and the 
liberal rewards offered for scholarship; secondly, the reflecting 
and ambitious nature of this people, which carries all it 
undertakes, good or bad, to a high state of perfection; and, 
thirdly, the superior learning of English scholars.” As further 
proof of the generous recognition given by Germans to English 
scholarship throughout the eighteenth century, let us take the 
following statement of Achenwall, written sixty years later 

1 Vom Nationalstolze, p. 133. 


2 ibid., p. 263. 
3 Tagebiicher, etc., p. 132. 
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than the preceding:! ‘‘The Englishman is endowed by nature 
with traits that make for perfection in the sciences; profound- 
ness and untiring energy are peculiar to him. No nation has 
produced greater intellects than the English, and none has 
done more to advance those sciences which are the greatest 
credit to the human mind and the most useful in ordinary life.”’ 

Taube emphasizes the excellence of English scholarship by 
a comparison of England’s contributions to intellectual culture 
with those of France. In his opinion, “the light which is 
spread over the arts and sciences usually emanates from 
England. The errors which find their way into the same, 
come mostly from the French; not, it is true, on account of 
ignorance, but from superficiality and lack of thorough investi- 
gation.’’* In spite of the assertions of Wendeborn and 
numerous others to the contrary, Lichtenberg characterizes 
English scholars as independent and original, and in this 
respect he rates them higher than the scholars of his own 
country. This view he expresses in the following aphorisms:? 
“English geniuses go in advance of the fashions, and Germans 
trail behind.—The German scholar keeps his books open too 
long, and the Englishman closes them too soon. Each, how- 
ever, has his place in the world.” 

The charge is often brought by Germans that the English 
scholar is lacking in versatility. They observe that he attains 
a high degree of proficiency in his chosen field of knowledge, 
but that he seldom reaches out beyond its boundaries in 
order to broaden his scholarship.t| To refute this a German 
resident of London in a letter to the Deutsches Museum? 
dated November 8, 1779, writes as follows: ‘‘Any one who 
has come into contact with English scholars or who has even 
looked a little into their writings, will find this to be quite 


1 Staatsverfassung der heutigen vornehmsten Europdischen Reiche. (1790) 
Pt. I, p. 311. 

2 Abschilderung der englandischen Manufacturen. Part I, p. 2, footnote. 

3 Urtheile und Bemerkungen iiber den Charakter verschiedener Volker. Nach- 
trag. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, pp. 121-122. 

4See, for example, Volkmann’s Neueste Reisen, Vol. I, p. 113 and Goede’s 
England, etc., Vol. III, p. 86. 

51780, Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 197. 
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false. There is hardly a tutor at either of the universities 
who does not understand Greek and Latin so well that he 
can explain the meaning and the beauties of the different 
authors to his students and who does not possess at the same 
time a knowledge of mathematics, not only geometry and a 
little algebra, but also astronomy and physics. . . . Besides, 
no educated Englishman is a stranger to the history of his 
own country, to its laws and its political constitution. Of 
modern languages he usually understands French and often 
Italian.”” The writer of this letter maintains that a country’s 
culture can not be judged by the number of books it produces. 
By this standard, Germany would take first rank; but he 
reminds us that ‘‘there are countries where not a great deal is 
written, but where culture and refinement of manners are 
promoted through daily intercourse, through observation and 
through experience gained from many objects'and many 
places.”’ 

The gereral interest taken by the English in literature, art 
and science and the homage paid to their great men in all 
fields of intellectual achievement are subjects which receive 
the frequent attention of eighteenth century German writers 
on England. Moritz is positive ‘that the English classical 
authors are read, without any comparison, more than the 
German, who are read only by scholars and, at the most, by 
the middle classes, while the national authors of the English 
are read by the people, as is indicated, among various ways, 
by the innumerable editions.’’! The Deutsches Museum for 
December 1784 contains an interesting article on Englische 
und deutsche Literaturliebe,2 in which we read that Captain 
Cook’s Journey around the World has just appeared in London 
in a handsome edition of 2000 copies, all of which were sold 
within two days at 4£ 14s. each. The assertion is made that 
no work could have met with anything like corresponding 


1 Reisen eines Deutschen in England, p. 24. 

2 Vol. II, pt. 12, p. 532. This article is probably to be attributed to Heinrich 
Christian Boie, editor of the Museum and one of the leading exponents of English 
culture in eighteenth century Germany. This periodical is, in fact, more 
consistently pro-British than any of the others, not excepting Archenholz’ 
Annalen. 
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success in Germany, even at a sixth of the above price. The 
question as to the cause of this difference between the two 
countries is answered as follows: ‘‘Not our poverty [is the 
cause], for that is taken into consideration. We are in reality 
not six times as poor as the British, as I have assumed, and 
then it must be remembered that we have thirty million 
people, while the British kingdom has only eleven million 
and that among us, consequently, in order to equal them, 
there would have to be three times as many friends of the 
muses. The only true explanation, accordingly, is our lack 
of interest in the sciences and literature,—our coldness and 
dulness for everything great and noble,—despite all boasts of 
enlightenment, our barbarity.”” Even Wendeborn is willing 
to allow the English some credit for the recognition they give 
to genius. He admits that, “generally speaking, the English 
public, in a certain manner, has cause to be proud of the fact 
that it rewards achievements in the arts and sciences more 
liberally than is customary among other nations.” ! F orster, 
too, draws a comparison between his own country and England, 
which is decidedly to the advantage of the latter. On the 
occasion of a visit to a tavern in Birmingham named in honor 
of Shakespeare, he exclaims? ‘‘How admirably and advan- 
tageously is the general culture of the English shown by the 
homage they pay to the great men who have produced it. 
When will it occur to any one in Germany to give to a hotel 
the name of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller or Wieland?—This is 
by no means so insignificant a matter as might be supposed; 
it is in such things that the genius of a nation is manifested.” 
Zimmerman is equally eulogistic in this regard:? ‘‘This people, 
often so ruthless under the pretext of freedom, forgets hatred, 
enmity, sects and factions, when the occasion is presented to 
reward great talents. The burial place of their kings is like- 
wise the burial place of their geniuses. The remains of an 
actress, which in France are relegated to a carrion-pit, are 
laid to rest in England beside the heads of the state. The 
honor which is shown in England to every great intellect has 
1 Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, Dp. 9. 


* Ansichten, etc., p. 398. 
8 Vom Nationalstolze, p. 265. 
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at all times prompted the ablest men of the kingdom to bind 
the scholar’s palms around their coronets.” It is this senti- 
ment which is expressed so forcibly by Johann Jacob Engel in 
his eulogy of Lessing,! written shortly after the latter’s death: 


“Wenn er ein Teutscher nicht, wenn er ein Britte wire, 
So schlésse seinen Sarg die Gruft der Konige ein, 
So wiird’ ein Volk, gefiihlvoll fiir die Ehre, 
Ihm 6ffentlich ein ewig Denkmal weihen.”’ 


1See Archenholz: A Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 142; also Erich Schmidt: 
Lessing. 2 Vols. Berlin, 1884. Vol. II, p. 773. 
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CHAPTER V 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 


Generally speaking, the Englishman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was, as he is today, a well groomed man, always attentive 
to his personal appearance, always concerned to make himself 
as presentable as possible and frequently over-mindful of the 
dictates of fashion. Neatness and cleanliness of dress he 
considered of prime importance, and the man in England, 
whether native or foreigner, who was careless in this respect 
inevitably lowered himself as a result in the estimation of all 
with whom he came into contact. This fact Moritz learned 
to his sorrow, and he was finally led to discontinue his foot- 
tour of England because of the cold reception his tramp-like 
appearance, an unavoidable consequence of his manner of 
travel, won for him at the English inns. Germans who 
familiarized themselves to any extent with British life advised 
their countrymen, when in England, to give careful attention 
to their dress and appearance and, if possible, to provide 
themselves with wardrobes in keeping with the demands of 
English style, for the man whose attire was so peculiar as to 
attract attention was liable to be considered an inferior being 
and to find himself the frequent object of taunts and insults 
from the populace. As we shall see in the course of our study, 
the English were not credited with an excess of kindness in 
their treatment of the foreigner, and the latter, accordingly, 
found it to his advantage during his sojourn in England to 
act and dress as nearly as possible in the native style. 

The care which the Englishman gave to his dress was not 
the sole cause of the favorable impression his personal appear- 
ance made on the foreigner. We shall find later on that 
German writers had much to say in praise of the beauty of the 
English-woman, and they usually agreed that the English 
people as a whole presented attractive physical characteristics. 
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Goede undertakes to give a description of the national type:! 
“The physiognomies of both sexes in England are less charm- 
ing than noble and distinguished. A handsome, open fore- 
head, frank eyes which are less fiery than clear and gentle, 
a nobly shaped nose and even, regular features characterize 
both sexes. Those distorted physiognomies, those irregularly 
shaped faces, those sharp, deep-set features which are so 
often found among other peoples are very seldom seen in 
England. The complexion of the men is clear and ruddy; 
that of the women is very beautiful, their skin is delicate, 
transparent and of dazzling whiteness.’”’ When we read what 
Berckenmeyer has to say, we wonder if this fine complexion, 
even in the case of men, is altogether natural. Britain, 
according to his explanation,? comes from ‘‘the old word 
brit,” which means colored or painted, and came to be applied 
to the country because its warriors were accustomed to paint 
their bodies with a certain herb in order to make themselves 
appear more terrible to their enemy; and this means of adorn- 
ment the Englishman is said never to have discarded. 

The German usually compliments the Englishman on his 
dress and personal appearance, but in this regard Pdéllnitz is 
an exception. He declares that ‘‘there’s not a people upon 
the earth that set themselves off so ill as the English do, and 
really they had need to be as well shap’d as they are for the 
generality, or their dress would be insupportable.’”* This 
is to be taken as a criticism of style rather than of carelessness 
in dress, for elsewhere‘ Pdllnitz tells us that in general every- 
body in England is well clad and that even the beggars do not 
make so ragged an appearance as they do elsewhere. Moritz, 
after a few days in London, writes:> ‘I have, in general, not 
seen such fine houses and streets as in Berlin, but everywhere 
handsomer people and more of them. It gives me genuine 
pleasure . . . to meet, almost exclusively, well dressed people 
of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, in the densest 

1 England, etc. Vol. II, pp. 260-261. 

2 Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, p. 205. 

3 Memoirs. Vol. V, p. 245. 


4ibid., Vol. III, p. 270. 
5 Reisen eines Deutschen in England, p. 16. 
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crowds and to see no street-vender without white linen and 
scarcely a beggar who does not at least wear a clean shirt 
beneath his ragged clothing.”” According to Goede,! the newly 
arrived foreigner was so‘ struck with the clean, attractive 
dress of the people he saw in the streets of English towns that 
he involuntarily asked whether they were not adorned for some 
especial occasion, only to learn that he was viewing the usual, 
every-day scene. The frequent allusions to the cleanliness 
of the English people lead us to suspect that this virtue was 
not quite so common on the Continent as it might have been. 
We learn from the Sittengemdlde von London, to which refer- 
ence has already been made (p. 35) that “cleanliness in the 
highest degree is everywhere prevalent among them [the 
English]. It is the rule in the dwellings, as well as in the 
clothing, especially the linen, of all, even of the lowest class.” 
And Kiittner tells us that, while the Englishman dresses with 
the greatest simplicity, his linen is of the finest quality and is 
always immaculate and that the materials of his clothing are 
the very best to be had.3 

The uniformity of dress that prevailed was another feature 
that attracted the attention of German visitors. There was 
nothing in England to correspond to the picturesque costumes 
of the German peasants, nor was there the great difference in 
dress between the higher and lower classes that was to be seen 
on the Continent. In this connection Goede says: “In 
England it will be impossible for the foreigner to distinguish 
the merchant from the lord and from the scholar; even the 
shop-keeper, even many workmen can mingle with the others 
without revealing their identity.”’ On this point we also read 
in Wendeborn:> ‘In Germany the clothing of the common 
man, of the artisan and the man of means varies in quality. 
Of all this but little is found in England. The materials which 
are made for the common people and for poor people are not 
so abundant, and few there are who will wear them... . 

1 England, etc. Vol. I, p. 4. 

2 Neue Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. LX XVII (1803), pt. 1, p. 150. 

8 Beitrage zur Kenninis . . . von Frankreich, p. 97. 


4 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 262. 
5 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 1 50. 
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Every one wants to wear fine clothes, and those who can not 
procure new garments buy discarded ones second hand, so 
that they may at least present a ‘shabby genteel’ appearance.” 

If we are to accept the German opinion, we must believe 
that no other nation in the eighteenth century was so much 
the slave of fashion as the English. This opinion seems to 
have become more prevalent toward the close of the century. 
Archenholz makes frequent mention of the Englishman’s 
custom of adorning himself always according to the latest 
style; in 1785 he writes as follows: ‘‘The English are un- 
fortunately led away beyond all the other countries in Europe 
by the luxury of dress, which every day seems to increase. 
Twenty years ago gold and silver lace was not worn but at 
court and the theaters; persons elegantly attired always rode 
in carriages. . . . One now often meets with laced clothes; 
even the common people sometimes appear in embroidered 
vests. In general, however, the English still wear plain broad- 
cloth both in summer and winter, but it is of the finest kind: 
a common tradesman will use no other.’’ In 1796, if we may 
trust this same authority,? one folly succeeded another in 
the world of fashion; in the winter, women’s elbows were bare, 
but as summer approached the style required that the entire 
arm should be covered and that the lower part of the sleeve 
should be profusely adorned. In the Géttingisches Historisches 
Magazin of the year 1787’ is found an interesting article on 
British customs, from which we take the following account 
of the fashions: ‘‘ Despite the fact that bag-wigs [Haarbeutel] 
and French styles are seen only at court, the daily attire and 
adornment of the young Englishman or Irishman requires at 
least as much time as the most magnificent dress of state. 
The dandies, who carry on their flirtations in the most im- 
maculate garb, put on in the morning fresh linen and an 
especial suit and have their hair carefully dressed. All this 
is repeated towards noon, and it may be easily imagined how 

1A Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 114. 

2 Annalen, etc. Vol. XIX, p. 343. 

3 Géttingisches Historisches Magazin von E. Meiners und L. T. Spittler. 


8 Vols. Hanover, 1787-91. Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 157 (Letter from Ireland. Dec. 
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much time is lost in the preparation of the toilette and under 
the hands of the hairdresser.’”’ As to the absolute sway of 
fashion, Goede gives testimony:! “It is only in England that 
Fashion has subjugated all classes. Youth and Old Age do 
homage to her; she comprises all transitory external adorn- 
ments, which she produces in ever changing forms, and reigns 
with equal power in the remote, as in the nearer parts of the 
kingdom. It is remarkable how quickly and how generally 
Fashion effects her transformations in England.”’ 

Every visitor to a foreign land finds many customs that are 
new and strange to him. This was particularly true in the 
case of Germans who visited England a century and a half 
ago. So striking were the peculiarities of the British people 
to Archenholz that he begins his Picture of England with the 
following observations: ‘‘The island of Great Britain is so 
different from all the other states of Europe in the form of its 
government, its laws, its customs, its manners and the mode 
of thinking and acting adopted by its inhabitants that it 
seems rather to belong to some other globe than that on which 
we live.”” Elsewhere Archenholz quotes from an old English 
song the lines, ‘‘The highest in the world has changed to the 
lowest, since my old hat was new,” and he declares that this 
statement is more applicable to the British than to any other 
people? “They breakfast at noon, have dinner in the evening 
and supper in the morning. Women apply themselves assidu- 
ously to the arts and sciences and gentlemen of polite society 
to the acquisition of a knowledge of ribbons, trimmings and 
perfumeries. Wealthy lords manage their own estates, keep 
their own accounts and ponder day and night over profitable 
investments for their money. Merchants keep fast horses 
for the races, dine in taverns at five guineas each and spend their 
nights at games of chance. Actors and actresses teach ladies 
and gentlemen of rank the rules of etiquette and good form, 
while other lords with their ladies vie with each other in 
shining at private theaters, where they play comedy for the 
amusement of the invited comedians.”’ 


1 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 263. 
2 Annalen, etc. Vol. V, p. 318. 
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English society struck the German as being extremely un- 
conventional, for at home and likewise in France, where he 
frequently traveled, he was accustomed to a superabundance 
of social ceremony and was hampered in his intercourse with 
his fellows by innumerable fixed rules of etiquette. Like many 
of his other outstanding characteristics, the Englishman’s 
neglect of ceremony was attributed to his spirit of freedom. 
He was said to be guided by the opinion that he need follow 
the dictates of good breeding only in so far as they did not 
conflict with his own convenience or his own inclinations. In 
consequence of this latitude—so Zimmermann discovers with 
surprise'—‘‘it is no harm to throw one’s self back in an 
elbow-chair when tired of sitting upright, and you may invite 
your friends to eat and drink with you at all hours and all 
seasons, whether to breakfast, dinner or supper, or whether 
you have roast or boiled meat to give them.’’ Such a dis- 
regard of convention Pé6llnitz is inclined to consider a virtue, 
and in his comparison of the French with the English on this 
score the former appear at a disadvantage:? “‘It seems to me 
that the English are not the slaves of that tyrant custom, and 
choose to follow their genius and good sense. They don’t 
surfeit themselves with those nothings which the French call 
politeness and which seem to be invented only to pass away 
the time. . . . To speak my mind plainly, if I were twenty 
years of age, I could like to become a complete Frenchman, 
but now that I am forty I am perfectly reconciled to the 
manners and customs of the English.’’ Archenholz states? 
that ‘‘a traveler, more especially if he passes immediately from 
France to Great Britain, in looking for that politeness at once 
so splendid and so trifling which he has been used to, will not 
fail to imagine the English rude and uncultivated; and this, 
merely because he does not give himself the trouble to search 
beyond the surface of their character.’’ Forster seems to 
have been such a traveler, despite the fact that he resided 
long in England and, as we have already learned, was in 

1 Vom Nationalstolze, p.120. (The translation of Wilcocke, p. 118, is quoted 


here.) 
2 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 288 (Whatley’s translation). 


3A Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 52. 
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general quite an ardent admirer of English culture. He gives 
an account of society in London, from which we quote the 
following, not very flattering statements:! ‘“‘ Everywhere social 
intercourse is stiff and awkward. Before dinner people sit 
motionless in their chairs, have little to say, cross their arms 
and appear bored till dinner is announced. Then the women 
flock into the dining-room like cranes; nobody escorts them. 
Drinks are ordered as at a tavern, or small drinking parties 
are formed, and after dinner toasts are drunk. . . . Only in 
the West End are napkins in use; in the City they are never 
seen. Small dishes are found only in the aristocratic district; 
in the eastern part they eat all sorts of things from the same 
plate.” Quite different is the view of English society given 
by Wendeborn. The German clergyman frequently voices 
his high regard for the Englishman as a social being, and the 
social life of London is altogether to his liking? ‘There is 
just as much cheerfulness and good humor in English social 
gatherings as in those of any other nation. Yet to my great 
pleasure I have observed the absence here of that stiffness, 
that effort to appear clever, that spirit of contention which is 
sO annoying in other countries. . . . The conversation of an 
Englishman is by no means so animated, so loud, so ingratiat- 
ing as that of some other peoples, but to me it is the most 
pleasing of all. If it is true that an Englishman talks less, 
still, he often says more in ten words than others do in a 
hundred. If he assures me with a word and a clasp of the 
hand that he is my friend, I believe him on his single word 
more readily than on a hundred wretched, trivial compli- 
ments.” 

While the Englishman usually appeared, in the eyes of 
foreigners, to be of a serious, even of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, he has always been known to be fond of all kinds of 
amusements and to enter into his play with the same enthu- 
siasm that carries him to success in his work. Toze, whose 
statements—since he was never in England himself—may be 
taken as representing the general impression that was current 

1 Ansichten, etc., p. 376. | 

* Zustand, etc. Vol. II, pp. 284-285. 
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on the continent, attributes to the English a great fondness 
for diversions and entertainments of all kinds, including! 
‘plays, operas, concerts, balls, masquerades, assemblies, routs, 
clubs and horse races.” 

Since the amusements of a nation are among those customs 
that undergo decided changes in the course of time, we must 
bear in mind that Péllnitz is describing conditions as he found 
them in the early part of the century [1729-1733], when we 
read the following extract from his Memoirs: “The nobility, 
the citizens and the lower rank of the people have, all, their 
recreations; and whereas in other countries the rich alone 
seem to have a right to pleasures, the English nation has 
diversions for all classes, and the mechanic, as well as his 
lordship, knows how to make himself merry when he has done 
his day’s work. The English are very much for shows. 
Battles, especially, of what nature soever, are an’ agreeable 
amusement to them, and of these they have all kinds. Some- 
times they engage bulls with other beasts, and at other times 
they have cock-fighting. . . . The battles of animals are not 
the only ones to be seen in England, there being very often 
combats of gladiators, when the wretches for pitiful lucre 
fight with one another at swords and very often wound each 
other cruelly. The English delight very much in this sort of 
prize-fighting; they shout loud applauses when either of the 
two wounds his antagonist. And when the battle is over, 
the two combatants shake hands and make each other a low 
bow to show they don’t bear one another malice.”’ 

Some of the amusements of the English were attended with 
such cruelty as to shock the foreigner, who often received the 
impression that the nation was lacking in sympathetic feelings. 
Soon after his arrival in England in 1767 Wendeborn had 
occasion to revise his opinion of the Englishman on account 
of the horsé races and bull fights which he witnessed in Nor- 
thampton. Nor did a parliamentary election, characterized 
by “bribes, party spirit, drunkenness and fighting,’’ find 

1Toze, M.E. The Present State of Europe, translated from the German by 
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greater favor with him. ‘‘All these things,’’ he writes in his 
Memoirs, “were very striking to me and my moral feelings 
were so often wounded by them that I was compelled to 
lower not a little the exalted conception of the Englishman's 
character which I had brought with me across the sea.” 
Wendeborn points out many evident traces of old Roman and 
Saxon customs in the England of his day, and he declares 
that he is often astonished to find so many analogies between 
Roman and English history. ‘I only wish,’ he says in this 
connection,? ‘“‘that I did not have to add that the character 
of the Romans under the triumvirates is quite applicable to 
the English of today. It has long since been observed that 
the English nation inherits its fondness for all kinds of spec- 
tacles from the Romans; and even if the present shows are 
free from the horrors which even the Roman woman could 
witness in cold blood, yet the days on which criminals are 
hanged at Tyburn are a sort of holiday for the London popu- 
lace, and thousands of spectators of both sexes see a half 
dozen unhappy fellow-creatures deprived of existence by means 
of a rope, just as cheerfully as Roman citizens of all classes 
saw the gladiators break each other’s necks in their combats.” 

Toward the end of the century we find frequent statements 
to the effect that the Englishman’s ideas of enjoyment are 
undergoing a change. Boxing has taken the place of the 
gladiatorial combats described by Pdllnitz, but this sport 
itself appears none too civilized to German observers. Kiitt- 
ner finds that the taste for horse-racing is by no means so 
strong as it once was, particularly among the higher classes,’ 
and Archenholz states® that ‘‘the nation already begins to be 
less attached to hunting and to feel a greater passion for the 
fine arts and everything that can add to the pleasures of a 
sensuous life.’”” The Englishman’s enthusiasm for all kinds 
of games of chance, for speculation and wagers, was so great 

1 Erinnerungen, p. 83. 

2 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 240. 

3 See, for example, Jos. Albr. v. Ittner’s Schriften. 3 Vols. Freiburg, 1827- 
28. Vol. II. ‘‘Boxerei,’”’ p. 321, ff: 


4A. d. B., Vol. CX (1792), pt. 1, p. 216. 
5 Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 127. 
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that in the eyes of our German friends, it amounted to a 
serious vice. According again to Archenholz,! ‘a love of 
what is singular and extraordinary occasions that spirit of 
gambling which is so general in England. . . . Such is the 
passion of the English for play that every dispute is generally 
decided by a bet.” 

No other form of diversion had a greater appeal for the 
eighteenth century Englishman than theater-going, and the 
theater was to foreign visitors one of the most interesting 
institutions of the country. ‘As to plays,” writes Poéllnitz,? 
“the English are fond of ’em and have more of them than any 
other nation.” In his praise of English theaters Archenholz 
is especially enthusiastic; in them he finds united? “all the 
efforts of art, the elegance of composition and the flights of the 
imagination.’”’ Wendeborn considers no place better than 
the theater for studying the national character:* ‘“Aristo- 
crats and plebeans are present, and the latter are bent on 
demonstrating that they consider themselves quite as good 
as the former. The upper gallery of the play-house, which 
the populace occupies, usually governs the entire house, and 
the actors must be guided largely by their commands and 
their humor.”’ 

It has already been stated that German comedies were 
frequently shocking to the Englishman’s sense of propriety 
and were presented on the English stage only in carefully 
expurgated versions. In connection with this it is interesting 
to note that Germans could also find English plays shocking. 
This was the case with Forster:> “The character of the English 
combines good-nature, sentiment»lity, roughness and sensu- 
ousness. Hence there is in the'r pi. 3 so much excellence, 
ingenuousness, together with so much :..uecency. The French 
have more regard for the proprieties and say nothing in public 
which a lady of refinement might not repeat.” 

The behavior of the audience in English theaters must have 

libid., Vol. II, p. 142. 

2 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 299. 

3 Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 160. 
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been frequently quite as diverting as the play itself. Moritz 
complains! of the disturbances he experienced and refers par- 
ticularly to the shouting and the hurling of oranges and other 
missiles from the galleriés. Ill-bred in the extreme was the 
English theater public, according to the characterization of 
Schiitz.2. The occupants of the gallery were not satisfied with 
throwing orange peels into the parterre and the boxes, but 
frequently threw glasses of water as well, injuring the spec- 
tators and ruining their clothing; and Kiittner deplored the 
absence of the gendarmes who kept order in French theaters,’ 
especially when he was annoyed by drunken men, whom no one 
attempted to have removed, and by coarse, ill-bred people, 
who had no regard for decency and who frequently put an 
end to the play by their quarrelling, fighting and shouting. 
Since theater-going in England was attended with such 
difficulties, it was fortunate that the plays themselves and the 
efforts of the actors found favor with foreign as well as native 
spectators. In fact, adverse criticism such as appears in an 
anonymous letter to the Merkur for April, 1785, is quite 
rare: “I must confess that I have found no masters of 
declamation on the English stage. They usually have a 
dragging accent at the end of the verse or sentence and always 
exaggerate in the pathetic parts. Their action is stiff and 
monotonous, and decorations and costumes are anything but 
excellent.” Count Frederick von Kielmansegge, who, in 
company with his brother, went to England in 1761 to attend 
the coronation of King George III and Queen Sophia Charlotte, 
Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, represents more accurately 
the prevailing German opinion of the English theater “I 
certainly believe that there is no stage in the world which 
equals the English in its choice of actors; at Drury Lane, for 
1 Reisen in England, p. 42. 


?N. A. d. B., Vol. V (1793), pt. I, p. 270. 

3 Beitrage zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, p. 96. 

4p. I90. 

5 Diary of a Journey to England in the years 1761-62, trans. from the ms. by 
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example, you have an impression that every uctor has been 
expressly made for his part. Garrick is, however, the only 
one who can delineate every character with equal skill, from 
the philosopher down to the fool, from the king to the peasant, 
and who appears to put on a different face with each char- 
acter.”’ Elsewhere! Kielmansegge refers to the English stage 
as one “‘which has no superior in the world, and on which 
everything is produced with the highest degree of truth.” 

The praise given by German visitors to certain actors is 
very generous. Of this, as might be expected, the famous 
Shakespeare player, Garrick, receives the largest share. 
Lichtenberg’s Briefe aus England? contain a lengthy and inter- 
esting discussion of the personality and art of this great genius, 
as well as of several other actors, including Mrs. Abington 
and the Barrys. The Germans who saw Garrick agreed that 
his acting was unsurpassed.2 From the acting of Mrs. 
Siddons Hassel derived a new conception of dramatic art; 
he declared‘ that it was well worth a trip to England to see 
with what sublimity, nobility and delicacy this actress repre- 
sented the emotions of joy and sorrow. In his praise of 
Kemble Forster is less extravagant, but the dignity of this 
actor and of English actors in general in serious rdéles he finds 
very commendable. He gives an interesting explanation of 
the English actor’s superiority in parts requiring dignity of 
bearing:® ‘‘ This dignity, this loftiness in the rdles of kings and 
heroes I have never seen on the German stage, because here 
the action in such parts is not natural enough, or, perhaps, is 
too natural. I am inclined to believe that the familiarity 
of intercourse among people of all classes in England, and the 
nobility which is so apparent here in the culture and character 
even of the lowest classes—however much it is mixed with 
narrow-mindedness and ignorance of certain subjects—natu- 
rally ennoble the actor.” 


libid., p. 222. 

2 Gedanken, Satiren, Fragmente. 2 Vols. Jena, 1907. Vol. II, p. 72 ff. 
These letters were addressed to Boie and first appeared in the Deutsches Museum 
in 1776 and 1778. 

3 See, for instance, Wendeborn: Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, p. 456. 
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Wendeborn and Goede give it as the general opinion that 
the English take more interest in tragedy than in comedy and 
that their actors appear to better advantage in serious than in 
lighter rdles.1. This was by no means the view of all Germans 
who visited England, and Wendeborn himself states that this 
condition seems to have changed, since three times as many 
comedies as tragedies were being written and played toward 
the close of the century. To Baron Bielfeld English comedy 
was more pleasing than English tragedy, as appears from the 
following? “The first time I was at an English tragedy the 
action of the performers appeared to me quite extravagant, 
and the sound of their voices seemed in my ears like frightful 
howlings: and though I still find their manner in general 
outrée, yet it does not shock me as at first; I sometimes dis- 
cover a truth and always an extraordinary power, which, in 
the most pathetic parts of the piece, does not fail to have 
great effect. . . . The English comedy is my delight. I there 
find a vivacity and a resemblance of nature that is admirable.” 
With this last opinion Uffenbach is in hearty agreement :3 
“As for English comedies, I must confess that they are in- 
comparable and that the English represent in a very natural 
way their personages and passions.” 

An institution that invariably won the admiration of Ger- 
man visitors was the English home, and the family life of the 
nation was held to be little short of ideal. One of the English- 
man’s chief aims was the establishment of a comfortable 
domicile, and especially gratifying did he find it, if he could 
own even a modest estate in the country. Even in Ireland, 
according to Kiittner,! such country seats were much more 
numerous than in France or Germany, and in England they 
were so general that “many clergymen, physicians, small 
merchants, and, in short, citizens of all kinds, had their 
country places.” We have already seen that the external 
appearance of the houses did not appeal to the German visitor, 


' Zustand, etc. Vol. IV., p. 438; England, etc. Vol. III, p. 222, p. 252. 
* Letters. Vol. IV, p. 64. 
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but once he had entered an English home, his impressions 
were altogether more favorable. Biischel found the interior 
of the houses to be much neater and more attractive in 
England than in hisown country. ‘‘In regard to the arrange- 
ment and decoration of the rooms,” he writes,! ‘English 
women rival those of every other nation. The commonest 
handicraftsman has in addition to his work-room at least one 
room in which he receives strangers and in which nothing is to 
be seen that suggests his trade.” 

The home life of the English is strongly eulogized by Goede; 
he finds here one of the important points of England’s superi- 
ority over France. ‘Travelers have often observed,’ he 
writes,? ‘‘that the English present their most attractive side 
in their domestic life and that they cultivate all family rela- 
tions with great tenderness and noble artlessness. The Eng- 
lish believe that they owe this advantage to the female sex, 
whose fine feeling, whose delicate sense of domesticity casts 
charm and serenity over their family life.’ 

The mutual relations of parent and child were usually 
described as admirable. We have it on the rather doubtful 
authority of Berckenmeyer® that children had such great 
respect as to fall frequently upon their knees before their 
parents, and to beg of them every morning and every evening 
a blessing. The parents’ side of the case is presented somewhat 
more reliably by Moritz:* ‘‘Even those of low rank seem to be 
very kind and indulgent toward their children and not to 
stifle their spirit by beating them and scolding them so much 
as is done among the populace in Germany. The children 
must learn very early to respect themselves, while in Germany 
the parents among the lower classes rear their children to the 
very same slavery under which they themselves groan.” The 
foreigner observed that the relations in which parents and 
children lived showed more refinement than was usually the 
case in other countries. Although the children were very 
respectful, they were never seen to approach their parents in 

1 Neue Reisen, p. 208. 

2 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 292. 
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a shy, frightened manner. In general the English family in 
its domestic relations appeared neither as sentimental on the 
one hand nor as cold and indifferent on the other as that of 
other nationalities. A clear insight into this aspect of the 
English character is obtained from the following view of 
Goede:! ‘Since family life in general is looked on in England 
as a magic circle which embraces all earthly happiness, parents 
have a particularly high regard for their children. But 
Englishmen abhor the appearance of sentimentality. With a 
sentimental Frenchman every other word is heart. In England 
I have heard only anatomists, clergymen and actors speak 
of the human heart; but the judgment of all who have had 
opportunity to observe the English people for any length of 
time is that the impulses of tender affection, intimate friend- 
ship and touching gratitude penetrate the hearts of English- 
men with a vigor and warmth that permeates the whole being. 
The outward control of the feelings is among Englishmen a 
rule of good breeding which they impart to their children 
from early youth.” 

In Péllnitz’ day a visit to an English home was all the more 
pleasant on account of a practice, later discontinued, of which 
he writes with some enthusiasm: ‘“There’s one custom estab- 
lished in these houses which, to be sure, you would not dislike, 
viz., that at the first time of a man’s introduction to a family, 
he salutes the mistress of the house with a kiss, which tho’ 
but a very modest one, ’tis a pleasure to see a colour come into 
the lady’s cheeks, as if they had committed a fault.” That 
this was not an innovation of the eighteenth century, but 
rather a waning custom may be deduced from a letter which 
Erasmus of Rotterdam wrote from England in 1499 to his 
friend Faustus Andrelinus, an Italian poet, urging him to 
forget his gout and melancholy and come to England: “for 
here,”’ the letter runs, “girls with the faces of angels are so 

1 England, etc. Vol. I, p. 206. 
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kind and gracious that you would prefer them to all your 
muses. Wherever you go you are received by all with kisses; 
when you take your leave, you are dismissed with kisses; 
you return, the kisses are repeated. They come to visit you, 
kisses again; they leave you, kisses all around. Should you 
meet each other anywhere, kisses in rich profusion; in short, 
wherever you go or stay, there’s nothing but kisses.” ! 
Regarding British hospitality there is no scarcity of German 
comment. That the English have always found it their chief 
delight to entertain their own friends and kinsmen, to keep 
open house to their own circle, is well known; but it is the 
reception which an outsider might expect at their hands that 
concerns us chiefly here. There is no doubt as to the general 
opinion on the Continent; it was that the English were none 
too hospitable toward foreigners. But the writings of the 
majority of the Germans who visited England and’ came into 
close contact with the English people undoubtedly tended to 
remove this impression from the minds of their countrymen. 
Since Moritz seems to have fared worse than any of the 
others, we will let him speak first. He relates the difficulties 
he experienced at a number of inns, among them, one in the 
vicinity of Oxford? ‘‘Finally I ordered a pitcher of beer, 
which I obtained for spot cash, but a piece of bread, for 
which I should likewise have been glad to pay, was refused me. 
Such an astonishing lack of hospitality I had certainly not 
expected at an English inn. But I wished to try everything 
possible, in order to see how far the incivility of these people 
would go. I requested, accordingly, that they allow me to 
sleep on a bench and give me shelter, offering to pay as much 
as for a bed, for I was so tired that I could not possibly go 
farther. But while I was still making this proposal, the door 
was slammed in my face.’”’ An anonymous German writer 
was not long in explaining the cause of Moritz’ troubles.* 


1 Just when this custom died out has not been ascertained. As late as 
1783, at any rate, Biischel (Neue Reisen, etc. p. 230) could speak of being 
“received and dismissed by a beautiful lady with a kiss’ as quite the usual 
thing. 

2 Reisen . . . in England, p. 89. 

5 Anmerkungen und Erinnerungen tiber Herrn Prof. Moritzens Briefe aus 
England von einem Deutschen, der auch in England gewesen ist. Allgemeine 
Literaturzeitung. 1785, Vol. I, No. 64, p. 267. 
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In the first place, he traveled on foot, which in itself was no 
recommendation, and then he was taken for a Dutchman or 
a Frenchman, and, therefore, a political enemy. No other 
Europeans were known to the ordinary Englishman, and not 
to one in ten would it occur that Moritz was of German 
nationality. 

The other side of the case is presented by Biischel, whose 
purpose in his Neue Reisen eines Deutschen nach und in England 
am Jahre 1783 was to correct and supplement some impressions 
given by Moritz. After a number of little excursions into 
the country near London, Biischel writes:! “‘ Never shall I be 
able to praise enough the hospitality of the Englishmen, who 
entertained me, although i had only recently become ac- 
quainted with them, nor their kindness and attentiveness to 
me.” Baron Bielfeld declares that the continental impression 
of English lack of hospitality is based on conditions prevailing 
only in London. ‘But go into the country,” he advises his 
friend,” “and they will give you a reception that is equally 
polite and hearty; they will load you with civilities and favors, 
and on your departure will furnish you with letters of recom- 
mendation to their friends dispersed over all England; these 
will receive you equally well and will procure you new acquain- 
tance. So that a stranger who is in any degree amiable, and 
known to be a man of character, may travel with infinite 
pleasure over all England; like a ball that is sent from one 
player to another.” We can count on Archenholz to sing 
the praises of the English whenever possible; he does not fail 
them in this instance, for among many similar statements 
from his pen we read the following in his Annalen der Brit- 
tuschen Geschichte:’ ‘The émigrés [who went to England after 
the French Revolution] gave to the English an opportunity to 
show their beneficence and hospitality. These unfortunate 
creatures come in swarms and, almost always, totally indigent. 
They were succored with praise-worthy zeal; on all sides 
subscriptions were started, to which private citizens con- 
tributed fifty, even a hundred pounds sterling. The old 

1 Neue Reisen, p. 151. 


2 Letters. Vol. IV, p. 102. 
§ Vol. IX, p. 405. 
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national hatred, the difference in religion and beliefs was 
forgotten and only the misery of the exiles was considered.” ! 
On this point Forster gives an interesting discussion, from 
which we learn that the English prided themselves on their 
hospitality and called their country the most hospitable in 
the world, but that foreigners, on the other hand, held a 
different view, due, to some extent, at least, to a misunder- 
standing of the unfamiliar customs in London. F requently 
it occurred that an Englishman, who had been showered with 
courtesies when traveling on the Continent, would discharge 
his obligations to his foreign host, when the latter visited 
England, by inviting him to dinner at a hotel, allowing the 
guest to pay for his own meal.? The Englishman’s apparently 
perverted conception of hospitality struck Forster at first 
as absurd, but in the course of time he came to regard the 
matter in a different light, due, as he states, to the following 
considerations: ‘In the first place, it is very literally true of 
the inhabitants in the country, at least, that they lavish 
hospitality on foreigners who are recommended to them. 
In the second place, it is more customary in London than 
elsewhere to dine at a hotel, since so many do not keep their 
own house there, but go, year in, year out, to a public inn 
for their meals. In the third place, many feel that they are 
allowing their guest more freedom when they take him to a 
table where he can order what he chooses. . . . Finally, even 
in London it is frequently the case that foreigners are enter- 
tained in the homes of their acquaintances. . . . But most 
important of all... is the condition represented by the 
saying, ‘In England money will buy anything you want.’ 
Beautiful hospitality! I said, when I heard this expression 
for the first time, and a thousand foreigners to one will be 
tempted to make the same exclamation. I am glad to confess 

1 That the hatred existing between the English people and the French 
refugees was very bitter despite these instances of generosity, is brought out 
in letters from London to the Merkur. See, for instance, the issues of this 
periodical for September, 1796 (p. 90), and November, 1796 (p. 319). 

2 Bielfeld, as well as Forster, writes of the Englishman’s disinclination to 
return the hospitality of foreigners. See his Letters. Vol. IV, p. 202. 

3 Ansichten, etc., p. 377, ff- 
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that I no longer hold in such slight regard this hospitality 
which secures to everyone in return for his money all that he 
can desire for his comfort and pleasure. It is not a small 
matter that the foreignér, the tourist, the customer who 
wishes to purchase something in a store, is received in a kind 
and obliging manner. And such attention is the general rule 
in England.’’ 

A consideration of the hospitality accorded to the occa- 
sional German tourist in England brings us to the broader 
question of the Englishman’s general attitude toward the 
foreigner and toward everything that had its origin outside 
of Great Britain. On this subject there is available an em- 
barassing wealth of material; and as British provincialism 
and blindness to the merits of other nations was to the German 
of the eighteenth century one of the most striking national 
traits, this aspect of the national character will be discussed 
atsome length. That the British people were more provincial 
than their neighbors on the Continent is not open to doubt. 
At a time when travel was comparatively uncommon and 
the exchange of ideas was attended with serious difficulties, 
even in the case of nations which were disposed to familiarize 
themselves with the thoughts and achievements of other 
countries, the insular situation, in itself, of the British did 
much to develop and maintain among them the popular 
impression that they had nothing to learn from the foreigner 
and that their own civilization was in every respect superior 


1From Fontane we get the impression that at one time foreigners were 
cordially received into English homes, but that after the middle of the nineteenth 
century a great change had taken place: “‘Old England’s hospitality is now no 
more than a phrase, at best the exception. It lives in the old statutes, but has 
died in the hearts. The country is open, but the homes are closed. From time 
to time I receive letters in which the phrase our English hospitable house occurs 
in every other line; but the otherwise doubtful assurance of this hospitality is 
always accompanied by regrets that, for one reason or another, it is impossible 
at the time for the writer to entertain his friends. . . . The hospitality of Old 
England is dead, and he has double cause to regret it, who, like myself, in former 
years, has had the privilege of coming to know in its fullest bloom this charming 
trait in the national character of the English.” (Aus England und Schottland. 
Berlin, 1900. p. 181.) 
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to that of other countries.!. In this connection William 
Edward Mead writes in his Grand Tour:? “All in all, perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of the ordinary run of English 
travelers was their insularity and unreadiness to admit the 
excellence of anything that was unfamiliar. Even in our 
time the discriminating Walter Bagehot has observed that 
there is nothing that the average Englishman dreads so much 
as the pain of a new idea. This trait was far more marked a 
century and a half ago and appeared at every turn. The 
English carried their nationality everywhere with them; and 
their habits and standards were in sharp contrast with those 
of the Continent. ...He [the Englishman] was forever 
vaunting the superiority of his native land and displaying his 
contempt for those who had the misfortune to be born else- 
where.” 

From almost any German who discussed at all fully the 
character and customs of the British we might obtain testi- 
mony to this effect, but we will hear from only a few. Volk- 
mann, though a great admirer of the English, clearly recog- 
nized this shortcoming: ‘‘A general trait in their character 
is their national pride, and thence it comes that not only on 
their extensive travels do they view with scorn other nations 
and whatever they encounter abroad, but they also manifest 
contempt toward foreigners who visit their country.”’ While 
Count Kielmansegge enjoyed to the utmost his season in 
London society, he did not fail to note the slight recognition 
that a visitor from abroad received there: ‘‘A foreigner has 
no rank at all in England, therefore at Court and on other 
festive occasions, where they dance according to rank, those 

1 Hagedorn, who visited England in 1729, recognized this British failing; 
he refers to it in the satirical poem ‘‘Lob unserer Zeiten’’ (Poetische Werke. 
3 pts. in 3 Vols. Hamburg,1769. Pt. III, p. 159), in which he states through- 
out precisely the opposite of what he means: 

“Der Britte, der die Fremden schatzt, 
Will einem jeden sich verbinden; 


Der stille Franzmann iibersetzt, 

Wir muntern Deutschen, wir erfinden.” 
2p. 124. 
3 Neueste Reisen. Vol. I, p. 31. 
4 Diary, p. 283. 
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gentlemen who are not lords and baronets, and who wish 
to dance, are not called up until after all the lords, and just 
as the leader of the dance pleases.’’ Goede in attributing the 
Englishman’s lack of appreciation of other nations to his 
ignorance of them, is undoubtedly correct:! ‘‘ Among no other 
European people, perhaps, the French excepted, is the knowl- 
edge of foreign countries so neglected as among the English. 
They are heard to express daily the strangest opinions of the 
rest of the world. Especially are they at a loss as to what they 
are to make of Germany.”’ Klinger adds his testimony against 
England to that of his compatriots? ‘‘The Englishman be- 
lieves that nothing is beyond him, that he is entitled to every- 
thing [ihn kleide alles, er habe zu allem Recht]; he scorns 
what he does not possess and what is beyond his reach.’’ And 
Wendeborn in his voluminous work on England finds frequent 
occasion to refer to the provincialism of the country, as, for 
instance, when he tells us® that ‘‘traveled Englishmen are 
very well acquainted with other countries, although even 
among them there are striking exceptions; but the masses 
of the people, even the better educated, usually know as 
little about the neighboring countries as about the interior of 
Africa.”” Elsewhere Wendeborn gives the following account 
of the treatment of foreigners in London:t ‘‘They are not 
only begrudged their good fortune, if they have it, and looked 
down upon with a jealous national pride, but the instances 
are frequent enough where they might reasonably complain of 
oppression. If the reception of Englishmen in foreign coun- 
tries is compared with that of foreigners in London, who really 
render great services to England, a just and unbiased judge 
might, out of genuine pity, shrug his shoulders over British 
freedom, generosity and nobility of sentiment.” What Zim- 
mermann says of the Englishman’s opinion of himself and of 
others is of such interest that it deserves to be quoted at 
length: “The English themselves confess that they inherit 

1 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 283. 

* Betrachtungen und Gedanken. Sdmmtliche Werke. Stuttgart and Tiibin- 
gen, 1842. Vol. XI, p. 270. 

3 Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, p. 118. 

4ibid., Vol. I, p. 244. 

5 Vom Nationalstolze, pp. 45-59. 
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from their ancestors an irrational prejudice against all nations 
under the sun. An Englishman who is engaged in a quarrel 
with a foreigner always begins by throwing his antagonist’s 
native land up to him by means of some abusive nick-name. 
He will say, You are a French tattler, an Italian ape, a Dutch 
ox, a German hog. . . . All nations of Europe are despised 
by the sleek, pudding-eating, beer-drinking Englishman. The 
hunter in Yorkshire believes he is lord of the whole earth for 
in Yorkshire he is lord of all foxes.” Furthermore in the 
Englishman’s opinion ‘‘the Frenchman is polite, witty, cul- 
tured, proud, but at the same time a slave and a starveling, 
for his time, his purse, his arms belong not to him, but to his 
king. The Italian possesses no freedom, no ethics, no religion. 
The Spaniard is brave, God-fearing, very jealous of his honor, 
but poor and oppressed; and although he boasts that the sun 
never rises nor sets outside of Spanish territory, still, he will 
never be able to boast justly of his freedom, science, arts, 
manufacture, trade and commerce. The Portuguese is like- 
wise a slave, ignorant and superstitious. The German is con- 
tinually involved in war or in healing the wounds of war.” In 
short, Zimmermann concludes, ‘‘all nations of the earth are 
found wanting when the Englishman weighs them in the 
balance with himself.”’ 

Of course the chief object of English antipathy was France. 
Haller comments! on how utterly Englishmen despise the 
French, and in this connection he expresses the belief that the 
achievements of the English would be much greater, were it 
not that their exalted opinion of their own land prevented 
them from seeing the merits of other countries. ‘‘No people 
on earth,” according again to Zimmermann,? ‘despises and 
hates another people more than the English do the French; 
any foreigner, no matter what his nationality, who walks in 
London dressed otherwise than in English clothes, is always 
running the risk of getting smeared with mud on account of 
being taken for a Frenchman.”’ It was observed by many 
Germans that the Englishman’s hatred of the French became 


1 Tagebiicher seiner Reisen, p. 133. 
2 Vom Nationalstolze, p. 177. 
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gradually less intense toward the end of the century, particu- 
larly after the Revolution. From Archenholz we have it 
that! “the English populace have in general the greatest 
hatred that can be imagined to the whole French nation. Of 
late years, however, this prejudice seems to be entirely 
vanished from the better sort, who now think the language of 
that finished people a necessary part of their children’s educa- 
tion.”’ And Kiittner likewise notes a change in this attitude: 
“The antipathy which formerly prevailed between French 
and English underwent a marked change even long before the 
Revolution; in the cultured classes and among the great it 
was never very pronounced. . . . The Frenchman has a cer- 
tain respect for the English and the Englishman hates France, 
the country, as his rival, but is just as indifferent toward the 
Frenchman, the man, as toward the individuals of every other 
country.” 

While the above quotations undoubtedly represent the 
opinion of the majority of the Germans who came into con- 
tact with the English, we find at the same time frequent 
expression of a somewhat more favorable view of the English- 
man’s attitude toward the foreigner. Lichtenberg, who was 
received in England with unusual warmth, writes in his diary? 
“Near Ingatestone we passed through a village where a fair 
was being held, and when the postillion stopped before a 
house, our coach was immediately surrounded by more than 
a hundred boys who enjoyed themselves at our expense, 
pointing out first one and then another of us and saying: 
look, there is a bullock. 1 hardly know how to put it, but there 
is a sort of good-natured coarseness among these people, 
which is very different from the coarseness of my native land, 
where the populace, to be sure, concerns itself about strangers 
less than in England; but when it once makes up its mind to 
take the trouble, there is no escape.” And in a letter to 
Heyne Lichtenberg says of such mobs: “I think a troop of 

1 Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 154. 

® Beitrage zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, PP. 252-253. 

3 Bruchstiicke aus dem Tagebuch von der Reise nach England. Vermischte 


Schriften. Vol. III, p. 274. 
4 April 17, 1770—Briefe, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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malicious [German] students is much more dangerous than 
ten thousand of these people; against the former no sort of 
strategy is a protection, while an English suit of clothes 
and a little dissimulation renders everyone safe here.’’ The 
opinion of Péllnitz is still more favorable to the English in this 
regard:! “T don’t think that the ministers of this country or 
the nobility are so haughty as they are represented in our 
country, and have reason to think that they who say the 
English are not civil to foreigners, have not been very con- 
versant with ’em. ’Tis true, they are not so engaging as the 
French, but when a man is known among them, gives in to 
their ways and courts their favor, in short they are, methinks, 
as courteous and civil as any other people in the world.” 
Another partisan of the English in this discussion is Taube,? 
who maintained that refugees from the Spanish Netherlands, 
France and Germany were hospitably received in Erigland and 
that of all the other foreigners who went to England one half 
were vagrants, fortune-seekers and gamblers who were un- 
desirable citizens at home, and most of the remaining half were 
artisans, factory hands and others whom need drove from 
their own country and who, through ignorance of the language 
and customs, fell into worse straits and frequently into evil 
ways in England. It would be a wonder, Taube holds, if such 
foreigners were not held in contempt. 

On the occasion of his second visit to England, after an 
absence of more than ten years, Forster wrote:? “It seems to 
me that the ordinary man has become somewhat more polite 
in his speech and that he is more tolerant of foreign dress, 
foreign customs and languages, when he is confronted by them 
in the public streets. This improvement is undoubtedly a 
consequence of the general reading of newspapers in England! 
and a proof of the mildness of the real character of the English- 

1 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 286 (Here, again, the translator, Whatley, shows 
that he is no expert at his task). 

? Abschilderung der englindischen Manufacturen, etc. Pt. I, D5: 

3 Ansichien, p. 381. 

+ To the German visitor the great number of newspapers published and read 


in England was always striking. See, for instance, A. d. B., Vol. LXXI (1787), 
pt. I, p. 7; Wendeborn’s Zustand, etc. Vol. II, pp. 114-116. 
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man, who, in the end, always gives an ear to reason, however 
loudly his prejudices, his evil tendencies and his passions at 
times argue against it.’”” Even in these and all similar state- 
ments in defense of the English, however, we plainly perceive 
a recognition of their provincialism, their complacency and 
their lack of appreciation of other nations. Lichtenberg, for 
instance, acknowledges the presence of these traits when he 
repeats the frequent suggestion to foreign travelers in England 
that, in order to avoid unpleasant experiences, they should, 
in so far as possible, impersonate the Britisher, and Pdéllnitz, 
when he states that foreigners must give in to the ways of the 
British and court their favor in order to make themselves 
welcome guests, simply admits the fact which he is attempting 
to deny. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


In attempting to arrive at the German’s conception of the 
Englishman as a type we are confronted with serious diffi- 
culties. Nearly all German writers who visited England, as 
well as many who did not, recorded their impressions of the 
national character. Some of these impressions assume the 
proportions of complete portraits, others are mere outlines; 
some, even from those who knew the Englishman in his 
own home, present little more than the general continental 
view, while others, as for instance, Wendeborn’s,! are the 
outcome of close personal observation. It is difficult enough 
to form an accurate estimate of the character of an individual; 
to form even an approximately accurate estimate of the char- 
acter of a nation is a still more difficult task. The eighteenth 
century German undoubtedly met with greater difficulty in 
his study of the British character than in that of any other 
European nationality; for in Great Britain men were not all 
made after one pattern to the same extent as in other countries. 
The political freedom which they enjoyed led to the develop- 
ment of a greater variety of types and made it possible for 
every one to leave off disguise and dissimulation and to appear 
as he really was. But despite these considerations it is 
believed that a careful examination of our sources will lead 
to a fairly definite conception of what the German thought of 
the Englishman as an individual. In this part of our study 
a certain amount of repetition seems unavoidable; for in the 
institutions and customs of the nation, which have already 
been considered, the character of the people is clearly reflected. 
It is hoped, however, that these repetitions will be welcomed 
as throwing additional light on German opinion of England 
and as bringing out all the more definitely the German con- 
ception of the English character. 


1 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, pp. 234-316. 
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We shall first present a few of the more interesting general 
characterizations and then take up in some detail those traits 
which, in the eyes of German observers, most truly typified 
the English. For the sake of comparison let us hear an opinion 
of the sixteenth century from a certain Hentzner, who made the 
tour of England in 1598 as the traveling companion of a young 
German nobleman: ‘‘The English are serious, like the Ger- 
mans; lovers of shew, liking to be followed wherever they go by 
whole troops of servants. ... They excel in dancing and 
music, for they are active and lively, though of a thicker make 
than the French. They cut their hair close on the middle 
of the head, letting it grow on either side; they are good sailors 
and better pirates, cunning, treacherous and thievish;.. . 
hawking is the general sport of the gentry; they are more 
polite in eating than the French, devouring less bread, but 
more meat, which they roast in perfection; they put a great 
deal of sugar in their drink; their beds are covered with tap- 
estry, even those of farmers. . . . They are powerful in the 
field, successful against their enemies, impatient of anything 
like slavery; vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such 
as the firing of cannon, drums and the ringing of bells, so 
that it is common for a number of them that have got a 
glass in their heads to go up into some belfry and ring the 
bells for hours together for the sake of exercise. If they see 
a foreigner very well made, or particularly handsome, they 
will say, ‘It is a pity he is not an Englishman.’’’ From the 
foregoing it is evident that certain dominant qualities of the 
eighteenth century Englishman were equally conspicuous two 
hundred years earlier. 

For his Curteuser Antiquarius Berckenmeyer claims no 
originality, but confesses in the preface that it is compiled in 
part from accredited writers and in part also from the observa- 
tions made by some friends during their travels. As is clear 
from previous references to this work, its author was the 
veriest dilettante in his study of nationalities, but his state- 
ments are of some interest in that they present certain popular 


1 Travels in England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, translated (from the 
Latin) by Horace, late Earl of Oxford. London, 17907. p. 63. 
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conceptions current in Germany. Among his generalizations 
are the following:! In temperament the Frenchman is jocular, 
the German affable, the Italian grave and the Englishman 
moody; in counsel the Frenchman is quick, the German slow 
and serious, the Italian sagacious and the Englishman cour- 
ageous; in enterprise the Frenchman is like an eagle, the 
German a bear, the Italian a fox, and the Englishman a 
lion; in service the Frenchman is faithful, the German easy- 
going [bequem], the Italian dutiful and the Englishman servile; 
in religion the Frenchman is zealous, the German fervent, the 
Italian given over to ceremony, and the Englishman devout. 
Three nations are said to be especially addicted to drink and 
feasting; of these Josephus Scaliger composed the following 
epigram: Tres sunt convivae: Germanus, Flander et Anglus. 
Dic quis edat melius, quis meliusve bibat? Non comedis, 
Germane, bibis: tu non bibis, Angle, sed comedis: comedis, 
Flandre, bibisque bene? 

From the early part of the century we do not possess many 
first-hand accounts of what the Germans thought of the 
English. Haller, to be sure, left a fragmentary diary of his 
trip to England in 1727, and Pdllnitz recorded rather fully 
the impressions he received there, presenting his view of 
English customs and national characteristics usually with 
reference to those of the French. In general, he concluded 
that® “Englishmen were much the same in their own country 
as the Frenchmen are outside of France, that is to say, 
haughty, scornful and such as think nothing good enough; 
and in like manner they are when abroad what the French 
are in their own country, good-natur’d, civil and affable.” 
In 1741 Baron Bielfeld pointed out two impelling forces 
which he held accountable for everything the Englishman 
did:* ‘‘The English have a strong resemblance to the ancient 

1 Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, pp. 7-10. 

2 Frequent are the allusions to the Englishman’s fondness for drink. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly twice as much port wine is drunk yearly in England as is produced in 
Portugal,’ says Lichtenberg (Allerhand. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, p. 
193). See also Moritz’ Reisen, p. 117; Biischel’s Neue Reisen, p. 210; Wende- 
born’s Zustand. Vol. II, p. 92. 


3 Memoirs, 1729-33. Vol. V, p. 244. 
_ 4 Letters, Vol. IV, p. 70. 
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Romans. These cared for nothing but bread and public shows: 
and the English seem to have no other desires. It is to pro- 
cure the necessaries and the comforts of an easy life that they 
urge their industry, that they pursue with so much ardour 
commerce and navigation, and that they nourish a little fund 
of avarice, which makes them fond of gaming of every kind. 
Even the arts and sciences are here cultivated only with a 
view to interest. The second capital object of an Englishman 
is the public shews; and these cannot be sufficiently varied 
and multiplied.” 

After the middle of the century we find that the German’s 
interest in England led him to write exhaustively on all phases 
of English life, and we have, consequently, especially from 
the last third of the century, a large number of character- 
sketches which are more or less illuminating. These are im- 
portant, of course, not only as representative of the individual 
German’s conception of the English character, but also as 
influential in moulding public opinion in Germany. In a 
review of Toze’s Present State of Europe! we read that the 
insight of this author into things British was particularly 
clear and accurate, as was established in part by the fact that 
Sir Thomas Nugent, the English translator of the work, found 
it unnecessary to make any changes or additions, when he 
came to the chapters on Great Britain. In the opinion of 
Toze’ the English are ‘‘generous, benevolent, sincere, courage- 
ous, resolute and bold and consequently make excellent 
soldiers; which they have sufficiently shown in so many 
wars, both by sea and land. They must, however, be well 
clothed and fed, as living too plentifully at home to bear much 
hardship. They are extremely violent in their passions, and, 
particularly, their anger borders on rage. A kind of savage- 
ness frequently prevails in their manners, manifesting itself 
in the bloody fights and diversions among them, and in which 
particularly the commonalty take such delight.” Of especial 
interest is Lichtenberg’s estimate of the British character, for 
it bears the unmistakable stamp of originality and discern- 


1A.d.B. Vol. XIII (1770), pt. II, p. 552. 
* Present State of Europe. Vol. II, p. 204. 
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ment. In 1774 he came across the following statement from 
Hume: “The English of any people in the universe have the 
least of a national character, unless this very singularity may 
pass for such.’””! At that time he could not understand how 
such a man could make this statement, since its falsity was 
undoubtedly apparent to anyone in England. But the follow- 
ing year, after having spent sixteen weeks among the English 
people, Lichtenberg himself inclined toward Hume’s view, 
without, however, accepting it absolutely. ‘(If anything defi- 
nite may be said as to the character of the English,’’ he writes,? 
“it is this: that they are, as the saying goes, very high-strung. 
They distinguish many things where others perceive a single 
object and are easily carried away by the impulse of the 
moment. This explains how changeableness is a part of their 
genius. If they give themselves over deliberately to a single 
end, they must, in this way, accomplish a great deal.’’ Abso- 
lutely opposed to Hume’s opinion is that of Goede. He 
recognizes the fact that individuality is more marked in 
England than in other European countries, but, he maintains,’ 
“it is quite as undeniable that certain prominent features 
which, as the result of the public life, form the foundation of 
every national character, are met with much more generally 
in the English nation than among any other peoples. This 
national peculiarity of the English is firmly established in their 
whole being and is not a superficial phenomenon of fashion 
or of passing fancy. While the German in all climes adapts 
himself to foreign customs and, with more complaisance than 
independence, assumes externally the frivolity of the French, 
the cold seriousness of the English and the phlegmatic pride 
of the Spanish, despite the fact that none of these qualities 
are natural to him, the Englishman, on the other hand, shows 
an unyielding inflexibility and would rather give up the most 
valuable treasures than a single trace of his national char- 
acter.’’ Elsewhere* Goede mentions as the three outstanding 

1See Hume, David: Philosophical Works. Ed. by Green and Grose. 4 
Vols. London, 1882. Vol. III, p. 252. 

2 Urtheile und Bemerkungen. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, p. 118. 


3 England. Vol. I, p. 187. 
4ibid., Vol. II, p. 278. 
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faults of the Englishman his repelling coldness, his exaggerated 
national pride and an unjust hatred of foreigners. But of 
this writer’s views we shall hear more later on. 

A fairly typical character sketch is the following from the 
pen of Gottfried Achenwall:! ‘‘The Englishman has more in 
common with the Germans and northern European peoples 
than with the southern. But he is distinguished from all 
other nations in that he depends more on his own judgment 
than on that of others and discloses in his actions extreme 
impetuosity. He relies on his common sense and finds his 
supreme happiness in following his own head. He seldom 
takes the middle course, and often carries either his virtues 
or his vices to extremes. At times he is carried away by the 
violent emotions of his melancholic-choleric temperament. 
Hence comes the love for the unusual, the fondness for exag- 
geration, and the contradiction that his conduct sometimes 
seems to reveal. He is praised for his honesty, his generosity, 
his discretion, his lion’s heart, his fearlessness of death and his 
love of freedom. Among the masses of the people we sometimes 
find furious passions, unbridled excesses in sensual pleasure, 
wildness in all sorts of diversions, scorn, coldness toward 
foreigners and an inclination to suicide.” 

In 1802 Joachim Heinrich Campe made a tour of England 
and France in order to study the customs and manners of the 
two countries. The following year he published in his Neue 
Sammlung von Reisebeschreibungen? an account of his travels 
which was welcomed in Germany because of its author’s 
acute powers of observation. Campe admired the English 
for their general prosperity, their inventiveness, their untiring 
industry, their patriotism and their enthusiasm for every 
good cause, their vigorous, healthy appearance, their love of 
cleanliness, and the universal culture and healthful atmosphere 
of their life. But upon reaching Calais he experienced a 
feeling of pleasure ‘‘at finding himself suddenly among refined, 

1 Staatsverfassung der heutigen vornehmsten Europdischen Reiche. Pt. I, p. 
274. 

2See N. A. d. B., Vol. LXXXV (1803), pt. I, p. 266, ff., for a full review of 


Reise durch England und Frankreich, in Briefen an einen jungen Freund in 
Deutschland, von J. H. Campe. Braunschweig, 1803. 
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polite, agreeable, sympathetic people after having seen in 
England so many cold, unsympathetic, gloomy faces, which 
looked down on every foreigner with proud contempt.” This 
tourist commended the generosity of the English, as it was 
evidenced in the numerous public foundations and institutions 
of charity, and he noted to the credit of England that the 
prevailing means of acquiring and holding wealth there was 
through honesty and uprightness in all one’s dealings. Like 
the majority of visitors from the Continent, however, Campe 
complained bitterly of the exorbitant charges that were im- 
posed on him at every turn, and he took it to be the practice 
of the English to take advantage of foreigners in this way. 


In their writings on England German authors employ the 
terms national pride and love of freedom on almost every page, 
and the mere frequency with which these attributes are men- 
tioned indicate that they are regarded as the most striking 
features of the English character. Special themes of never- 
failing interest are the political liberty and the resulting 
democracy of the people, and here we find almost no difference 
of opinion, so general is the admiration for these features of 
the national life. Occasional references are made to certain 
dangers of democracy which are realized in England, such as 
a lack of due respect for constituted authority, but such 
shortcomings are considered insignificant when balanced 
against the advantages derived from the same source. Even 
the foreign visitor enjoys the privileges of English freedom, 
as is illustrated by the following lines from Kotzebue’s Indianer 
in England:' 

Kaberdar: Perhaps you take me or my daughter or my old 
friend Mussapery for contraband goods? 

Tidewaiter: Good now, most venerable Sir, if you would not in 
all haste take it ill of me, I would say that it is almost the case: 
for we know not exactly who you are? What you are? Whence 
you are? Why you are? in short, you possess in a great degree 
all the qualities of a contraband commodity. 

Kaberdar: Had I gone to Spain, I should have taken this speech, 
but in England I know my rights.—Pack off to the door! 


1 Act I, scene 10. These and all other quotations from the play are in the 
words of A. Thomson’s translation, The East Indian. London, 1799. 
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Their freedom was usually pointed to as the chief advantage 
the English people enjoyed, and this advantage, it was held, 
was the cause of England's superiority in many respects over 
other nations. Archenholz attached such importance to this 
freedom that he regarded it as the sole source of the great 
difference between England and the other countries of Europe. 
This view is supported by Goede? ‘Midst the great storms 
which have devastated Europe the English nation has steadily 
maintained a state of prosperity unequaled by any other 
people. . . . The greatness, the glory and the happiness of 
this people is based on its freedam. This fact is attested by 
all the phenomena of its public and private life. Such a 
brilliant example of what freedom can accomplish is at the 
present time as instructive as it is heart-stirring.” 

For the consensus of intelligent opinion among Germans 
who had no opportunity of knowing the English people in 
their own home we may again refer to Toze’ “Their liberty 
shows itself not only in their behaviour, but likewise in their 
way of thinking, which shakes off prejudices and exerts itself 
to the great improvement of their understandings, in which 
they generally surpass the bulk of other people. Another good 
consequence of their liberty is that the great pay no servile 
homage to the court, nor the commonalty to their superiors; 
who likewise are not so haughty and impervious as in other 
countries; so that the difference between the high and low 
is not so conspicuous in England. Their love of freedom and 
the affluence in which they live likewise produce in them a 
warm love for their country: but, on the other hand, this 
very freedom and affluence is apt to fill them with pride, self- 
conceit and contempt for other nations.” Moritz was deeply 
stirred by a contemplation of the effects of British democracy :* 
‘‘When we see here how the commonest street-vender takes 
an interest in what is going on, how even the smallest children 
enter into the spirit of the nation, in short, how everyone 
shows his consciousness of being a man and an Englishman, 

1 Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 116. 

* England, etc. Preface, p. xii. 


8 Present State of Europe. Vol. II, pp. 201-202. 
‘Reisen . . . in England, p. 38. 
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just as his king and his minister, our feelings are very different 
from those we experience when we see soldiers drilling in 
Berlin.” And still greater is the enthusiasm of Zimmermann:! 
“The English owe the greater degree of liberty they enjoy 
above other nations to the superiority of their knowledge. 
Animated by a spirit of freedom, of which no adequate idea 
can be formed, even in most republics, they fasten upon the 
sciences as a tiger on its prey; they meditate on the great 
interests of nations and of mankind with the most daring 
expansion of thought: they are ever taken up with great 
objects and ever doing great things. Ignorance and error 
shrink from the penetrating vision of their genius; arbitrary 
power trembles before their vigorous investigation of its 
principles, while the authority of the law alone stands im- 
movable and sacred. The greatest part of such nations as 
are free think and act but by halves; while, on the other hand, 
the English soar with a steady flight to the skies, because their 
wings are not clipped, neither are they called back by the 
lure of the falconer.”’ 2 

In England more than in any other European country the 
individual stood alone; his position was determined largely 
by his own merits and was by no means so dependent on the 
accident of birth as it was elsewhere. As we shall see, pride 
appeared to the Germans to be one of the most apparent 
traits in the British character; but pride of family and of 
position was less general in England than in Germany, and 

1 Yom Nationalstolze, p. 266. Wilcocke’s translation (p. 218) is quoted here. 

2 A comparison with the original discloses the fact that the translator added 
some peculiar flourishes to the already glowing tribute of Zimmermann, as, 
for instance, the tiger seizing its prey, the meditating with expansion of thought, 
the lure of the falconer: 

“Die Englander sind nur darum freier als andere Nationen, weil sie auf- 
geklarter sind. Mit diesem Geiste der Freiheit, wovon man in den meisten 
Republiken nur nicht einmal einen Begriff hat, werfen sich die Englander 
auf die Wissenschaften, denken iiber die Angelegenheiten der Vélker, sind 
immer mit grossen Gegensténden beschdéftigt und thun immer grosse Sachen. 
Vor dem Uebermass ihrer Einsichten siehet man die Unwissenheit ver- 
schwinden, die von guten Griinden entbliésste Gewalt erzittern, und die einzige 
Kraft der Gesetze unbeweglich stehen. Die meisten freien Nationen denken 
nur halb; da hingegen die Englander sich bis zum Himmel geschwungen weil 
man ihnen die Fliigel nicht abhaut.”’ 
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this fact is frequently mentioned by German writers. Zim- 
mermann, for instance, whose impressions of the British were 
formed chiefly in court circles, where democracy was put to 
the severest test, expresses the following view:! ‘‘In no [other] 
country is the individual so far dissociated from his birth, 
his rank and everything that is peculiar to him; in Germany 
the question is asked concerning a stranger, does he belong 
to the nobility; in Holland, has he money; but in England, 
what manner of man is he?’’ Kotzebue, likewise, recognizes 
the Englishman’s comparative indifference toward pedigree in 
his Indianer in England: 


“Samuel: As for family, gracious Mamma, you know well that 
here in England we are not accustomed to think it of much im- 
portance. 

Lady Smith: Alas no!—The carter and the lord enjoy here the 
very same rights.” 

Many individual instances of the feeling of equality existing 
among the English people are recorded by German tourists. 
Sophie de la Roche in her Tagebuch einer Reise durch Holland 
und England? relates the following incident: At the Covent 
Garden Theater a man in one of the most remote corners of 
the gallery in the middle of the performance shouted suddenly 
to an actor to stop. The actor obeyed, and there was a pause 
until another spectator, to whose presence the first objected, 
could be removed. Finally, the self-assertive Englishman 
arose again and shouted: Go on!/, whereupon the actors re- 
sumed their parts. Not the slightest trace of impatience was 
shown by the king or any other important personages present, 
but all patiently awaited the conclusion of the interruption. 
In the opinion of a German reviewer of the above mentioned 
work,’ such an incident affords a more accurate commentary 
on the spirit of a nation than whole volumes of learned dis- 
cussions. Of similar import is the following observation of 
Kiittner:' “At the horse races at Maidenhead I happened to 

libid., p. 264. 

2 Act I, scene 1. 

3 (Offenbach, 1788.) See A. d. B. Vol. LXXXXV (1790), pt. I, p. 265 ff. 

4ibid., p. 269. 

5 Beitrage zur Kenninis ...von England. N. A. d. B., Vol. II (1793), 
pt. 2, p. 611. 
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find myself standing in the same booth with the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York. They were not better dressed 
than I, and they awakened in me new reflections on the 
difference which prevails between a prince of this country 
and a small German prince. Here he mingles with other 
people in everyday life and is distinguished from the rest 
only by his superior courtesy.” 

The Englishman’s independence and self-reliance were re- 
garded as admirable products of the personal liberty he en- 
joyed. “A rich Englishman,” writes Archenholz,! ‘and in 
general every inhabitant of that fortunate island, knows no 
other restraint on his conduct than the laws and his own 
inclination. If he does not infringe on the jurisprudence of 
his country, he is entirely master of his own actions. From 
thence proceed those numerous follies and those extravagances 
at which the nations among whom they are unknown seem 
so much shocked, for want of being able to investigate the 
cause, which would make them rather astonished that they 
are not more numerous. The opinion of the world, so formid- 
able in other countries, is there disregarded. Nobody con- 
sults anything but his own judgment; and they all despise 
the sentiments of those from whom they have nothing either 
to hope or to fear.’’ These traits in the British national 
character are the subject of a strong eulogy in the Neues 
Géttingisches Historisches Magazin of the year 17922 ‘‘The 
English have in general, despite the utmost refinement of life 
and the most exaggerated luxury, remained much closer to 
nature and much simpler in their manner of living than other 
peoples. They are more truly human beings than other 
cultivated nations. Each one is independent of every one 
else, and can be so without the slightest offence to his neighbor. 
The spirit of imitation is nowhere less in evidence than 
here. The commonest phrase, even from the lips of children, 
is: Can’t I judge for myself? Their language is richer than any 
other in words that express self-analysis and voluntary action; 

1 Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 3. 

23 Vols. Hanover, 1792-94. Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 194 (Letter from London. 
March 12, 1791). 
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and these words are current even among the lowest classes.”’ 
In the general praise of freedom Wendeborn joins unreservedly. 
Unlike Archenholz, however, he does not see in public opinion 
a potential hindrance to personal liberty and something, there- 
fore, which is properly disregarded, but an impartial court in 
which all questions relating to the interests of the citizens are 
decided:! ‘‘Here, heaven be praised, not only thoughts, but 
likewise tongue, pen and press are free. An Englishman has, 
consequently, no reason for being a hypocrite. He thinks, 
he speaks, just as he sees fit. . . . The entire public here is 
the great tribunal before which everything is brought for 
judgment. Every one is heard, every one is permitted to 
defend himself. If there were among all peoples such heralds, 
whose loud voices were capable of awakening shame and fear: 
if the common man were everywhere so eager to read the 
newspapers as here, insubordination, oppression and super- 
stition would soon be banished by the majority of votes from 
many regions, and peoples who could read and who had the 
privilege of writing would soon cease to be slaves.” 

A still further national asset arising from the general partici- 
pation of the people in all affairs of the state is the public 
spirit, which Archenholz describes? as “‘one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the English, . . . a virtue un- 
known in any other country, and which no other language 
than theirs is able to express. This passion consists in the 
active zeal of every individual to cooperate towards the general 
good; the very lowest of the people possess it in a very extra- 
ordinary degree.”’ 

As for the Englishman’s love of country, we have already 
found it attested by Toze and other German authorities. 
No foreigner could have failed to observe the presence of this 
trait in the English character, but what the Englishman would 
have termed patriotism in his own make-up usually passed in 
the eyes of foreigners for national pride, and it is perhaps 
literally true that no other quality is so frequently mentioned 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 273. 


? Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 185—Also, A. d. B., Vol. LXXI (1787), pt. 1, 
Pp. 11-12, and Annalen der br. Geschichte. Vol. III, p. 202. 
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in describing the British as this same Nafionalstolz. Moritz, 
however, sees that the English, besides this quality, also 
possess a commendable sort of patriotism:! ‘‘ Here everybody, 
even to the lowliest, carries on his lips the name native land, 
a term used in Germany only by poets. For my country I'l] 
shed every drop of my blood! says little Jacky in our house, a 
boy who is scarcely twelve years old. Love of country and 
military bravery are the burden of the ballads and folk-songs 
which are sung by women in the streets and sold for a few 
pennies.” But the genuineness of this patriotism is ques- 
tioned by Wendeborn? ‘‘ People who have a natural love of 
freedom and who will endure anything else rather than fetters 

. always oppose every force that might restrict their 
rights as human beings. Of such people, who are patriots 
from principle and from natural inclination, there are many 
in England, but they are a small number in comparison with 
the nation asa whole. There are also a great many who seek 
only their own advancement, using their feigned patriotism 
as a mask for their ambition.” 

Contact with the English did much to impress the Germans 
with a realization of their own comparative lack of patriotism. 
In the two words patriam fugimus Lichtenberg sums up the 
character of the German people,? and Zimmermann writes of 
them as follows: ‘‘Single instances of a most absurd pride are 
evident enough at the German universities, in the German 
imperial cities, among the German nobility and in all phases 
of German life [bei allem was in Deutschland Herr und Hund 
ist]. But instances of foolish national pride are on the whole 
uncommonly rare among a people which scorns the works 
of its artists, receives the efforts of its poets with ridicule and 
praises above everything else exotic products and foreign 
scholarship.” Especially in the latter part of the century do 
we find a considerable amount of propaganda from German 
men of letters with a view to developing greater love of coun- 


1 Reisen . . . in England, p. 39. 

2 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 74. 

3 Urtheile und Bemerkungen. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, p. 119. 
4 Vom Nationalstolze. p. 8. 
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try. In the Deutsches Museum for May, 1776,! appears an 
essay, Ueber den Vaterlandsstolz which, we may safely assume, 
was inspired largely by its author’s veneration for England. 
Here we read an earnest appeal to the German public: ‘“‘ You 
are a German! Then, be proud of your Herman, of your 
hero Frederick, of Katharine, the benefactress of mankind! 
Hand down to posterity the names of Leibnitz, Klopstock, and 
Lessing! Name Germany’s inventors, when England buries 
her actors beside kings and France places her interior decorators 
among the Forty! We are lacking in historians and orators, 
it is true, but not in poets and deeds. Still, let us be just and 
not forget that only thirty years ago Gottsched was still the 
German Addison, that even yet humor, wit and grace thrive 
only with difficulty on German soil and that fatherland and 
freedom in our language are little more than meaningless 
sounds.” 

In the imaginative literature we find additional proof that 
pride was regarded as a ruling passion of the British. Two 
English characters in the plays of Christian Felix Weisse 
confess themselves to be its victims; in Amalia Freeman 
mentions his pride as one of the causes of his downfall, 
and in Die Freundschaft auf der Probe’ Nelson is made to 
exclaim: “‘How my proud heart has deceived me!’’ From 
Schiller we hear much of this English characteristic. In 
Kabale und Liebe Ferdinand says to Lady Milford: ‘“Gird 
thyself with all the pride of thy native Britain—I, a German 
youth, will spurn thee!”’ and again,’ “You call yourself an 
Englishwoman—pardon me, lady, I can hardly believe you.— 
The freeborn daughter of the freest people under heaven—a 
people too proud to imitate even foreign virtues—would surely 
never have sold herself to foreign vices!—It is not possible, 
lady, that you should be a native of Britain, unless indeed 
your heart be as much below as the sons of Britannia vaunt 

1 Vol. I, pt. 5, pp. 408-409. 

2 Act I, scene 4. 

3 Act I, scene 5. 

*Act I, scene 7. Translation here and elsewhere from Schiller’s Works, 


ed. by J. G. Fischer. 4 Vols. Philadelphia, no date. Vol. I, pp. 312-67. 
5 Act II, scene 3. 
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theirs to be above all others!” In the final words of Mary 
Stuart to her servants! there is likewise an allusion to English 
pride: 

Und ist euch meine letzte Bitte werth, 

Bleibt nicht in England, dass der Britte nicht 

Sein stolzes Herz an eurem Ungliick weide. 


and again in Schiller’s Jungfrau the Duke of Burgundy chafes 
against the pride of his temporary ally 2 


Fern ist mein Sinn vom Frieden mit dem Dauphin, 
Doch die Verachtung und den Uebermuth 
Des stolzen Englands kann ich nicht ertragen. 


Both Archenholz and Goede recognized the intensity of the 
Englishman’s national pride, but they were both inclined to 
condone it as a legitimate and natural feeling. “This pride,” 
writes Archenholz,? ‘‘is carried among them to a great length. 
Indeed, how is it possible to know and feel all the merit of 
such a syscem of liberty without attaching an uncommon 
value to it? This same sentiment with which we so violently 
reproach the English of the present times has always been 
felt by the most enlightened nations of the world. . . . This 
fault, if it is one, is still more common amongst the Spanish 
than them [the English]; but being founded on no solid 
grounds, it has become very justly a subject of ridicule. The 
English themselves are hated on this account, although their 
very enemies, at the bottom of their hearts, pay tribute to 
their extraordinary merit.” Similarly Goede: “Even if 
national pride is a fault, it seems almost unavoidable in the 
case of a people which, as the English, has attained to a 
dazzling height of power and culture and which lives cut off 
by its insular position from other nations.” 

The comparison drawn by Wendeborn between the pride 
of an Englishman and that of a German is of such interest 
that it is quoted at length:5 “Love of country is common to 

1 Act V, scene 6. 

2 Act II, scene 2. 

8 Picture of England. Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 

4 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 280. 


5 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, pp. 251-53. 
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almost all peoples; among Europeans the English possess it 
perhaps in the highest and the Germans in the lowest degree. 
. . . But in vindication of the Englishman I must say that 
he esteems his person not so much on its own account as on 
account of his British birth. It is just the reverse with other 
peoples, especially with my fellow-countrymen, who usually 
think highly of themselves and their ego and air their personal 
pride, but concern themselves little about the glory which 
their native country might give them. A cultured English- 
man speaks of his person, of his dignity and rank with modesty, 
of his native country with eulogy and a sort of enthusiasm: 
on the other hand a so-called fine gentleman in Germany is in 
love with his position and his title and seems only to be 
ashamed when he has to say he is a German. If my fellow- 
countrymen might only become better patriots!”’ 

That self-conceit was a general failing of the British does 
not seem to have been the opinion of the majority of eighteenth 
century Germans. To the testimony of Wendeborn we may 
add that of Zimmermann: ‘Englishmen are not vain, for they 
concern themselves but little about the opinion of others; 
even if honor is to them a motive of action, still, they are not 
governed in their actions by the judgment of others; enough 
if they are honorable in their own eyes, or at most in the eyes 
of their fellow-citizens.”” Nor does Archenholz show a con- 
ceited people when he writes: ‘‘ John Bull is a favorite subject 
for the satire of dramatic writers. The people are never 
more happy than when they see their own follies personified 
in this character; they are then sure to receive every sarcasm 
with the loudest applause.” 3 

1 Vom Nationalstolze, p. 216. 

2 Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 158. 

3 In the nineteenth century a change of opinion on this point is to be noted. 
In 1823 von Weech wrote: “A peculiarity of the Englishman, which is anything 
but creditable to him, is the over-estimation of his own worth and the low, 
often absurd opinion which he holds of everything that does not come from his 
own country.” (Reise tiber England . .. 1823-27. 3 Vols. in 2. Miinchen, 
1831. Vol. I, p. 79.) And Fontane writes with still more conviction of the 
Englishman’s conceit: ‘‘The German lives in order to live, the Englishman lives 


in order to represent. In Germany he lives happily who lives comfortably, in 
England, he who is envied. The German lives for his own sake, the Englishman 
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The Britisher’s pride was doubtless thé main cause of his 
appearing, at least to a casual foreign observer, to be of a very 
unsociable nature.—‘‘ Every Englishman is an island,” writes 
Novalis.'—It seemed difficult to find the way to his heart; 
but once this difficulty was overcome, he proved to be a friend 
in whom no amount of confidence was misplaced. As Mead 
puts it,? “getting on easily with people that one chances to 
meet is an art that the French have carried to perfection. 
The Englishman of the eighteenth century commonly lacked 
the flexibility and the self-forgetfulness necessary for such 
casual intercourse, particularly if he had to use a language not 
his own and thus run the risk of making himself ridiculous.” 
To Kiittner, one of his warmest German admirers, the English- 
man appeared to be totally devoid of sociability; especially 
striking to him were the customs at the English inns. No- 
where did he find fables d’héte; guests seldom addressed one 
another and usually did not even so much as give each other 
a nod of recognition. Their first question upon entering an 
inn was, Can I have a room to myself? In short, they seemed 
to avoid carefully all intercourse with others and to entertain 
suspicions of all whom they met, or who attempted to converse 
with them. 

Georg Forster had occasion to complain of the Englishman’s 
coldness and indifference. Ina letter to Heyne, his father-in- 
law, he writes:* ‘“‘ But the English are too reserved, too suspici- 
ous, too indifferent toward foreigners, or at least toward 
foreign endeavors, to be induced, in the brief period of my 
sojourn, to do anything for the promotion of my literary 
undertakings. So I must content myself with the very little 
I can snatch here and there, ut canis e Nilo, and which is little 
—in the selfish sense of the word, of course—for the sake of others. He has no 
desire to give them anything, but he craves praise, honor and admiration (Ein 
Sommer in London. Aus England und Schottland. Berlin, 1900. p. 209). 

1 Schriften. Ed. by Ernst Heilborn. 2 parts in 3 Vols. Berlin, 1901. 
Pt. 2, first half. Fragmente (1799), p. 199. 


2 Grand Tour. p. 128. 
3 Beitrage zur Kenntnis . .. von England,etc. A.d.B., Vol. CX (1792), pt. 


i, De2n4. 
4May 24, 1790. J. G. Forster’s Briefwechsel, herausgegeben von Th. Z. 


geb. Z. 2 pts. Leipzig, 1829. Pt. Il, p. 6. 
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enough.”” Two months later Forster was still more dis- 
couraged:! ‘From the sojourn in England I have derived 
less benefit than I had hoped, because I encountered every- 
where too much reserve and coldness; and after a residence of 
twelve years in Germany I had become unaccustomed to this 
fatal trait in the British character. The only men who have 
received me kindly in England are Mr. Paradise, of London, 
and Dr. Silbthorpe, of Oxford.” 

This side of the Englishman is fully discussed by Goede,” 
who, on the whole, is less inclined than the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen to consider the English cold and unim- 
pressionable; yet he is fully aware of the fact that they do 
not possess all the social qualifications of the French: ‘‘ Loud 
and almost universal are foreigners’ complaints of a lack of 
sociability among the English. Certain it is that the foreigner 
always finds it difficult to form acquaintances among them, 
that the social life of the English is on the whole more restricted 
than that of other nations and that in no [other] country in 
the world do so many voluntarily live a life of seclusion as in 
England. How sharp is the contrast here between them and 
their neighbors, the French! The latter seem to live only 
for society.” But certain similar charges meet with this 
writer’s emphatic denial: “‘The English are frequently accused, 
especially by the French, of being cold and unsympathetic. 
Coldness is always a result of unadulterated egotism which, 
in its shriveled nature, prevents the admission of every liberal 
sensation. . . . It is inconceivable how such an accusation 
could apply to the English. Their daily works testify against 
it. Among what people is there stronger evidence of patriot- 
ism and public spirit? Where have the customs remained 
purer and simpler? What nation has in modern times looked 
after the alleviation of misery in all forms with such far- 
reaching generosity?’’ And so Goede concludes that the 
colder the exterior of the Englishman appears, the greater is 
his inward warmth.’ 

1 Letter to Heyne, July 13, 1790, ibid., p. 11. 

* England, etc. Vol. II, pp. 279-87. 


5 An early nineteenth century tourist was inclined to attribute the English- 
man’s indifference toward strangers in part to his strong attachment to those 
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A profound admiration for British magnanimity, generosity 
and charity was evinced by numerous eighteenth century 
Germans. The presence of these traits in the British char- 
acter was always recognized, and it was generally agreed that 
such virtues were cultivated to a higher degree in England 
than in any other country. This is stated by Biischel as an 
uncontested fact: ‘‘Magnanimity and charity are pre- 
eminently English virtues. Of them no other country will 
be able to present such glorious monuments as England. 
Poverty and destitution have a sacred claim on the generosity 
of a rich man; he will never send away the helpless uncom- 
forted. From youth up he has seen fulfilled in the most 
effective manner the duties of philanthropy; its doctrines are 
urgently commended to him, and he never loses sight of them.” 

Magnanimity is the outstanding quality of the most dis- 
tinctively English character presented by Lessing: Sir Wil- 
liam, the father of Sara Sampson, is ready from the beginning 
to forgive both his wayward daughter and Mellefont, her 
seducer. Of the former he says? ‘It was the mistake of a 
tender girl, and her flight was the consequence of her penitence. 
Such transgressions are better than forced virtues—Yet I 
feel it, Waitwell, I feel it, even if these transgressions were real 
offences, even if they were the most reprehensible crimes; ah! 
I would still forgive her!” And even after his daughter has 
perished at the hands of Mellefont’s former mistress, Sir 
William likewise pardons the man who has deprived him of 
all that he cherished on earth, declaring* that Mellefont was 
“more unfortunate than vicious.” A further indication of 
Sir William’s generosity is his treatment of Waitwell, his 
faithful old servant, to whom he says: ‘From now on, my 
who made up his own circle: ‘‘ Another cause of the lack of sociability toward 
foreigners is perhaps the great sociability of the English among themselves. 
And as there is never any lack of variety, especially in boundless London, they 
have little desire of acquaintances among foreigners, unless the latter are 
personages of eminent reputation or distinguished talents.”” (Von Weech’s 
Reise aber England . . . 1823-27. 3 Vols. in 2. Miinchen, 1831. Vol. I, 
D- 74.) 

1 Neue Reisen, etc. p. 218. 

2 Act I, scene 1. 

3 Act V, last scene. 

4 Act III, scene 3. 
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good Waitwell, you are no longer to consider yourself my 
servant. You have long since earned in my service the right 
to enjoy a decent old age, and I will assure it to you. I will 
remove all difference between us; in the other world, you 
very well know, there is no such difference.”’ 

An extreme instance of English generosity is presented in 
Kotzebue’s Indianer in England: ' Robert, the son of Sir John 
Smith, who had gone to the East Indies as captain of a vessel 
carrying a cargo valued at five thousand pounds, in hopes of 
retrieving the family fortune, returns empty-handed. Jack, 
who is boatswain of the vessel, gives an account of how this 
came about. They encountered a ship-wrecked vessel of 
which ‘‘the captain, a fine fellow of a Dutchman, had lost 
everything but his life and the honor of a sailor; and at home 
sat his young wife and three small children who had not a 
morsel to put into their mouths. Whenever he spoke of 
them, he pumped clear water from both his eyes. This my 
master could not stand. ‘Comrade,’ said he to him, ‘I have 
neither wife nor child; here are five thousand pounds, take 
the purse and God bless you.’’’ To this the equally generous 
father says: ‘“‘ Did he so? then for that God will bless him; and 
I am glad that he has brought home nothing and will willingly 
divide with him my last morsel.” The manifestations of 
generosity on the part of Englishmen in German literature 
are, in fact, so numerous as to leave no doubt that this was 
considered a common English virtue. As another example 
let us take the case of Lady Milford in Kabale und Liebe, 
whose generosity prompts her to sell a valuable casket of 
jewels, just presented her by the prince, in order to relieve 
the sufferings of four hundred destitute families whose village 
on the frontier had been destroyed by fire;? and upon taking 
flight from his duchy she writes to the prince? ‘The 
happiness of your subjects was the condition of my love. 
For three years the deception has lasted. The veil at length 
falls from my eyes! I look with disgust on favors which are 
stained with the tears of your subjects—Bestow the love 

1 Act II, scene 9. 


2 Act II, scene 1. 
3 Act IV, scene 9. 
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which I can no longer accept upon your weeping country, and 
learn from a British princess compassion to your German 
people.” 

An analysis of the Britisher’s philanthropy is attempted 
by Baron Bielfeld:! ‘Charity also forms a considerable part 
of the distinguishing character of an Englishman; but it has 
here a very different external appearance from what it has in 
France. We here see no hospitals where duchesses by the 
bedside of the sick give them their remedies on their knees. 
The care of this is here left to nurses, who are paid by the 
public, whose trade it is, who understand it better and whose 
presence does not lay any constraint on the poor patient. . 
The charity of the English is not theologic, but philosophic; 
it extends to those only who are incapable of labor and not to 
the encouragement of idleness. . . . A sturdy beggar[’s] is 
but a bad trade in England. . . . The English count it a 
great charity also to aid those who strive to bear up against 
their misfortunes, or privately to assist such foreigners as 
may become embarrassed among them. They extend their 
benevolence even to prisoners, and consider it a disgrace to 
humanity to suffer them to perish in gloomy and noxious 
dungeons.” Another tourist who praised the liberality of the 
English was Volkmann, who declared that the charitable 
institutions, even though often poorly managed, were so re- 
markable as to arouse the wonder and admiration of all 
visitors,? and a London correspondent to the Neues Gétting- 
asches Hitstorisches Magazin writes under date of March 12, 
1791:3 “‘ Anyone who wishes to learn and admire the character 
and especially the philanthropy of the English, must visit the 
capital during this season of the year, for the numerous clubs 
and charitable societies which have been organized for a 
thousand different purposes, are now holding their annual 
banquets, in which everyone may take part who pays his 
guinea.” In short, however biased and contradictory were 
the judgments on other points, it was generally conceded that 

1 Letters. Vol. IV, p. 204. 


2 Neueste Reisen. Vol. I, p. 31. 
3 Vol. I (1792), pt. I, p. 192. 
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the English was a philanthropic people; and no visitor seems 
to have taken greater delight in extolling this virtue than 
did Goede:! ‘In all fairness to other peoples it may be safely 
asserted that no European nation can compare with the 
English in the number and perfection of its charitable institu- 
tions. In most other countries the origin of the finest monu- 
ments of noble benevolence may be traced to ancient times, 
when a pious faith hoped to win the favor of Heaven by means 
of love and compassion; in England they date from the most 
recent times, are enlarged, extended and improved yearly 
and appear as the combined product of religion and patriotism. 
What tender attention does the unfortunate man receive here! 
The respect shown him causes him to forget his dependent 
position; it is not strangers who coldly extend him alms, it is 
friends who lift him up, who, by means of their sympathy, 
inspire in him confidence, courage and love of life; he finds 
himself no longer alone and abandoned in the world.” 

As to the general good-nature and kindness of the English, 
there is some difference of opinion, but the conclusion usually 
reached is that the absence of these traits is more apparent than 
real. Here Archenholz once more takes up their defense:? 
‘‘It seems to me that no better proof need be alleged of the 
good nature of the English than their deportment on all public 
occasions. One is astonished to observe compassion, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and, in one word, all the social virtues, 
carried to a high degree of perfection, [even] among the very 
lowest people. If a stranger loses his way and happens to ask 
for any particular street or house, the first person whom he 
meets will point out his road and even accompany him, without 
the hope of any recompense: no one ever experienced a 
refusal.” By a single instance which came under his observa- 
tion Péllnitz seeks to establish the kindliness of the populace.’ 
He tells of an advocate of personal liberty who, in order to win 
more easily his wager that he could run around St. James’ 
Park in so many minutes, removed all his clothing and started 

1 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 25s. 


® Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 120. 
3 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 303 (Whatley’s translation). 
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on his race. ‘The ladies, astonished at such a sight, knew 
not how to keep their countenances, some turned their heads 
aside, others hid their faces with their fans, but they all made 
a row, as well as the men, to let him pass by. After he had 
finished his race, he gravely put on his clothes near Whitehall, 
where he had left them; and, as he had won the wager, 
abundance of people, instead of checking him for his insolence, 
threw him money. Judge by this if any people be so good- 
natured and happy as the English.’ A denial of British 
kindliness we have already met with in some of the accounts 
of their public amusements and of their executions, which, 
by a certain element of the population, were looked on as a 
form of diversion. Bielfeld deplored these practices, but he 
did not on that account accuse the Englishman of inherent 
cruelty:! “All that I find reprehensible in the general character 
of the English . . . is a certain insensibility, which in the 
common people sometimes proceeds to ferocity, and which 
even reigns in their very pleasures, such as the murdering 
chase, the baiting of bulls and other animals, their races, in 
which both men and horses sometimes perish, the brutal 
combats between the men themselves, and other things of 
the same kind. The English not only see all these barbarities 
without emotion, but even pay for the pleasure of seeing them. 
I am inclined to think that their climate, their method of living, 
especially among the marine, wrong education, either physical 
or moral, must have given this insensibility to the English 
and that the fault does not lay in their hearts.’’ That the 
British were at least as humane as other peoples was the belief 
of Pollnitz? ‘‘The English are run down for their cruelty, 
but I know not for what reason, unless it be that in battle 
they do not readily give quarter and are apt to pursue their 
advantage too far. I fancy it would be easy to prove that 
other nations who charge the English with this vice are more 
cruel than they. For in short the barbarities committed in 
the conquest of Mexico, the burning of the Palatinate, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Sicilian Vespers, the 


1 Letters. Vol. IV, p. 206 (Hooper’s translation). 
2 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 289. 
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assassinations of the best of kings, are cruelties that are not 
to be matched in the history of England. We don’t hear of 
those assassinations in this country that are committed else- 
where, and even the highwaymen seem to be more humane 
here than abroad; for they generally content themselves with 
what is given them without shedding of blood, and some of 
them are so generous as to give money to people whom other 
highwaymen have stripped.” 

If we may judge by the absolute lack of dissenting opinion, 
honesty and frankness were among the Britisher’s most 
prominent characteristics. So marked was his frankness, in 
fact, that it often won for him the reputation of rudeness and 
incivility, but these qualities, like his apparent lack of socia- 
bility, although in frequent evidence on the surface, were not 
a real element of his nature, and all foreigners who were able 
to overlook such superficialties came to admire him for his 
probity and fair-dealing. ‘‘The English look on hypocrisy,” 
observes Archenholz,! ‘‘as the most despicable of all vices; 
and from this proceeds that boldness of speech, which, if not 
softened a little by the choice of expressions, would pass for 
rudeness.” And in the simple fact that they entertained a 
deep-seated hatred of the word liar Moritz saw an admirable 
trait in their character.? 

A forceful example of the British sense of honor and in- 
tegrity is presented by Klinger—no lover of the British—in his 
play Elfride. Edgar, King of England, has heard of the 
beauty of Elfride, but has never seen her. He sends Ethel- 
wold, his trusted friend to confirm these rumors and, if they 
should prove true, to ask Elfride to share with him his throne. 
But Ethelwold himself falls in love with the fair Elfride. In 
order to leave open the way to his own happiness he reports 
to the king that she is not worthy of becoming Queen of Eng- 
land. Ethelwold and Elfride are married. A year and a 
half later they receive a visit from the king. The deception is 
apparent. Ethelwold’s remorse over having violated his honor 
knows no bounds. Edgar rebukes him:? “You know me and 

1 Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 42. 


? Reisen . . . in England, p. 116. 
3 Act V, scene 2. 
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are aware that I consider confidence in a friend and candor 
man’s chief adornment.’’ And Ethelwold answers: ‘Your 
just accusations are more painful to me than my near death. 
I await it without shrinking and conceal what my heart feels 
at this terrible moment.” In Schiller’s character of Paulet, 
the guardian of Mary Stuart, we see British integrity admir- 
ably portrayed. And even Burleigh, who tries to make Paulet 
forget for a time his sense of honor, is still a man of probity, 
though with him this virtue is overshadowed by subtile, 
ruthless diplomacy:! 


Burleigh. Man breitet aus, sie schwinde, lasst sie kranker 
Und kranker werden, endlich still verscheiden; 
So stirbt sie in der Menschen Angedenken— 
Und euer Ruf bleibt rein. 
Paulet. Nicht mein Gewissen. 
Burleigh. Wenn ihr die eigene Hand nicht leihen wollt,’ 
So werdet ihr der fremden doch nicht wehren. 
Paulet. Kein Moérder soll sich ihrer Schwelle nahn, 
So lang die Gétter meines Dachs sie schiitzen. 


From Bielfeld? we learn that a “particular quality of the 
English is that candor and that frankness of behaviour which 
is the consequence. They think too justly to wish to deceive 
their brethren by false appearances, by those vain compliments 
which flatter little minds and which at the same time are so 
well known to be false, and to which we give the fine name of 
politeness. We must not imagine, however, that rusticity 
predominates in England, and least of all among those whose 
title, birth or fortune have given them the advantage of a 
liberal education. . . . On the contrary, I find much true 
politeness, much attention and a strong desire to please.” 
Especially pronounced is Volkmann’s enthusiasm:* ‘‘ Honesty 
is also a characteristic of the greatest part of the nation; the 
Englishman is a man of his word. It is true that many 
may be found at court, in the judgment chambers and at the 
stock exchange who do not always ask the advice of their 

1 Maria Stuart. Act II, scene 8. 


2 Letters. Vol. IV, p. 201. 
3 Neueste Reisen, etc. Vol. I, p. 31. 
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conscience; but, generally speaking, the English merchant is 
honest, and the Englishman honorable, so that we may entrust 
ourselves to him under trying circumstances more readily 
than to a man of another nation.” Particularly convincing 
is the testimony of Wendeborn on this point on account of 
the conservatism which usually marks his praise of the Eng- 
lish! ‘‘Honesty and a candid disposition are attributed to 
the character of the Englishman. To this my experience 
leads me to agree. Few assertions are so general as not to be 
subject to exceptions, and scoundrels and calculating [zuriick- 
haltend] imposters are to be found here as well as in other 
countries, but on the whole the nation can justly claim for 
itself the glory of honesty. . . . There are here, as I have 
already said, hypocrites, impostors, misers, deceivers, as else- 
where, but the rank and file of the people are honorable and 
honest, and, with all due regard for other nations, if I had to 
entrust myself, under dangerous or trying circumstances, to a 
stranger, I would give the preference to the Englishman.” 

The Britisher’s sense of honor as shown in his faithfulness 
to a promise of any nature whatever won the admiration of 
Kielmansegge, who observes in connection with the prize-fights 
so popular in England, that? “there is not the slightest doubt 
that the bets are duly paid, although frequently the parties 
do not know one another, or have seldom seen one another.” 
And Archenholz eulogizes the honesty even of the notorious 
London thieves:? ‘Nothing is more astonishing than the 
fidelity, I may even say the probity of these wretches in 
regard to one another: this appears in the mutual dangers that 
they run, the fair division that they make of the spoil, and, in 
fine, is perceptible through their whole behaviour. This phe- 
nomenon fully justifies the English proverb that ‘there is 
honor among thieves.’”’ 

Despite the Englishman’s reverence for tradition and the 
established order of things—a quality in his make-up to which 
many German writers refer—he was always on the lookout 
for something new and unusual, and his readiness to accept a 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 270. 

2 Diary, p. 242. 

° Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 86. 
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new idea often amounted to gullibility. The good effects of 
this quality were recognized by Archenholz:! ‘‘The Briton, in 
Parliament as well as at the tavern, says with regard to doubt- 
ful questions, I am open to conviction, and if this conviction 
follows, he readily admits it. I hope that this virtue, so 
worthy of imitation, may one day characterize the German 
nation.’’ Elsewhere Archenholz calls this same open-minded- 
ness by a different name? ‘It is remarked that no [other] 
nation is so credulous as the English;’’ and again,’ “‘ Although 
the people are daily instructed by frequent examples, they are 
still disposed to believe every impostor.” 

The latter half of the eighteenth century was, in fact, the 
golden age of impostors and swindlers of all kinds, and nowhere 
did they find a more favorable field for their activities than in 
the city of London. In describing the Englishman as credu- 
lous German writers were, accordingly, simply adding their 
testimony to an otherwise well established fact. In his essay 
on the arch-swindler of the century, Cagliostro, Carlyle says 
of this period:* ‘“‘It was the very age of impostors, cut-purses, 
swindlers, double-gaugers, enthusiasts, ambiguous persons; 
quacks simple, quacks compound, crack-brained, or with 
deceit prepense; quacks and quackeries of all colors and kinds. 
How many Mesmerists, Magicians, Cabalists, Swedenborgians, 
Illuminati, Crucified Nuns, and Devils of London! To which 
the Inquisition Biographer adds Vampires, Sylphs, Rosicru- 
cians, Freemasons, and an Et cetera. Consider your Schrép- 
fers, Cagliostros, Casanovas, Saint-Germains, Dr. Grahams; 
the Chevalier d’Em, Psalmanazer, Abbé Paris and the Ghost 
of Cock Lane! As if Bedlam had broken loose; as if rather 
(in that spiritual Twelfth-hour of the night) the everlasting 
pit had opened itself, and from its still blacker bosom had 
issued Madness and all manner of shapeless Misbirths, to 
masquerade and chatter there.’”’ From Biischel we hear 
something of the success of all these impostors:> ‘‘That these 

1 Minerva. Vol. VII, p. 522. Sept. 1793. 

2 Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 58. 

3 ibid., Vol. I, p. 69. 

4 Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Boston, 1859. p. 435 (First appeared 


in Fraser’s Magazine, 1833). 
5 Neue Reisen, p. IT4. 
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gentlemen [Dr. Graham and Katerfelto] and all their brethren 
have a great following and dispose of their wares to advantage 
I can testify from my own observation; and the fact is all the 
less questionable when we take into account a prominent 
element in the nature of the English—their curiosity, which is 
apparent in all walks of life, among all classes of the people. 
Since this weakness is generally recognized, is it surprising 
that there are people who take advantage of it in order to 
enrich themselves? . . . For an adventurous brain nothing is 
easier than to lead all London by the nose by means of some 
simple mechanical toy, and such deceptions have been of 
frequent occurrence.”! Twenty years later the situation 
showed no marked improvement: “Superstition appears in 
England in all forms in which it is seen in other countries; 
fortune-tellers, treasure seekers [Schatzgraber], astrologists and 
visionaries are perhaps quite as numerous here as in any other 
country of Europe. Sympathetic healing is practised, children 
wear amulets, and every possible precaution is taken against 
witch-craft.”’ 

Concerning the Englishman’s credulity many anecdotes were 
told. The following, from Wendeborn,’ is typical: “A few 
years ago a wag announced in the newspapers on the last day 
of March that one of the strangest processions would be seen 
the following day at noon moving toward Westminster Abbey. 
The announcement itself bore the marks of fabrication. 
Nevertheless, a large crowd assembled near the Abbey; in fact, 
many were to be seen waiting in carriages, until someone 
finally cried: Today is April the first!” 

His predilection for the novel was doubtless responsible in 
part for the Englishman’s belief in improbable things. Ac- 
cording to Kiittner,‘ this feeling was so strong that every one 
made it a point to have on hand only such furniture, clothing 

1“Fiir einen unternehmenden Kopf ist nichts leichter als mit einem Spiel- 
werk ganz London am Narrenseile herumzufiihren, wie dieses bereits mehrere- 
mals geschehen ist.’’ 

* Goede’s England, etc. Vol. II, p. 395. 

3 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 295. 

4 Beitrage zur Kenninis . . . von England. A.d.B. Vol. CX (E792) pte Te 
Dp. 215. 
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or linen as his needs required, so that it might be practicable 
to acquire new styles as they made their appearance. The 
interest in current events, real and imaginary, was a further 
indication of the presence of this trait in the character of the 
Londoner. ‘‘How rapidly news spreads here!’’, exclaims 
Forster! “Fresh nourishment must be continually provided 
for this greedy animal with eight hundred thousand throats! 
Yesterday the King of Sweden died of bilious fever; today the 
Queen of Russia was assassinated; the Spanish have seized 
Jamaica, France is equipping twenty men-of-war. And again 
only reports of peace are heard throughout the city.”’ 

But regardless of all this the Englishman was considered 
preeminently a man of sound judgment and common sense, 
and unstinted was the praise of his intelligence and personal 
culture. With the present-day interest in spiritualism, of 
which England seems to be one of the strong-holds, the 
eighteenth century attitude presents a sharp contrast, if we 
may rely on the statement of Biischel 2 ‘‘ Nobody here concerns 
himself about departed spirits, nor about those which they 
wish to call back; . . . nobody stops to think about whether 
it is safe and expedient to go on occupying a room in which a 
relative or friend hanged himself the day before; for such 
considerations nobody has time, so great are the demands of 
work or pleasure.” 

It is not without significance that the Englishman, Lord 
Seymour, in Schiller’s uncompleted novel, Der Geisterseher, 
is the rationalist whom it is impossible to deceive by the faked 
appearance of ghosts. This significance is somewhat em- 
phasized by the fact that the characters in the story are of 
several different nationalities, and sanity of judgment is thus, 
in a sense, made an especial attribute of the English. In fact, 
Lord Seymour can scarcely be said to reveal any other dis- 
tinctive traits than his rationalism and a decided proclivity 
toward swearing; and this, too, is undoubtedly to be taken 
as a mark of British nationality.2 No doubt is left as to the 

1 Ansichten, etc., Dp. 372. 

2 Neue Reisen, p. 47. 


3 Frequent are the references to the profanity of the English. For instance, 
Lichtenberg (Urtheile, etc., Vermischte Schriften, Vol. II, p. 121); “If countries 
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opinion of Wendeborn:! ‘‘The almost total absence of coercion 
from English education is one of the main causes of the freedom 
of thought and action, and it is the chief source of the sound 
intelligence, or bon sens; which is met with more generally 
among the English than elsewhere. Parents and teachers can 
tolerate contradictions here, if it seems to be reasonable, and 
a tone of finality is less frequently heard here than abroad.” 

When Biischel came to consider the general intelligence of 
the English, his usually great admiration for them took on new 
warmth: ‘‘The better acquainted I become here, the more I 
am associated with Englishmen, the more estimable they 
appear to me. ... And the cause of this high esteem? I 
have found that every Englishman—no rank, no class, neither 
sex excepted—is in his way a thinker. What beneficent spirit 
has cast its blessing upon the inhabitants of this land and 
dispelled the demons which still tyrannize, if not whole nations, 
at least the souls of the masses? What flash of lightning has 
illuminated their understanding, while many of their fellow- 
men, though they think, to be sure, that they are walking in 
the sunlight, are still groping in the dark?” Biischel, in fact, 
all but forgot his loyalty to his own country in his praise of 
the English: “Enlightenment, that idol of our men of letters, 
which we take such great pains to spread, which we often 
imagine we see where it is not, which we flatter ourselves we 
possess, loudly trumpeting the claim abroad; this divine gift 
we find here and, I might almost say, here alone. . . . Native 
common sense, freedom of thought, which, to be sure, often 
leads to impertinences, the pure, uncorrupted service of the 
Church of England, which does not promote or produce foolish 
conduct, and the education, are the indisputable sources of 
this rare and beneficient influence.” Lichtenberg, somewhat 
more patriotic than Biischel, attempts a defense of his fellow- 
were named from the words that are first heard [in them], England would have 
to be called damn it.’’ See also Moritz: Reisen, etc., p. 135; and Heine: 
Englische Fragmente. Siéimmtliche Werke. Hamburg, 1876. Vol. III, pp. 
16-17. 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 244. 

* Neue Reisen, |). 45. 

Sibid., pp. 51-52. 
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countrymen:! “‘T believe that the intelligence of the German, 
in comparison with the Englishman, is more stifled; and this 
is to be greatly deplored. The German, for instance, sup- 
presses his laughter under certain circumstances simply be- 
cause he knows it is the proper thing to do, while the English- 
man does not laugh because he sees nothing amusing.” 

As to the general culture of the English people we have 
already heard much testimony, and still a great deal more 
might be presented. Archenholz, for instance, refers to 
England as the most cultivated nation on the face of the earth,? 
and Kiittner writes:? ‘‘The longer I stay in England and the 
more general are my observations here, the more I must admire 
the remarkable civilization of the country and the culture of 
its citizens.” From Taube also we hear in extravagant terms 
of the enlightenment of the English+ “Here it is a disgrace to 
be ignorant and to read nothing; in other countries’it is often 
considered an honor. Whena farmer, . . . tired out from his 
day’s work, comes home, he takes up a new book and reads 
it so attentively that he is able to appreciate and intelligently 
discuss its contents; and the same is true of the English 
woman.” 

The Englishman’s independence of thought, so striking to 
the foreigner, was often carried to the extreme of oddity. 
Every one was more or less a law unto himself, and the tend- 
ency seemed to be to exaggerate all natural idiosyncracies. 
Once more political liberty is held responsible: ‘Another 
effect of their freedom is caprice and humor; and hence their 
disposition for extraordinaries and peculiarities, in which they 
sometimes run strange lengths.”’ This idea is enlarged upon in 
the Annalen der Brittischen Geschichte:* ‘‘The British spirit of 
liberty engenders many whimsicalities. These can not be 
held in check, so long as they are not contrary to the law. 

1 Urtheile, etc. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, p. 120. 

2 Annalen. Vol. III, p. 374. 

° Beitrdge zur Kenntnis ... von England. N. A. d. B., Vol. II (1793), 
pt. 2, p. 612. 

4 Abschilderung, etc. Pt. I, p. 3. 

5 Toze’s Present State of Europe. Vol. II, p. 203. 

6 Vol. I, p. 402. 
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Conventionality, decorum, public opinion, all receive little 
or no consideration from people who take pleasure in following 
their own harmless inclinations. . . . The just or distorted 
judgment of other people, once it is placed against realities, 
can neither lessen nor increase the happiness of an intelligent, 
independent man; a happiness which—even if only imaginary 
—has for him far more reality than the one-sided, transient 
thoughts of many moralizers, which, when balanced against 
real, inner satisfaction, are found to be negligible. In no 
[other] country in the world is this philosophy practicable to 
such an extent as in England, and whenever the Britisher 
commits a strikingly singular deed, he confirms the great 
maxim: ‘Man's own will is his heaven.’”’ 

Many anecdotes illustrative of the whimsicality of the 
people are to be found throughout Archenholz’ voluminous 
writings on things British. He tells, for instance, of an old 
lady who had her lap-dog buried as though it had been a 
human being: ‘All her servants were required to form a 
procession to the grave, and, according to the custom at 
English funerals, they wore white gloves, black silk hat- 
bands, crepe and other articles of mourning. She herself 
appeared in deep mourning, which she continued to wear for 
several weeks.’’ Another case was that of “the honorable 
Wortley Montague, brother-in-law to Lord Bute, who, when 
a child, ran away from his father’s house to become a chim- 
ney-sweeper. . . . These fantastical actions,’’ concludes Arch- 
enholz, ‘‘are very frequent in England, and they there pass 
under the denomination of whims." Another of Lichtenberg's 
interesting comparisons is relevant heres “In England origi- 
nal characters are found in society and among the common 
people in greater number than in the literature. We, on the 
other hand, have a large number in the Messkaialog, few in 
society and in ordinary life and on the gallows none at all.” * 

1Annalen, etc. Vol. I, p. 403. 

2 Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 138. 

3 Uriheile, etc. WVermischie Schriften. Vol. I, p. rro. 

4Separation from his native land seemed to accentuate the nationality of 


the Britisher. As a continental tourist he presented his worst side; far from 
adapting himself to the conditions of his new environment, he deliberately 
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The Englishman of the eighteenth century usually impressed 
the foreigner as being of a serious, frequently of a morbid 
disposition. He was still strongly under the influence of 
Puritanism, and his piety often bordered on fanaticism. Of 
this we hear from Goede:! ‘Among all the phenomena which 
surprise the foreigner in England, the piety of the nation, on 
account of its effects, remains by far the most remarkable. 
While in other countries religious indifference, now boldly, 
now disguised, appears in an honorable form, in England an 
orthodox fanaticism seems to gain steadily a stronger hold, 
and while among other nations philosophic Titans take Heaven 
by storm, the insane asylums of England are filled with those 
poor wretches who lose their minds in a convulsion of piety or 
in their zeal for a Christian dogma.” This orthodoxy like- 
wise made a deep impression on Archenholz? “‘It is surprising 
that the enlightenment in England, which in the field of 
science has made such broad strides and dispelled so many 
prejudices, produces no appreciable change in the attitude 
toward religion and does not even weaken the adherence to 
old tradition. We must conclude that freedom itself, which 
admits of the public profession of every religious opinion, 
yields a phenomenon which in other countries violence to 
conscience, tolerance edicts, auto-da-fés and dragonades can 
not produce: true, pious, blind faith of every kind.” 

That the Englishman took his religion too seriously was 
not the opinion of Biischel:? ‘It is not the belief that this 


sought to appear as a unique character. Of this we hear from a nineteenth 
century writer: ‘‘ The inhabitants of the insular country who visit the Continent 
distinguish themselves by their extravagant behaviour, and if an opinion were 
formed from them of the character, customs and manners of the English people, 
one would be justified in considering England a large lunatic asylum. At home 
it occurs to no sensible Englishman to distinguish himself by unusual attire or 
by conduct which would make him conspicuous in the company of his fellows. 
In London every cultured man is even more a slave of custom and etiquette 
than anywhere else, and whimsical personages are held in as much scorn and 
contempt there as in other countries (Von Weech: Reise iiber England... 
1823-27. 3 Vols.in 2. Miinchen, 1831. Vol. I, p. 81). 

1 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 170. 

2 Annalen, etc. Vol. I, p. 326. 

3 Neue Reisen, p. 48. 
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life must be given over to a preparation for the future life, 
but a part of it is devoted to the enjoyment of the present, 
and—still more important—no one is ashamed to admit this.” 

The tourist from the Continent was struck by the strict 
observance of the Sabbath. So great was the solemnity of the 
day that a foreigner on his first Sunday in England might 
easily have believed that some unusual event had made a deep 
impression on the religious feelings of the people, arousing a 
spirit of devout penitence.! This was a matter of such general 
knowledge as not to escape Berckenmeyer, limited as his 
acquaintance with things British was:? ‘‘The English are 
devout observers of the Sabbath: for in England it is not even 
permissible on Sunday to sell anything, to travel, to play, to 
sing secular songs, or to touch a musical instrument, unless 
one wishes to incur a heavy fine.’”’ Moritz was taken to task 
for his laxity by a twelve year old boy:? ‘“‘When I began to 
hum in his presence some merry tune, he looked at me very 
thoughtfully and very much surprised and reminded me that 
it was Sunday. In order not to scandalise him I answered that 
the confusion incident to my journey had caused me to lose 
sight of the day.’’ And thus a German clergyman perjured 
himself to spare the moral feelings of an English youth. 

A causal relation between these remains of Puritanism 
and the seriousness of the British temperament is pointed out 
by Archenholz:* ‘‘The clergy and the laity who wish to pass 
for good Christians seem to think that abstaining from all 
work and worldly affairs on a Sunday entitles them to such 
denomination. This Judaical and popular custom is sup- 
ported by a statute which was enacted when Puritanism was 
in full vigor and which has not a little contributed to that 
gloomy taciturnity which forms such a conspicuous part of the 
Englishman’s character.”’ 

On no other point do we find so much difference of opinion 
as on this ‘‘gloomy taciturnity.” In fact, it is not difficult to 


1 Goede’s England, etc. Vol. II, p. 187. 

* Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, p. 212. 
3 Reisen . . . in England, p. 11. 

* Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 170. 
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find German writers flatly contradicting their own previous 
statements on this subject. Archenholz, for instance, after 
frequent allusions to the extreme gravity of the British,! 
writes in the Annalen der Brittischen Geschichte? “It is a 
mistake to consider the British a sad nation. In no other 
European country are so many popular celebrations held as 
in England.” In Toze we read of the English? that “their 
melancholy disposition makes them discontented and splenetic, 
though the latter be rather a distemper of the body than the 
mind, and sometimes terminates in suicide.” And this, on 
the heels of the following statement: “Good cheer is common 
among all ranks and a consequence of their happy situation 
and easy circumstances.”’ 

On the occasion of his first visit to France after the Revolu- 
tion Kiittner observed a marked change in the French people. 
He found them more serious and thoughtful and less polite 
and cordial to foreigners; in other words, there was more of 
das Englische in their character. This change was attributed 
in a large measure to the new form of government: in the 
opinion of Kiittner participation in government affairs super- 
induced serious-mindedness:> ‘‘The gloomy, introspective, 
serious temperament of the Englishman, the silence that has 
become habitual with him, his indifference toward everything 
that does not directly concern him, his spirit of restlessness, his 
jealousy, his suspicion, have become proverbial; of all this 
the Frenchman will have his share, with the only difference, 
of course, which a more’ southern climate, purer air and lighter 
food will make.’’ With the foregoing opinion we find Goethe 
in hearty agreement. The Englishman’s melancholy views 
of life, attributable chiefly to his civic responsibilities, had 
far-reaching effects in Germany:* “Such gloomy contempla- 


1 See for example, Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 67. 


2 Vol. I, p. 438. 

8 Present State of Europe. Vol. II, p. 205. 

4ibid., p. 203. 

5 Bettrage zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, p. 99. 


6 Dichtung und Wahrheit. Th. III, Buch 13. Weimar ed. Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 212. The translation is that of Oxenford: Autobiography of Goethe. Revised 
ed. 2 Vols. London, 1897. Vol. I, p. 504. 
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tions, which lead him who has resigned himself to them into 
the infinite, would not have developed themselves so decidedly 
in the minds of the German youths had not an outward 
occasion excited and furthered in them this dismal business. 
This was caused by English literature, especially the poetical 
part, the great beauties of which are accompanied by an earnest 
melancholy, which it communicates to everyone who occupies 
himself with it. The intellectual Briton, from his youth up, 
sees himself surrounded by a significant world, which stimu- 
lates all his powers; he perceives sooner or later that he must 
collect all his understanding to come to terms with it. How 
many of their poets have in their youth led a loose and riotous 
life, and soon found themselves justified in complaining of the 
vanity of all earthly things? How many of them have tried 
their fortune in worldly occupations, have taken parts, 
principal or subordinate, in Parliament, at court, in the 
ministry, in situations with the embassy, shown their active 
cooperation in the internal troubles and changes of state and 
government, and, if not in themselves, at least in their friends 
and patrons, more frequently made sad than pleasant experi- 
ences! How many have been banished, imprisoned, or in- 
jured with respect to property! Even the circumstance of 
being the spectator of such great events calls man to serious- 
ness; and whither can seriousness lead further than to a con- 
templation of the transient nature and worthlessness of all 
things?”’ 

Péllnitz found a melancholy temperament common to al- 
most all Englishmen,! and Goede accepted their seriousness 
as inevitable? ‘Among all nations which have, on account of 
the sanctity of certain ideas, continually held themselves to a 
uniform course, seriousness is deeply ingrained in the char- 
acter.’”’ Here again Wendeborn dissents:? ‘‘Sadness and 
melancholy are said to be innate with the inhabitants of this 
island. I do not believe it. They are all pleasure-lovers, 
although everyone is guided in his choice of amusements by his 
own imagination and his own ridiculous whims. . . . The Eng- 

1 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 287. 


2 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 277. 
3 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, pp. 281-83. 
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lish have changed during the course of this century; one can 
no longer say that their blood is blacker and heavier than 
that of other peoples.’’ Another German who found the 
English more cheerful, merrier and livelier than they were 
usually represented to be by tourists, was Heinrich von 
Watzdorf,! who visited England in 1784 and returned home 
to vie with Archenholz in singing that country’s praises. And 
we might go on presenting testimony on both sides of this 
disputed case; but it would not alter our conclusion that the 
Englishman of the eighteenth century was regarded by his 
German contemporaries as being in general over-serious and 
frequently of a morbid, melancholy temperament. That this 
impression underwent some modification toward the end of 
the century is evident, due, it may be, to some extent, to such 
a change as Wendeborn thought he saw in the Englishman, 
but perhaps still more to a better acquaintance between the 
two countries. 

This much talked-of melancholy resulted in suicide so 
frequently as to create the impression that life was held in 
comparatively slight regard in England. Throughout the 
voluminous Annalen der Brittischen Geschichte we read numer- 
ous accounts of suicide, but its author maintained that this 
evil was quite as common in Paris as in London.? In 1727 
Haller writes:? ‘‘Suicide is somewhat less common [than 
formerly], although these people, who go to extremes in every- 
thing and usually pay toll to folly at least once [der Narrheit 
einen Zoll abgiebt . . .], sometimes, on very slight pretexts, 
take their own lives; and nobody pays much attention to it.” 
Especially baffling to Péllnitz was this British propensity: 

1 Briefe zur Characteristik von England, etc. Leipzig, 1786. A. L. Z., 1787, 
Vol. I, No. 4, section 30. Ten years later in the same periodical (1797, Vol. IV. 
No. 314, section 14) we again read a denial of the assertion that the English 
are of a sterner, gloomier disposition than people of other nationalities. 

2 Picture of England. Vol.1, p.177. Such was not the belief of Wendeborn, 
who observed that the French émigrés in London and Hamburg made the best 
of their unhappy circumstances. . . . “‘The Englishman would perhaps have 
resorted to a pistol or a rope, where Frenchmen, singing, awaited better times’’ 
(Erinnerungen. p. 299). 

3 Tagebiicher, etc., p. 129. 

4 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 292. 
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“°’Tis one of the distinguishing characters of an Englishman 
to be intrepid in the matter of death. We are forbid by 
religion to approve of that contempt of life, yet we can’t help 
admiring it in the Romans, from whom the English have no 
doubt derived the practice of putting an end to their days, 
when life is a burden to them. These self-murders are but 
too frequent here and are committed by persons of good 
families, as well as by the dregs of the people... . You 
must agree with me in the impossibility of accounting for 
such a strange, odd turn of mind in these people, for, in short, 
other nations don’t seem by their action to have any more 
religion than the English, and they are equally sensible to 
misfortunes; yet one rarely hears of a foreigner making an 
attempt on himself.”’ 

The depressing climate of England was not without its 
effects on the people. Lichtenberg tells us what was to be 
expected of them on gloomy days: ‘‘The Englishman draws 
his overcoat collar over his nose and slinks along, lost in his 
whims; some prophesy, others mend their ways and others 
shoot themselves. . . . Lucky is he who, under such a heavy 
sky, has a clear conscience and is not in love, at least not with 
bad prospects; otherwise he cuts his throat, as did Lord Clive, 
shoots himself, as my neighbor did recently, or hangs himself, 
as a pretty young girl of sixteen did last Saturday.” But 
Volkmann looked elsewhere for an explanation of the fre- 
quency of suicide. Courage and contempt of death, in his 
opinion, were erroneously taken as the causes? ‘Would it 
not be more reasonable to hold the customary education 
responsible? A man who, from youth up, has been unaccus- 
tomed to hold his desires in check and who is without any 
religious principles, as is unfortunately most often the case in 
England, easily reaches the determination to end a dis- 
contented life.” More frequently do we encounter views on 
this point similar to those of Biischel. According to him, the 
prospect of being hanged did not check the robber in his 
thefts; almost daily he saw some companion strung up, and 

1 Briefe. Vol. I, p. 204. Jan. 10, 1775, to Baldinger. 


2 Neueste Reisen. Vol. I, p. 32. 
5 Neue Reisen, etc., p. 65. 
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he came to look upon such an exit from the world simply as 
being less painful than a natural death. Therefore it had no 
terrors for him. ‘In addition there is the general inclination 
of this people toward melancholy, the contempt of life which 
has already, in a moment of despondency, armed many a good 
Englishman against himself, leading him to take his own life 
almost without knowing why.” 

There seemed to be no decrease in the number of suicides 
toward the end of the century; on the contrary, we learn from 
a letter written September 18, 1796, to the Merkur! that the 
evil was becoming more prevalent, and that the debating 
societies of London were giving it their attention in their 
discussions of the serious problems of the day. 

1 November, 1796. p. 315. 


CHAPTER VII 


INDIVIDUAL BRITISH TYPES 


The wholesomeness and the frank, open nature of the Eng- 
lish youth created on the foreigner a very favorable impression. 
The freedom which the Englishman enjoyed, even from early 
childhood, was sometimes held accountable for a sort of wild- 
ness and savagery in his nature—a sort of Storm-and-Stress 
element—but this, if it appeared at all, was usually a transitory 
fault which was overcome in early manhood. ‘‘The English 
youth,” as he appears to Goede,! “‘is characterized by charm- 
ing candor and ingenuous good-cheer.” Even in the small 
child the beneficent effects of English environment are ap- 
parent to Moritz: ‘Despite the growing mania for new 
fashions, one remains true to nature here up to certain years. 
What a contrast when I think of our six year old pale, pam- 
pered Berlin boys with their large hair-bags [Haarbeutel] 
and the full dress of an adult, their suits perhaps even trimmed 
with lace, and, on the other hand, of the vigorous, slender, 
robust boys with bare throat and closely cut, curly locks, 
that are seen here! Very rarely do we encounter here a boy 
or a young man with a pale complexion, misshapen features 
and badly proportioned limbs. With us the contrary is really 
something unusual; otherwise, handsome people would not 
be so striking.” 

The spirit of independence is seen to advantage in the 
English youth. Of this we learn from Wendeborn:? “In 
England the constitution—as well as the people—is, above all, 
for freedom. The country boy feels it, and he is told that he 
is free. A cringing respect for the great and the rich is not 
instilled into children so much as in other countries. . . . The 

1 England, etc. Vol. I, p. 205. 


2 Reisen . . . in England, p. 49. 
3 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 240. 
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strictness is by no means comparable with that which is 
found in other countries. It is my belief that many English- 
men pass through the years of childhood and youth without 
ever receiving blows.’’ From the same source we have an 
enthusiastic eulogy of the young Englishman:! “I have on 
many occasions made the observation that a young English- 
man, regardless of his apparent wildness and rusticity, when 
he approaches his twenty-fifth year, becomes more restrained 
[sittsamer] and knows how to demean himself with a frankness 
and good grace for which we often search in vain among young 
men of other nationalities. He usually holds to a happy 
medium between the affected frankness and the empty polite- 
ness of the French, and between the carefully studied bearing 
and the awkwardness which many Germans—even those who 
consider themselves people of culture—betray in their inter- 
course.” Not less admirable does the youth appear to Kiitt- 
ner ‘Generally speaking the English boy possesses in a 
high degree good-nature, a sense of fairness and love of 
justice, and he acquires in the English schools, above all else, 
those social virtues which have most influence on every-day 
life and the absence of which is the cause of the greatest part 
of human misery. . . . The strictness with which the laws 
are enforced, especially in the public schools, accustoms him, 
in the course of time, with all his love of freedom, to a punc- 
tilious observance of the laws.”’ And especially generous is 
the tribute of one Hiittner to the younger sons who left home, 
often as early as their eleventh year, to go to sea’ “It is 
astonishing how different the English boy is here from those 
of other nations; he is not in the least embarrassed or home- 
sick, and it is very seldom that he becomes puffed up over 
this independence. With a hearty good-bye he shakes the 
hands of the friends he is leaving and is as happy on the un- 
familiar element as in the cultured home of his father, sur- 
rounded by all that makes life attractive.” 


1 ibid., p. 243. 

2 Beitraége . . . von England. N.A.d.B. Vol. XXIV (1796), pt. I, p. 145. 

3 Der Neue teutsche Merkur. July, 1797, p- 222. (From an essay, “Fin 
Paar Ziige zum Gemiahlde des brittischen Seemans,”’ pp. 219-237.) 
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Thoroughly compatible was the character of the young 
Englishman with the demands of the Storm and Stress 
dramatists. To the Englishmen in their plays they give a 
full measure of the ‘“‘appdrent wildness”’ to which Wendeborn 
refers, and an even more fiery nature than the average youth 
of their creation possessed. A striking example is Robert 
Hot, the hero of Lenz’ Der Engléinder, who reveals something 
of his vehemence at the very out-break of the play: ‘‘Ah! what 
would one not do for you, Armida? Itiscold. Yet an eternal 
fire is burning in this breast. I glow as if before a smelting 
furnace, when I raise my eyes to that red curtain. There 
she sleeps, there she is slumbering right now, it may be. Oh! 
to be the pillow that cradles her cheek!’’ Not without 
significance is the fact that the play which gave its name to 
this entire movement in German literature, while its scene 
is in America, is peopled with Englishmen, and all of them, 
even to the sexagenarians, Berkley and Bushy, are con- 
stantly at fever-heat. None of the others, however, quite 
come up to the temperature of La Feu, who, despite his name, 
is a native Londoner:! “I am in love again throughout my 
whole body, in my veins and bones, in my entire soul. I am 
so hot I fear I may blow up like a bomb—and then if my pure 
being might only be elevated and lodge itself in the charming 
lady’s bosom!”’ 

Of such high-spirited youths it is to be expected that they 
should be good soldiers, and such was the case, as all German 
writers attested. The most essential quality of a good soldier, 
fearlessness of death, the Englishman was said to possess in 
a high degree. ‘‘Vor dem Tod zittert der Englander nicht,” 
says Biischel;? and similar was the testimony of many Ger- 
mans both before and after his time. Pollnitz, for instance, 
writes? ‘Here wounds go for nothing, and death itself is 
but little dreaded. I fancy the English are descended from 
Mutius Scaevola, because like that Roman they despise pain.’”’ 
Likewise, Wendeborn:* ‘Courage is also a characteristic of 

1 Klinger. Sturm und Drang, Act III, Scene t. 

2 Neue Reisen, etc., p.74. 


8’ Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 303. 
4 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 275. 
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the English, but this they possess in common with other 
peoples. Yet it is probably safe to assert that they suprass 
others in that they have the least fear of death. Of this the 
battles and naval combats of the English are sufficient proof.” 

While the Englishman was invariably pronounced a good 
soldier, he was said to require more urgently than the soldier 
of other nations good food and favorable living conditions. 
“The English are good soldiers, especially when well provided 
for and soon brought to action,” writes Busching,! the geog- 
rapher. And likewise from Achenwall? we hear that “the 
Englishman serves equally well as cavalryman and as infantry- 
man, but he insists on being well paid and well fed.” 

By Volkmann and Wendeborn we are told what to expect 
should the English find themselves lined up against the 
Prussians. ‘Their soldiers,” according to Volkmann,? ‘‘are 
in the first attack fiery and brave, especially when ‘they have 
good fare; but the free Englishman can not be forced to take 
orders, so it is not likely that they could hold out in the long 
run against a Prussian army.” Similar was the view of 
Wendeborn:* ‘‘Of the English troops it may be said in general 
that they are courageous and are good soldiers, especially 
when they have good food and drink. . . . From what I 
saw there [at a review of English troops] and have seen in 
Prussia, I am inclined to conclude that a number of English 
troops would not hold out long against an equal number of 
Prussians, although the English in their national pride con- 
sider their troops the best in the world.” 

The British Navy could not fail to arouse general admira- 
tion even in the eighteenth century. To Volkmann® ‘‘the 
brave deeds of the English at sea are proofs of their courage, 
of their valor and of their contempt of death.” Though 
prompted by no rivalry between Germany and England, 
Busching takes the pains as early as the middle of the century 

1 Busching, A. F. Neue Erdbeschreibung. Hamburg, 1769-1773. Part Il, 
Vol. II, p. 1297. 

2 Staatsverfassung, etc. Pt. I, p. 358. 

3 Neueste Reisen, etc. Vol. 1, p. 86. 


4 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 86. 
5 Neueste Reisen, etc. Vol. I, p. 31. 
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to present a definite estimate of the sea-strength of the British:! 
“The English Navy was scarce ever in a better condition 
than at present, insomuch that no state in Europe has any- 
thing like it. The reader must necessarily be astonished to 
find that in the year 1748 the naval strength of Great Britain 
consisted of two hundred and forty-five men of war from the 
first to the sixth rates, or from one hundred to twenty-four 
guns, fifty-five sloops of war, nine bomb-vessels, five fire- 
ships and seven yachts.”” That English sailors excelled those 
of other nations was the belief of Wendeborn,? and this he 
held to be due to their obedience, a virtue which, as we have 
just seen, Volkmann denied the free Englishman? ‘‘ Whenever 
I have been on German, Dutch or English ships, I have 
observed the visible effects of education even upon seamen. 
If the English sailor is ordered by the captain to climb the 
mast, the captain has scarcely ceased speaking before the sailor 
has thrown his hat and wig—if he is wearing them—on the deck 
and is already half way up the mast; the German or the Dutch- 
man, on the other hand, first takes a good while to fasten his 
hat or cap securely on his head, to button up his jacket and 
to measure the height of the mast a few times with his 
eyes.” 

No German who wrote of the English sailor could have 
known him better than did Hiittner, since he was himself 
three years in the British Navy. He maintains that? “if the 
Britisher is really what he himself believes he is in Europe— 
and what we other nations so often scornfully deny—his 
sailor is particularly worthy of our attention.” This writer 
goes on to praise the manliness of the youthful Britisher who 
gave up all the comforts of a luxurious home to go to sea, 
where he was subjected to the severest discipline and suffered 
without complaint every kind of hardship. This trying life, 
while it was not always beneficial to his morals, instilled into 


1 Neue Erdbeschreibung. Part II, Vol. II, p. 1297 (The passage quoted is 
from the anonymous translation of an earlier edition than the one referred to 
above, A New System of Geography. 6 Vols. London, 1762. Vol. III, p. 251). 

* Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, p. 194 (footnote). 

° Der Neue teutsche Merkur. July, 1797, p. 220. 
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him above all the greatest pride in personal bravery and the 
most profound reverence for the traditions of the navy.! 


To the English nobility Georg Forster refers? as ‘‘the 
nobility of the first land in the world, a nobility to which merit 
invariably paves the way.’’ Public spirit and generosity 
were commoner virtues among British noblemen than among 
those of other countries, and they were honored especially 
for the patronage they gave to the arts and sciences and for 
their philanthropy. Furthermore, as Wendeborn reminds us, 
they could count among their own number many men of 
sound and lasting intellectual attainments:* ‘It is no little 
honor to the English nobility that so many among them have 
distinguished themselves as scholars, as authors, as patrons 
of the muses. The names of a Lord Bacon, Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, Burlington, Pembroke, Orerry, Littleton, Pom- 
fret, Chesterfield and of many others are familiar enough in 
the realm of the arts and sciences.’’* But this writer, follow- 
ing the universal tendency to hark back to the good old days, 
felt obliged to add that in his own time England could boast 
of no such illustrious names, for the nobility had become more 
absorbed ‘‘in dressing fantastically and in attending shows, 
mummeries, chases, horse-races and similar amusements.” 

As to the pride of the nobility Wendeborn likewise has some 

1A certain custom, on account of its inconsistency with British ways in 
general, was quiet incomprehensible to the German; namely, the empressment 
of seamen. Wendeborn is one of many who discuss it: ‘‘A group of ten or 
more sailors known as a press-gang, armed with large clubs and hunting knives 
go, under the leadership of an officer, through the streets and often into taverns 
and disorderly houses and, without more ado, seize those whom they. consider 
fit to become sailors. . . . I know of no way in which this empressment of 
seamen is to be reconciled with the boasted freedom of the English.” (Zustand, 
etc. Vol. I, p. 91.) Johann Peter Hebel makes this the motif of a short story, 
“ Merkwiirdige Schicksale eines jungen Englinders” (Bibliothek der deutschen 


Klassiker, Vol. X, p. 678, ff.). 

2 Ansichten, etc., p. 369. 

3 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 35. 

4A half century later Friedrich Raumer writes: “The significance of the 
English aristocracy appears in a very different light when I see the halls adorned 
with Raphael’s and Titian’s masterpieces rather than with receipts for interest 
paid on mortgages.”” (England. 3 Vols. Leipzig, 1842. Vol. II, p. 156.) 
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interesting observations:! ‘‘Among the English nobility pride 
is encountered again and again, but far less than abroad among 
people of similar rank. . . . Abroad, those of the nobility 
who are attached to courts are outwardly more affable, more 
polite and more disposed to unconstrained intercourse than 
those who pass their life remote from large cities. Here in 
England it seems to be the reverse. The majority of those 
who have to do with the court and of those who belong to the 
party which happens to be at the helm of the government are 
proud and often as haughty as any little local tyrants in other 
countries can be; on the other hand, the noblemen and 
aristocrats who have not much to do with the court and do 
not often come into contact with it, are sociable, affable and 
polite and seem to forget in their intercourse with those who 
are lower in the social scale, that their own birth has placed 
them in a higher position.”” The natural deduction from all 
this is that the eighteenth century Englishman, when left to 
himself, was more democratic than the average European. 

So advantageous did certain features of the English system 
of nobility appear to Justus Moser that he wished to see them 
introduced in his own country. In his essay, Warum bildet 
sich der deutsche Adel nicht nach dem Englischen,? he com- 
mended these features to his fellow-countrymen. In the status 
of the younger sons of noble parentage he saw the chief point 
of superiority in the English system. Such young Englishmen 
were at liberty to follow any pursuit whatever, since they 
belonged only potentially to the nobility, but were in reality 
of the gentry; whereas in Germany each son was a nobleman 
and was required to maintain the traditions of the nobility. 
The proposed plan is summed up in two points:? (a) “The 
nobility and in general all servants of the crown are in no 
event to engage in trade or business. (b) But those [merely] 
of noble birth may do so without compromising their right of 
succession to a noble title [Adelsfahigkeit]. And so we would 
be on the very road which the English have made their high- 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 36. 

* Patriotische Phantasien. Sémmtliche Werke. Berlin, 1842-43. Pt. IV, 


PP. 236-247. 
3 ibid., p. 241. 
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way. . One does not lose his Adelsfahigkeit there by seeking 
to earn his bread in any honorable way; one chooses this, 
another, that course; and it is by no means unusual to find 
the eldest brother in the upper house, the second in the lower 
house and the third in the stock-exchange. He who does not 
actually hold a noble title [Kronwiirde] is deprived of all the 
privileges of nobility; he ranks no higher than another, but 
is honored simply as a man who may, either by heredity or by 
royal appointment, attain to a title of nobility.’’ 4 

One German tourist who had no praise for the English 
nobility was Riem.2 He characterized them as lazy, indolent, 
haughty and thievish and was of the opinion that princes 
would be fully justified in having the “low, slavish rabble of 
nobility which creeps around their throne like poisonous 
vermin and soils the glory of the most splendid crown, driven 
by bailiffs and catchpolls to all the devils.” But’ this is a 
tirade against noblemen in general rather than against the 
English exclusively. Nor did Jean Paul exclude other na- 
tionalities from a share in the qualities he suggested as char- 
acterizing the English lord in his Hesperus:* ‘’He regards 
mankind as an apparatus for experiments, as so much hunting- 
gear, war-material, knitting-work: such men look upon heaven 
only as the keyboard to earth and the soul as orderly-sergeant 
of the body; they carry on wars, not for the sake of winning 
crowns of oak-leaves, but to secure the oak soil and the acorns; 
they prefer the successful man to the deserving one; they 
break oaths and hearts to serve the state; they respect 


? But even in England the problem of the younger sons was serious enough, 
if we may rely on the inexhaustible Wendeborn: ‘For money and positions 
they will do anything, and their dependence on the government always makes 
of them dangerous enemies of the freedom of the people. He who has received 
an education (as the unhappy phrase goes) conformable to his rank, he who has 
been accustomed from his youth up to all fashionable follies and excesses, will 
consequently, in order to live in conformity with his rank, do anything to obtain 
money and to continue his life in idleness and sensuality.’’ (Zustand, etc. 
Vol. I, p. 43.) 

2A,L.Z. 1800. Vol. IV, No. 300, section 162. 

3 Jean Paul’s Sémmtliche Werke. 34 Vols. Berlin, 1861. Vol. V, pt. 1, 
p. 206. The translation is that of Charles Q. Brooks: Hesperus. 2 Vols. 
Boston, 1865. Vol. I, p. 235. 
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poetry, philosophy and religion but as means; they respect 
riches, statistics.of national prosperity and health but as 
objects; all they honor about pure Mathesis and pure female 
virtue is the transformation of each into impure for manu- 
factures and armies; in the higher astronomy all they care 
for is the transformation of sums into odometers and way- 
marks for pepper-fleets, and in the most exalted magister 
legens they seek only an alluring tavern sign for poor uni- 
versities.”’ 


As the democracy of the English prevented the nobleman 
from losing touch with the people, it likewise elevated the 
commoner to a higher level than that on which he stood in 
other countries, so that the continental visitor was struck with 
the absence of the sharp class distinctions to which he had 
been accustomed. ‘“‘In England,’’ writes Goede,' ‘‘the ideal 
of the gentleman is common to all classes. No occupation, no 
trade ostracizes a man, alters his social status, or deprives 
him of recognition.”” Archenholz calls attention to the effects 
of political liberty on the lower classes? ‘It is not according 
to our ideas that we ought to calculate the space that separates 
the different classes of men in that monarchico-republican 
government. This observation extends even to servants. 
The first man in the kingdom is cautious of striking his domes- 
tics; for they may not only defend themselves against him, 
but also commence an action in a court of justice. . . . Those 
will be much deceived who may from thence imagine that an 
English footman will consequently be impertinent. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that no part of Europe abounds with 
better domestics.’ * This writer would have us believe that 

1 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 271. 

2 Picture of England. Vol. II, p. 116. 

3 A striking contradiction of this statement is presented by Weisse in his 
Freundschaft auf der Probe. The play is an adaptation of Marmontel’s L’amitié 
a Vépreuve (Oeuvres completes. Paris, 1818. Vol. IV. Contes Moraux. pp. 
145-195), and the only character in Weisse’s play who does not figure in the 
original story—nor does he appear in the English version, Hugh Kelly’s Romance 
of an Hour (London, 1774)—is Woodbe; this’servant may be taken, accordingly, 


to represent truly a German conception of his class. His impertinence knows 
no bounds; he does not hesitate to press his suit for Corally’s hand as the rival 
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the intelligence of the English, of which we have already heard 
much, was shared even by the lowest classes:! “It has been 
observed that the common people in England are more intelli- 
gent and judicious than in any other country. The free and 
unrestricted manner in which they speak and write on every 
subject is the real cause of this. One is astonished to hear 
some of the very lowest of the populace reason concerning the 
laws, the right of property, privileges, etc.’ Another to 
touch on this point is Goede:? ‘‘Common craftsmen as a 
class not only appear more prosperous in England than in 
other countries, but also betray in their whole exterior a far 
higher degree of culture. How refined is the speech of the 
English craftsmen! How eminently respectable do they ap- 
pear in their domestic life! Particularly apparent is their 
culture in their relations with dependents. Every foreigner 
who has an opportunity to see how politely the masters treat 
their apprentices and workmen, will have to confess that this 
relationship could not be more dignified.” Yet this tourist 
did not overlook the fact that there was an element of the 
people which did not share the virtues common to the nation 
as a whole:* “It is certainly not to be denied that patriotism 
and public spirit find unmistakable expression even in the 
poorest class of respectable citizens; but among the English 
populace, the dregs of the nation, not the slightest trace of 
such qualities is to be perceived. This wild horde of bar- 
barians has no native land; they are blind to the privileges of 
English citizenship.” 

Of the leveling effects of democracy we hear from Wende- 
born:* ‘Here the common man thinks about a great many 
things pertaining to social duties, justice and other things 
of Lord Nelson. At one time he interrupts a téte-d-téte between Corally and 
Lord Nelson and says to the latter: ‘“‘I beg your pardon. I had forgotten for 
the moment that you still represented the master of the house.” (Act I, 
scene 6). But Woodbe was encouraged in his insolence by his master, Bland- 
ford, who says to him: “Out with it! You know that I like for my servants 
to be frank.’”’ (Act II, scene 6.) 

1 Picture of England. Vol. I, p. 60. 

2 England, etc. Vol. II, p. 344. 

3 ibid., p. 365. 

4 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 287. 
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that influence the happiness of life just as clearly as the scholar 
and the man who considers himself a philosopher in other 
countries. Hence the prejudice of rank has little weight here. 
. . . Hence people who think that their honor is injured, or 
that they are not paid sufficient respect, are not heard, as in 
many other countries, to exclaim: Such an aristocratic, 
wealthy man as I! Such a noble, honorable or wise gentleman! 
No, the most aristocratic Englishman knows that his fellow- 
countrymen are, like himself, free, that they have human 
intelligence and that they think; hence an English general 
who returns home at the end of a successful campaign is 
quite as unassuming as before; hence a Lord Clive, who saw 
Moguls and Nabobs humble themselves before him and who 
in the Orient was a despot, was in England nothing more than 
another Englishman; and he before whom India bowed, saw 
himself compelled to humble himself before his fellow-citizens, 
for he knew very well that they did not think as East Indians.”’ 

The impression made on foreign visitors by English extrava- 
gance was discussed in connection with a consideration of eco- 
nomic conditions in England.1_ Especially striking to Schiitz 
was the lack of concern on the part of the laboring class for the 
future:? ‘Nowhere [else] does the common man know so little 
about economy asin England. The seamen, for instance, who 
sail on the Thames receive good wages and, to judge from their 
appearance, are prosperous people, yet most of them beg when 
the Thames is frozen over. In Germany the common man 
is distinguished from the aristocrat by his means of sub- 
sistence, but in England there is no difference with respect 
to bread, other provisions or even amusements. The seaman 
on the Thames wears just as fine clothing and just as fine linen 
as the peer of the kingdom. So it is no wonder that the com- 
mon man must suffer want when his income stops.”” Anyone 
accustomed all his life to the thriftiness of the German people 
could not have failed to note the relative lack of this virtue 
when he visited England, but that even there examples of the 
utmost frugality and the most careful economy might be 


1See above, p. 28, ff. 
*N. A.d. B. Vol. V (1793), pt. 1, p. 279. 
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found was the experience of Georg Forster on his travels 
through Gloucestershire?! ‘‘A woman of this region who was 
traveling with us, pointed out to us several farmers of her 
acquaintance who live by the roadside and who have a yearly 
income of four or five hundred pounds sterling. But they 
wear very rustic clothing, tend their cattle and feed it; their 
wives and daughters milk and make cheese. Many farms in 
this region have seventy or more cows, and in a family of ten 
children only one maid is kept. The residences of the country 
people in this province have a mean, neglected appearance 
and are by no means in keeping with their wealth.” 


When the German tourist undertook to record his impression 
of the English woman, he was seldom at a loss for something 
to say. Her reputation for beauty seems to have been well 
known in Germany, and almost without exception her charms 
were found to exceed the visitor’s highest expectations. 
Berckenmeyer does not altogether overlook the fair sex in 
his Curteuser Antiquarius; already he saw the beginnings of 
woman suffrage:? ‘‘In England the woman loves freedom to 
such an extent that she often contests with men for rule. 
And the over-great adoration which they enjoy on account 
of their beauty, has given rise to the proverb, ‘England is 


woman’s paradise.’ ... On this account the Italians are 
accustomed to say: ‘If there were a bridge across the English 
Channel, all the women of Europe would run over.’’’ On the 


authority of Péllnitz we have it that a great many Englishmen 
“‘hang themselves purely for love. I own to you,” he con- 
fesses,> “that if I were so forsaken by God as to commit such 
a foolish prank, it should be for an English woman. They 
have in my opinion such an air of modesty and good-nature 
and withal such a bashful simplicity as charm me, and such 
tender, languishing eyes, too, as tho’ not universally pleasing, 
yet captivate me to such a degree that if I was but twenty 
years of age, I should have gone much astray. Most of the 
English women are handsome; they have the finest hair in 
1 Ansichten, etc., Pp. 394. 


2p. 210. 
3 Memoirs. Vol. III, p. 293. 
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the world and are only obliged to pure nature for the beauty 
of their complexions. . . . They say that among the good 
qualities of the women here, they are equally susceptible 
themselves of the passion of love, which they are so apt to 
kindle in the men. This is very good and perfectly natural; 
for in my opinion nothing is so ill becoming to the fair sex 
as hard-heartedness.”’ 

No German writer seems to have been more susceptible 
to the charms of the English woman than was Lichtenberg. 
Upon his arrival in England two things, above all, attracted 
his attention:! “The swiftness, readiness and accuracy with 
which everything desired is done; and the large number of 
pretty girls. Even the most ordinary of them are so pretty 
that anyone who can not fully trust himself on this score 
must stay away from England. They know how to enhance 
their beauty by their dress; in such attire the most ordinary 
German servant-girl would appear pretty.”’? In a letter to 
his friend, Johann Christian Dietrich, Lichtenberg is still 
more outspoken in his praise:? ‘‘As soon as he sets foot on 
English soil (provided, of course, that he has something more 
than feet) the student, as well as the philosopher and the 
book-dealer, is immediately struck by the extraordinary beauty 
of the women, and this impression becomes gradually stronger 
the nearer he gets to London. For the man who is not quite 
sure of this side of his nature, I know but a single course; 
Let him take the next packet-boat back to Holland; there he 
will be out of danger. I have seen a great many beautiful 
women in my day, but since I have been in England I have 
seen more than in all the rest of my life together, yet I have 
been in England only ten days.’’ That he was far from 
complimentary to the women of his own country Lichtenberg 
was somewhat painfully aware; he lays upon his friend the 
following injunction: ‘Meanwhile, I forbid your inserting 

1 Bruchstiicke aus dem Tagebuch, etc. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. III, p. 273. 

* With this opinion Péllnitz did not concur: “They are commonly very 
richly dressed, but not altogether in the taste of the French ladies, which is the 
only fault I find with ’em. They seem to affect dressing to their disadvantage.”’ 


(Memoirs, etc. Vol. III, p. 293.) 
3 Briefe. Vol. I, p. 11—London, April 19, 1770. 
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this report on English women in the Gothaischer Calendar, not 
on my account, but on account of German women. The 
ladies of Lima may be praised to them quite freely, but the 
English woman is somewhat too near to them. We read in 
history that the Saxons once invaded England in great num- 
bers. Very profound political causes have been given by way 
of explanation, but this is quite unnecessary; the good Saxons 
were running away from their wives. But not a word of my 
description in the Calendar!”’ . 

Not less ardent was the enthusiasm of Archenholz: ‘Of 
all the remarkable objects which England offers to the eye of 
a foreigner, no one is more worthy of his admiration than the 
astonishing beauty of the women. It produces such a sur- 
prising effect that every stranger must acknowledge the 
superiority of the English ladies over all others. The most 
exact proportions, an elegant figure, a lovely neck, a skin 
uncommonly fine and features at once regular and charming 
distinguish them in an eminent degree.’’ Especially charming 
did English women appear to Biischel when they indulged in 
one of their chief amusements, riding on horse-back:? ‘“‘ With 
an indescribable grace they ride horse-back. Every one who 
has a sense and appreciation of the beautiful will be ready to 
agree with me that his heart leaps with joy whenever he sees 
a beautiful Englishwoman in her riding habit, with high, 
waving plumes on her hat, riding by as lightly and carelessly 
as if she had never done anything else.” 

It was Wendeborn’s opinion that the women of England 
well deserved the reputation of being more beautiful than 
those of any other country.’ Nor was this all he could say 
on their behalf:* “I must say to the credit of the English 
women in general that they are good mothers, that most of 
them love cleanliness, that they have a compassionate heart 
and that they have by no means either the affectation or the 
stiffness of bearing that we meet with so frequently elsewhere. 


1 Picture of England. Vol. Il, p. 132. 
2 Neue Reisen, etc., p. 42. 

3 Zustand, etc. Vol. II, p. 304. 
4ibid., p. 306. 
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They are more natural, and, accordingly, more pleasing and 
captivating.” . 

But we are not to believe that the foreigner was altogether 
blind to the Englishwoman’s faults.1. Even Berckenmeyer 
has some rather harsh criticism: «“‘In two respects English 
women openly violate good form; first, they go driving and 
to wine-taverns with men whom they scarcely know; secondly, 
they smoke tobacco.” Nor was Hassel, who wrote toward the 
end of the century, altogether complimentary? ‘“‘Women play 
the leading rdles at the faro-tables, ride like postillions and 
go driving with four horses and long whips.’”” And we even 
find one German who was unwilling to acknowledge that 
English women surpassed all others in beauty—but he wrote 
anonymously :* ‘‘I can not see in them the great and universal 
beauty of which other tourists have so much to say. In 
comparison with the women of Italy how different they are 
in figure and coloring; and with those of France, in pleasant, 
natural bearing and in dress.—But there is here a certain 
type of beauty,” even this dissenter admits, ‘‘which I have 
found nowhere else; one sees many girls with a very fair 
complexion and red hair which is so brilliant that its beauty 
cannot be denied. Such were the girls, doubtless, whom our 
forefathers once honored as the greatest beauties.”’ From 
Forster we hear the following adverse criticism:® ‘Few people 
are able to assume dignity without giving themselves the 
appearance of coldness and disregard of others; and her 
dignity the English woman must maintain above all things, 
even at the cost of falling into the most intolerable prudery.”’ 
That the average woman did not attempt to measure up to 
very strict intellectual requirements may be deduced from 
what Kiittner writes:* ‘“A learned woman is so little sought 
after and esteemed in England that the wealthier and wiser 

1 See, for example, Wendeborn (Zustand, Vol. II, Pp. 310-313). 

* Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, p. 211. 

°N.A.d. B. Vol. II (1793), pt. 2, p. 326. 

4 Teutscher Merkur. May, 1785, p. 192 (Letter from London, March 25, 
1785). 

; ek etc., p. 307. 

6 Beitrage zur Kenninis ... von England. A.L.Z. 1797. No. 384, section 

572. 
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ladies of intellectual attainments attempt to conceal their 
knowledge. If it is said of a woman, ‘She is a blue-stocking,’ 
half our sex is frightened away from her.” 

One practice was found to be strikingly out of keeping with 
the high position of women in England; namely, that of dis- 
posing of a wife who had ceased to be a desirable member of 
the family. Of this practice Archenholz cites numerous ex- 
amples. In his Annalen we read:! ‘‘Never was the sale of 
wives so common as now. Scenes of this kind, formerly so 
rare, are now becoming very common. On the market-place 
at Oxford a workman, Hawkins, sold his wife to a man for 
five shillings; he led her, as usual, by a rope which he held in 
his hand until he had pocketed the money; then he gave the 
rope to the new husband, wished him much happiness and 
went his way. A similar scene occurred in Essex, where a 
man sold his wife together with two children for half a crown. 
The ceremony was accompanied by music, and the mother 
had to march three times around the market-square at 
Matching-Green with the rope around her neck.” 


Of the provincial Britisher as distinguished from the English- 
man proper—that is, in most cases, the Londoner—we do 
not learn a great deal from eighteenth century German writers. 
They freely employ the term der Brite, it is true, but ordinarily 
it does not seem to have with them a different connotation 
from that of the term der Englinder. The foreigner’s impres- 
sions of Great Britain were based largely on his acquaintance 
with the life of the capital; in fact, London seems to have 
received as much of his attention as all the rest of the kingdom 
combined. That such a restriction of the field of observation 
did not preclude the possibility of forming an accurate opinion 
of the people is convincingly maintained by an anonymous 
writer in the Neues Géttingisches Historisches Magazin:? ‘I 
flatly deny the assertion heard so often in Germany that 
London is not the place to become acquainted with the 
customs and character of the English. Anyone who becomes 
extensively acquainted comes to know people from all counties 


1 Vol. V, p. 329. 
2Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 194 (Letter from London, March 12, 1791). 
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of England who live in the city quite in the same way as they 
lived previously, or as they still live during the summer in the 
country. They themselves maintain that they are even less 
hampered in London than on their country estates.” But 
the tourist did not fail to note a contrast between the Londoner 
and the provincial:! ‘“‘The farther we go from London into 
the country, the purer we find the air and the customs. The 
people become more polite, more affable and more sociable. 
Wealth and extravagance are less in evidence, although the 
inhabitants of the country, almost everywhere, seem to enjoy 
contentment and the fruits of a noble freedom.” 

A number of the German Reéisebeschreiber extended their 
travels throughout Great Britain, but when they made a brief 
tour of Scotland, Ireland or Wales, they were more attentive 
to the physical appearance of the country than to the pecu- 
liarities of the people, and, in fact, had little to say about 
either the one or the other.2, When we take up, for instance, 
Goede’s substantial work on England, Wales, Irland und 
Schotiland we very reasonably expect to learn what at least 
one German thought of each of the four British countries, 
but we are disappointed to find that the entire five volumes, 
with the exception of the last two chapters of the fifth, are 
devoted exclusively to England. At length, in the last chap- 
ter but two [Vol. V, p. 316] we come to Wales; and we do 
not reach Ireland until the last page of the book. Scotland 
is a promised land to which we are not admitted; this country 
appears in the title, apparently, only to produce a balanced 
effect. On the Welsh, however, Goede presents some inter- 
esting comments: “If he [the tourist in Wales] expected 
simply to go into another province of the same country, he is 
astonished to find himself among a foreign people which 
appears in language, physical characteristics, customs and 
manners in sharp contrast with the English. This is true, 

1 Wendeborn: Zustand, etc. Vol. Il, p. 237. 

* This complaint is made, for instance, of Volkmann, who is “very brief 
and meager concerning Wales, but,’ his critic claims, ‘‘through no fault of his 
own. Surprisingly little has been written about this country, although it is 


much toured.” N. A. d. B., Vol. II (1793), pt. 2, p. 611. 
3 England, etc. Vol. V, p. SET. 
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however, only of the lower and middle classes in North Wales. 
People of rank and fortune in these regions are said to be 
distinguished from the English by nothing save the virtue— 
much rarer among the latter—of hospitality. But it is not 
to be denied that the common people of North Wales in com- 
parison with the English are in a very much lower state of 
civilization. That spirit of profitable enterprise, which finds 
its chief delight in the ideal of domestic prosperity, of civic 
honor and independence and which secures to helpless old 
age the enjoyment of well-earned tranquility, has not yet 
penetrated from England’s blooming plains into these moun- 
tains.” This tourist noted a striking contrast in temperament 
between the two sexes: ‘The men of North Wales appear 
rather lazy and phlegmatic than active and lively; the women, 
on the other hand, are very animated and talkative.” 

Wendeborn found British credulity somewhat intensified 
among the Welsh:? ‘‘I have seen many a Welshman, or native 
of Wales, who became quite indignant, if it were doubted 
that in his native country there could be seen at night funeral 
processions starting out in regular formation from the house 
in which someone was to die a few days later.” Another 
quality which, in the opinion of Kiittner,* the Welsh possessed 
in a higher degree than other Britishers, was that of pride: 
“The Welsh are very proud and consider themselves far 
superior to other Englishmen, whom they look on as an 
ignoble mixture of Saxons, Danes and Normans.” As to the 
appearance of the people, Kiittner writes:> ‘“‘The Southern 
Welshman has a distinctive build. All the country people 
are short and stout and have full faces radiant with health, 
and blooming, cherry-colored cheeks. Yet they seem to have 
less animation than health; on the contrary, there seems to be 
something dull and serious about them.” 

1 Elsewhere Goede broadens this assertion on the authority of others: 
“‘T have seen none of the largest Welsh cities, but I have been assured that from 
them the traces of Welsh nationality have almost entirely disappeared, having 
been replaced by English customs and manners.’’ (ibid., p. 359.) 

2 ibid., p. 363. 

3 Zustand, etc. Vol. III, p. 384. 


4A.d.B. Vol. CX (1792), pt. I, p. 214. 
5 ibid. 
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Another thing which Goede observed in Wales! was an 
almost insurmountable shyness toward everything foreign and, 
in particular, toward the English, who, on account of their 
pride, were objects rather of hatred than of envy. In their 
relations with the Welsh the English were said to show the 
same attitude and to arouse the same feelings which caused 
such serious difficulties with their subjects in Ireland and in 
the Indies. Such observations are by no means restricted 
to Wales. Frequent are the references to the enmity existing 
between the English and the Irish. In the Merkur for 
January, 1797, we read:?? ‘It is indescribable with what 
contempt the Irishman is treated by the South Britisher. 
To give a single instance, no Irish fisherman can appear on 
the English coast without exposing himself to ill-treatment of 
the most violent nature. The filth and beggarliness of the 
Irish is the subject of a hundred proverbs among the English 
people, and yet it is the English alone who have so crippled 
and abased the Irish, a people naturally alert and vigorous in 
body and mind.” On the attitude of the Irish Zimmermann 
has an interesting comment:? ‘‘The English have constructed 
in Ireland . . . smooth, broad, straight highways; but the 
Irish . . ., on account of their imaginary freedom, could not 
be induced to use these far superior roads. Too obstinate to 
find good in anything new, they proudly continued to travel 
their old, crooked, impassable roads.” 4 Nor did the tourist 
find a perfect understanding between the Scotch and the 
English. A reviewer on the staff of the Allgemeine Litera- 


1 England, etc. Vol. V, p. 359, ff. 

2p. 47. Letter from London, Nov. 17, 1796. 

3 Vom Nationalstolze, p. 119. 

‘Friedrich von Raumer was aroused by his first-hand acquaintance with 
conditions in Ireland: ‘‘Thank heavens I am back in England, but I do not 
return as I left it. Yesterday evening as my steamer was sailing from Dublin, 
black clouds were rising on the battlefields of the sky, and when the sun shone 
through here and there, the promontories on the left and on the right cast their 
long shadow toward England. This shadow I can not dispel; it has cast itself, 
in my spirit, over the erstwhile so brilliant image, and—like Lady Macbeth’s 
blood-stains—the harder I try to rid myself of it, the more plainly it stands 
before my eyes.” (England. 3 Vols. Leipzig, 1842. Vol. II, Pp. 407.) 
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turzeittung' agreed with a certain French tourist that the 
English of those times in their prejudice refused to recognize 
that Scotland had made any progress whatever during the 
preceding century. The attitude of England toward Scotland 
is brought out by Schiller 2 

Es kann der Britte gegen den Schotten nicht 

Gerecht sein, ist ein uralt Wort. 
In the Merkur for February, 1797°, this point is again the 
subject of comment: ‘‘Even yet that century-old antipathy 
between the Scotch and the English—or the North-British 
and the South-British, as they prefer to be called since the 
reunion—still glimmers secretly and bursts into bright flames 
at every opportunity. . . . But no one is more ticklish and 
more jealous of his honor than the Scotchman, especially when 
he considers himself injured by the English.” 

As for the Scotch, their sturdy qualities did not fail to win 
recognition. As soldiers they had over the English one ad- 
vantage:* ‘“‘The Scotch are good soldiers, and they will put 
up with poor food. When they go hunting, they take nothing 
along except a little bag of oatmeal from which they make a 
dough at the most convenient stream of water; and this they 
eat with good appetite.’’ Toze qualifies his praise for the 
Scotch in the case of the Highlanders:> ‘‘The Scots are tall 
and well made, courteous and brave, being found in all Euro- 
pean armies. They are likewise very temperate in eating and 
drinking, not departing from these virtues even in foreign 
countries, where bad examples are set them. But this is 
chiefly applicable to the Lowlanders, the Highlanders being 
extremely different from them in their way of living and 
manners, and, like their country, rough and wild.” 

An interesting contrast between the Scotch and the German 
character is presented in connection with the British attitude 
toward Kant’s philosophy. In this attitude—as in everything 

11797. Vol. IV, No. 314, section 15. Meine Fussreise durch die dret 
brittischen Kénigreiche, von einem franzésischen Offizier. Riga, 1797. 

2 Maria Stuart. Act I, scene 7 (Maria to Burleigh). 

3p.147. Letter from Edinburgh, Dec. 8, 1796. ° 


4 Berckenmeyer: Neuvermehrier Curieuser Antiquarius, p. 225. 
5 The Present State of Europe. Vol. II, p. 207. 
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bearing on the foreign opinion of things German!—the German 
public took the deepest interest. It was clearly recognized 
that the new doctrines found much more fertile soil in Scotland 
than in England, but even in the former country, according to 
one German who was on the scene, the reception of Kant was 
none too enthusiastic? ‘Although Scotland has much in 
common with Northern Germany, even in the mental attitude 
of the people, still I found one great difference. Scotland 
must have something objective, something substantial, if it 
is to go into raptures over a new school or a new dogma; the 
German, on the other hand, as gudgeons and other voracious 
fish, snaps at every bait, even if it be only a shadow, provided 
the thing have the appearance of something adventurous or 
new.” 

The intellectual culture of Scotland was assigned a high 
place, though Archenholz, like Toze, reminds us that’ ‘the 
state of civilization in the Scottish mountains has never been 
—and is not yet—at all comparable with the civilization in 
the plains of this country; so that there prevails among the 
Highlanders a roughness bordering on savagery.” Very high 
rating was given to the seats of learning. Biisch saw great 
similarity between them and the German universities and 
declared that they stood in even higher esteem than the latter.4 
On Wendeborn, too, they created a very favorable impression : 
“In so far as I know the Scotch universities, they turn out at 
present, in proportion to the number [of students], far better 
trained men than those of England, where so many years are 
required to obtain a rather pedantic and monkish education 
and which the majority leave, when their hair is beginning to 
turn gray, without having become extraordinarily learned. 
The young people enter the Scotch universities far better 
prepared than the wild boys who go from the Episcopal schools 
of England to Oxford or Cambridge.” In this writer’s 
opinion the clergymen of Scotland also surpassed those of 

1 See above, p. 45 ff. 

* Merkur, August, 1798, p. 399 (Letter from Edinburgh, June 8, 1798). 

3 Annalen ... des Jahres 1793. Vol. XI, Pp. 341. Hamburg, 1795. 


4A.d.B. Vol. LXXIII (1787), pt. 1, p. 228. 
5 Zustand, etc. Vol. IV, p. 342. 
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England:! ‘‘The Scotch clergy is very different in character 
from the English. In liberal knowledge as well as in every- 
thing that goes by the name of theology they are, at least at 
present—especially in the case of the latter—very superior; 
and for twenty years Scotland has been able to point to more 
famous authors among its divines than England.” Further- 
more, as we learn from the same source,? ‘‘the preachers in 
Scotland are more polite, more sociable and more affable in 
their intercourse than the majority in England. They are 
hospitable, but their income necessitates their living somewhat 
frugally.” Still more striking, though of an altogether dif- 
ferent nature, was the contrast between the Irish and the 
English clergy. The prebends in Ireland were especially 
liberal, and members of the leading Irish families filled the 
more important offices of the church.2 ‘An Irish bishop 
continually reminds us of his worldly title (prince'and duke), 
takes part in all the pleasures of life, goes riding early in the 
morning with the party of which he happens to be a member, 
drinks in the afternoon at toast as the others and plays [for 
stakes] in the evening with the rest of the company. The 
Englishman, on the other hand, is serious, reserved, more 
guarded in his conversation, full of ecclesiastical dignity.” 

Although the praise for English women usually exhausted 
the German’s stock of superlatives, there was one contributor 
to the Merkur whose belief it was that the women of Scotland 
were even more generously endowed by nature:* ‘‘Scotland, 
what beauties it has! How Ossian in his time sang of the 
fair maiden of his love, of the blush of spring in her cheeks! 
Even today how great is the astonishment of the Englishman— 
who certainly has beautiful countrywomen—when he goes to 
Scotland!’’ Ireland likewise was said to rival England in this 
respect:> “The Irish girls and women are quite as pretty as 

1ibid., Vol. III, p. 235. 

2-17. 230. 

3 Kiittner’s Beitrége. . von Eng. N.A. d. B. Vol. XXIX (1797), pt. 2, 
p. 411—Kiittner’s Briefe iber Irrland an seinen Freund, den Herausgeber. 
Leipzig, 1785. A.L. Z. (1785), Vol. III, No. 154, pp. 8-12. 


4 March, 1788. p. 332. 
5 Géttingisches Historisches Magazin. Vol. I (1787), pt. I, p. 158. 
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the English, but much more vivacious and more skilled in 
dancing, drawing and conversation.”’ 

Ireland—even more than Wales and Scotland—was a coun- 
try seldom visited by foreigners,! and it is extremely doubtful 
if any continental Europeans were sufficiently well acquainted 
with the Irish to form an accurate opinion of their character. 
The general impression was that they were an easy-going, 
care-free, irresponsible people—‘‘Der Irlander folgt des 
Gliickes Stern’’ 2—and the lower classes, in particular, were 
considered extremely indolent and perhaps even more un- 
civilized than was really the case. This nation Berckenmeyer 
dismisses with the following learned observation :* ‘The belief 
is that the Irish of the present day are either thoroughly good 
or totally depraved and that the bad ones could not possibly 
be worse nor the good ones better.”’ A slightly more plausible 
view-point is reached by Toze:* ‘‘Among the Irish there is 
rather greater difference than among the Scotch. Some have 
admitted the English laws and customs, and these are civilized 
and well-behaved people; but the others retain their old 
customs and ways; which, not being without some mixture of 
barbarism, are by the English known by the appellation of 
Wild Irish.” 

In the first issue of the Géttingisches Historisches Magazin 
we read:> ‘‘The common man is indolent in the extreme and 
quite addicted to drunkenness; nowhere are beggars more 
numerous or more impudent than in Dublin.’”’ And in the 
Merkur for July, 1797,° we read that it is doubtful if there 
could be a more abandoned populace than that of Ireland, and 
as for Irish seamen, they are termed ‘‘an undisciplined gang 
of abominable blood-hounds.”’ 

From Nemnich we have a view of the economic situation in 
Ireland as he found it at the end of the century:? ‘“ According 


1A.d. B. Vol. LXV (1786), pt. II, p. 493. 

2 Schiller: Wallensteins Lager, scene 11. 

3 Neuvermehrter Curieuser Antiquarius, p. 233. 
4 The Present State of Europe. Vol. II, p. 207. 
5 Vol. I (1787), pt. I, p. 157. 

8 p. 288. 

7 Neueste Reise, etc., p. 607. 
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to many accounts Ireland possesses in various regions the most 
valuable mineral products. But the yield from these sources 
is almost negligible. There is in the first place a lack of 
necessary fuel and of sufficient capital. Furthermore, it seems 
that a spirit of enterprise and industry is less prevalent than 
laziness and frivolity; or perhaps the oppression has as yet 
allowed nothing of the former kind to come to light. Every- 
thing that is undertaken or promoted on anything like an 
extensive scale is usually backed by Scotchmen or Englishmen 
who come over with speculations and money; of which the 
former often miscarry and the latter is entirely lost.” 

No early improvement of these conditions was anticipated by 
Wendeborn:! “The Irish people are inert, for the most part in 
abject poverty and so accustomed to oppression from the 
aristocracy of their own country that it will require at least 
a half century and ten Swifts to awaken them ‘from their 
lethargy, to make them see their own interests and take 
advantage of the rights which nature conceded them and which 
. . . were ratified by the British Parliament.” 

1 Zustand, etc. Vol. I, p. 215. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing pages establish above all one fact; that 
eighteenth century Germans in general had marked admiration 
for everything English. With the single exception of Andreas 
Riem, who is in every respect an anomaly, no German visitor 
to England seems to have escaped altogether the general 
anglomania. On the one hand.Wendeborn enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having resisted most successfully the prevalent 
blindness to British failings, and on the other, Biischel in his 
anglomania goes to the greatest lengths; according to him, 
the very name England was music to German ears.!_ Baron 
Riesbeck, who attempted to palm off his Travels through 
Germany as a French work, in spite of his French disguise 
presents—and represents—the usual German attitude? “I 
was not surprised to find the present war much the subject of 
conversation throughout the whole of my tour. The nation 
take[s] a natural concern in it, both on account of the troops 
they let out and from their having been several centuries 
very war-like themselves. No wonder that under such cir- 
cumstances more than a hundred newspapers should not be 
sufficient to satisfy their hunger after news. But what I 
cannot readily explain, is the amazing partiality of the Ger- 
mans for the English. You hardly meet with one German 
out of a hundred who is on our side. The Mecklenburghers 
especially have a fondness and veneration for our enemies 
that approaches superstition. I was in many places where 
they gave little fétes whenever the god with two trumpets, 
one before and the other behind, spread reports favorable to 
the English. It is true indeed that there is something great 
in the heroic deeds and character of the English which leads 
the opinion of mankind towards them.” 


1 Neue Reisen, etc., p. 8. 


2 Riesbeck, Johann Caspar: Travels through Germany. (Maty’s translation.) 
Vol. III, p. 73. 
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On certain points the unanimity of opinion is striking. It 
may be worth while to sum up the most important of these 
and to call attention again to certain others, which, though 
sometimes bones of contention, at least come in regularly for 
the consideration of eighteenth century German writers on 
England. Without exception the tourists were favorably im- 
pressed by England’s economic prosperity, by the fertility 
and natural beauty of the country, by the good roads, the 
splendid horses and carriages and the comfortable inns— 
English comfort is a frequently recurring phrase which the 
writers confess their inability to express in German. ‘There 
were just two objections to the inns, both of them rather 
serious, it must be admitted; the food was, at first, not to the 
foreigner’s liking, and both landlord and servant made the 
heaviest demands on his purse. Great was the newcomer’s 
delight, however, at the expediency and efficiency: with which 
everything was done; nothing, in fact, was more remarkable 
to Lichtenberg than this. Hotel proprietors, shop-keepers, 
manufacturers, made every effort to please the public, and, 
though the complaints of profiteering were frequent, it was the 
source of no little satisfaction that the man whose means were 
not too limited could have his every demand fulfilled. And 
London, despite its unattractive appearance, seemed to have 
peculiar charms for German visitors; at any rate, they never 
tired of the city’s varied life. As for the English themselves, 
they appeared to enjoy a higher degree of physical well-being 
than people of other nations; even the paupers were not 
entirely excluded from the advantages of the general pros- 
perity. The Englishman was usually described as of attrac- 
tive appearance, well-groomed, a stickler for cleanliness in 
dress and surroundings and, in the upper classes, at least, a 
slave of fashion. 

In the cultural life, the universal interest in everything 
that concerned the national welfare was observed by all tour- 
ists of discernment. It was found to be easier to engage an 
Englishman in conversation on politics than on any other 
subject; in this one field even the man of the most marked 
mental limitations showed surprising intelligence. To most 
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German visitors, especially to Albrecht von Haller, the English 
form of government seemed admirable. The position of the 
King—free to benefit but not to harm his people—was usually 
regarded as ideal; and the rulers were praised for their modesty 
and lack of ostentation. In their visits to Parliament, it 
must be said, German tourists were frequently more attentive 
to externalities than to the questions under discussion and the 
methods of solving the problems of government; only those 
who resided long in England were able to arrive at a real 
appreciation of the political life. As to the advantages of the 
legal system, there was little difference of opinion, although 
the view was frequently expressed that the death-sentence 
was too freely imposed, that the most trivial offences were 
punished with the same severity as the most horrible crimes. 
In the field of religion, it was English tolerance that made the 
deepest impression on the foreigners, who also on this point 
seem to be well agreed. 

For the educational system, particularly for the universities, 
the praise was scant, though Scotch universities were held in 
somewhat higher esteem than those of England. But despite 
this, all writers agreed as to the high state of learning in 
nearly all branches; intellectual culture was said to be more 
general and to extend much further down the social scale in 
England than elsewhere. For English literature enthusiasm 
had become almost unbounded by the last third of the cen- 
tury, but in none of the fine arts were the English admitted 
to be leaders, unless landscape-gardening be elevated to the 
dignity of a fine art. For leadership in this field England was 
given full credit not only in Germany, but all over Europe. 
Englishmen of means were praised for their liberality in 
promoting all efforts toward the advancement of the arts. 
Accordingly, though creative genius was rare, England’s con- 
tribution to art was considered quite notable. 

Unmitigated praise was given to the home and family life. 
Around the home everything seemed to center; the English- 
man was above all else a domestic creature. The relationship 
between parents and children, though it struck the casual 
observer as being rather cold and formal, was usually described 
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as ideal. Children were encouraged at an early age to think 
for themselves and were allowed to learn the lessons of life, 
as much as possible, from their own experience. But despite 
the freedom they enjoyed, they were generally respectful of 
parental authority. It was frequently observed that parents 
seldom found it necessary to resort to corporal punishment in 
rearing their children, even among the lower classes; the same 
condition did not prevail in Germany, if we may rely on such 
authorities as the clergymen Moritz and Wendeborn. That 
the English were hospitable toward their own people is not 
questioned, but it is certain that the foreigner was none too 
hospitably received. Germans who were very much at home 
in England—for instance, Georg Forster and Lichtenberg— 
attempt to refute this charge, but all writers mention the 
Englishman’s indifference toward foreigners and his inclination 
to hold in contempt everything of foreign origin. Even to 
such admirers as Haller, Zimmermann and Goede the English 
appear too self-centered and provincial to appreciate the 
merits of other peoples. 

In the individual Englishman the most marked traits— 
those invariably recognized—were the love of freedom and the 
national pride. The former, an inevitable outcome of demo- 
cracy, led to a disregard of public opinion, which, in extreme 
cases, prompted an exaggeration of personal peculiarities and 
a studied attempt to appear odd and whimsical. At the same 
time this freedom was the source of the Englishman’s self- 
reliance and independence of thought, for which the foreigner 
could not fail to admire him. As for the national pride, the 
visitor would have been blind indeed who failed to observe it. 
The proud Briton was a very common phrase, as it still is, 
with German writers. They did not, however, consider the 
Britisher personally vain, but more or less justly proud of his 
nationality; and this trait they held up to their fellow- 
countrymen for emulation. It was from the English that 
Germans learned many of their early lessons in patriotism. 

Of the virtues of the British none was more frequently 
mentioned than their benevolence and generosity, as mani- 
fested in part by the numerous charitable institutions and 
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societies for the relief of the needy. The use which was made 
of wealth was, in fact, frequently held to redeem the com- 
mercialistic spirit and greed for gain with which the English 
were charged. : 

As to the frankness and honesty of the Britisher German 
writers were likewise agreed. The frankness frequently 
amounted to a repelling brusqueness, but in the long run it 
won the commendation of all. That the Britisher was fair 
and honest in all his dealings was universally recognized; nor 
was he so from policy, but rather on account of his high sense 
of honor. Archenholz comments on the abhorrence of 
hypocrisy, and Moritz makes the significant observation that 
the Englishman considered it the greatest possible insult to be 
called a liar. That the British were more courageous than 
other peoples was likewise a general belief; on account of their 
bravery the Scotch, especially, were said to be excellent 
soldiers. The fortitude with which the condemned man under- 
went his sentence and the frequency of suicide were often 
taken as proof of an unusual fearlessness of death. 

Not infrequently was the Englishman branded as merciless 
and cruel. That such an opinion had long been prevalent 
on the Continent is established by the fact that various writers, 
including Pdllnitz and Bielfeld, who visited England in the 
first half of the century, took pains to refute it. The opinion 
was based chiefly on two points: the severity with which the 
death-sentence was executed and the enthusiasm, especially 
among the lower classes, for brutal sports and amusements. 
These points were not to be explained away, but the individual, 
as always, was found to be superior to the mob, and this 
cruelty, like a number of the other faults commonly attributed 
to the Britisher, was generally regarded as no inherent part 
of his nature, but rather as a thing of the surface, which arose 
from environment and tradition. 

One side of the Englishman’s nature which is discussed by all 
visitors is his lack of sociability and his melancholy tempera- 
ment. There is no doubt that he usually impressed the 
foreigner as being cold, reserved and over-serious. Especially 
general was this impression early in the century. Later on, 
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as the result of better acquaintance, this view underwent an 
appreciable change. Those Germans who were best ac- 
quainted with the Englishman, such as Forster and Kiittner, 
found him as sociable and warm-hearted, once the cold 
exterior was penetrated, as any other man, and all agreed— 
notably, Wendeborn and Volkmann—that it was well worth 
while to cultivate the Englishman’s friendship, for, once 
acquired, it could be relied upon through thick and thin. 

Above all else there was one important underlying character- 
istic of British life that won German admiration—the devotion 
to nature, the consequent naturalness and the comparative 
lack of artificiality. Here Wendeborn is the leading German 
exponent of English culture; his writings teem with admiration 
for this aspect of the national life, and in this he is by no means 
alone. On every hand the principle manifests itself. As for 
English landscape-gardening, Volkmann speaks of it as “the 
art of converting every spot into a beautiful portrait of 
nature.’’' In his restricted praise of the Englishman’s educa- 
tional system Wendeborn describes the chief merit as follows 2 
“‘He loves nature, he will not allow art to destroy any of her 
works. This very trait is the cause of the Englishman’s 
attaining most nearly to the real . . . destiny of man.” In 
regard to literature Goethe exclaims:* “ Nature, nature! what 
is more nature than Shakespeare’s plays?”’ And it was 
through its imitation of nature that English literature made 
its chief appeal to the German mind. Again we hear from 
Wendeborn, regarding the women of England:* ‘They are 
more natural [than those of other countries] and, accordingly, 
more pleasing and captivating.”” About the social life, too, 
there was little artificiality, and this was likewise the subject 
of favorable comment,® though Forster is to be mentioned 
here as an important exception. In short, in all the relations 
of life the English appeared natural—another result of their 

1 See above, Pp. 37- 


2See above, p. 49. 
3 “Zum Shakespeare’s Tag.” Werke. Weimar Ed. Vol. XXXVII, p. 130. 


See above, p. 43. 
4 See above, p. 134. 
5 See above, p. 61, ff. 
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political freedom—and for this the Germans had the strongest 
admiration. 

The extravagant esteem for England was simply the most 
pronounced symptom of a malady common to eighteenth 
century Germans, that of an excessive admiration for every- 
thing foreign and a pronounced tendency to discredit native 
achievements—a malady to which the English certainly were 
not subject. Many Germans were well aware of this failing; 
Lichtenberg, for instance:! ‘‘No [other] nation appreciates so 
fully the merits of foreign nations as the German; and on 
account of this very flexibility it is held by most in light esteem. 
Methinks the other nations are right; a nation that strives to 
please all earns the contempt of all. . . . At present we know 
the scoundrels of England [die Spitzbuben der Englander] 
better than they know our scholars.” And Kiittner says of 
his fellow-countryman:? ‘He gives the preference to a thing 
merely on account of its being foreign. Many an English 
work has found applause in Germany that is scarcely known 
over there, and many a foreign author stands in high favor in 
Germany who at home has little recognition.” It was against 
this attitude that Klopstock directed his famous protest :3 


Nie war gegen das Ausland 
Ein anderes Land gerecht, wie du! 
Sei nicht allzugerecht. Sie denken nicht edel genung 
Zu sehen, wie schén dein Fehler ist! 


And again he fulminates against this excessive appreciation of 
foreign countries :4 
Verkennt denn euer Vaterland, 
Undeutsche Deutsche! steht und gafft 
Mit bléder Bewundrung grossem Auge 
Das Ausland an! 


Dem Fremden, den ihr vorzieht, kam’s 
Nie ein, den Fremden vorzuziehen; 
1 Urtheile und Bemerkungen. Vermischte Schriften. Vol. II, pp. 120-21. 


? Beitrége zur Kenntnis . . . von Frankreich, p. 335. 


§ Klopstock, F. G.: ‘‘ Mein Vaterland” (1768). Sdmmitliche Werke. Stereo- 
typ Ausgabe. 10 Vols. Leipzig, 1844. Vol. IV, p. 215. 


4 “ Ueberschatzung des Auslandes.” (1781) ibid., p. 255. 
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Er hasst die Empfindung dieser Kriechsucht, 
Verachtet euch, 
Weil ihr ihn vorzieht. . . . 


To anyone who has followed the course of this investigation, 
observing the high esteem in which Germans held everything 
British and the absolute lack of reciprocation on the part of the 
English, the sentiments of Klopstock seem altogether natural 
and his protests fully justified. 
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PREFACE 


The present study owes its origin to a conversation on the 
German novel of the nineteenth century which I had with 
Professor Frederick W. J. Heuser early in 1920. On this 
occasion Professor Heuser called my attention to a paper 
written by Dr. Friedrich Schénemann in 1915 for the American 
Modern Language Association entitled “Theodor Fontane 
und England,” in which is discussed the influence of certain 
British novelists on the fiction of Fontane. This essay 
formed the starting-point for my investigation. To Dr. 
Schénemann too I am deeply indebted for valuable advice, 
especially during the early stages of my work. It is also a 
particular pleasure to acknowledge here the inestimable as- 
sistance rendered by Miss Bertha E. Trebein, the author of 
the monograph, Theodor Fontane as a Critic of the Drama. 
Doctor Trebein, who had access in Berlin to Fontane’s un- 
published diaries and letters as well as to the files of various 
periodicals, has most generously given me the benefit of her 
exhaustive research. For information concerning details of 
Fontane’s works and literary activity I am obliged to the 
very cordial co-operation of Mr. Friedrich Fontane, the 
publisher, a son of the novelist. More than to anyone, how- 
ever, the successful completion of this monograph—the 
difficulty of which cannot be judged by its length—is due to 
the fruitful suggestions and the constant, stimulating en- 
couragement of Professor Robert Herndon Fife. Helpful 
counsel was also given by Professor Heuser and Professor 
Henry H. L. Schulze. To Professor Fife and to my colleague 
Dr. Gerhard Baerg of Wesleyan University, I am indebted 
for assistance in reading the proof. 


LAMBERT ARMOUR SHEARS 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
November, 1921 
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INTRODUCTION 


Scholars have generally concluded from Fontane’s activity 
as a translator of English and Scotch poems and from his 
long residence as journalist in England that English influ- 
ences played some part in his development as an author. 
But they usually limit this indebtedness to the ballad writer 
and translator, neglecting entirely a consideration of the pos- 
sible influence of British novelists, especially Scott, on the 
fiction of the German writer. 

Yet the allusions to Scott in Fontane’s works extend over 
a period of many years—from boyhood to old age. The 
depth of the poet’s enthusiasm is attested by every mention 
of the great author, even by those references dating from 
Fontane’s later period, when he had become the realistic 
portrayer of Berlin life. The mature writer, to be sure, is 
more conscious of Scott’s careless technique, but this fact 
does not mar his enjoyment of the Waverley Novels nor his 
appreciation of Scott’s unique genius.!' Indeed, the refer- 
ences to Scott are found in practically every genre of Fon- 
tane’s works,—autobiography, letters and diary, in descrip- 
tions of travel, in critical essays, in novels and in poetry.? 


1Cf. letter, Aug. 13, 1877. W, 2, VI, 247. 

2 However, we find few definite statements by Fontane of works which he 
must have used to obtain his extensive knowledge of the novelist, the poet, the 
great personality, the ballad editor and critic. Fontane mentions having read 
some essay of Scott concerning a point of technique in Waverley,—“Hermann 
und Dorothea,” in Literarische Studien und Eindriicke. W, 2, IX, 221. 

In the chapter “Abbotsford” in Jenseit des Tweed, p. 510, he cites “Lock- 
hart,” (title of book not given), concerning a detail in Scott’s life. For a trans- 
lation of Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, which the poet probably used 
cf. below, p. 8, footnote. 
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A few representative extracts will illustrate the poet’s famil- 
larity with the Scottish writer and his attitude toward him. 

The elderly author of Meine Kinderjahre (1893) still re- 
members with gratitude the scraps of Scott which as a boy 
in Swinemiinde he heard from his father, who read exclusively 
Scott. The discovery in 1848 of Scott’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, a book which with Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, determined Fontane’s direction and taste for years,4 
showed him a new side of Scott, viz., the student and recreator 
of popular ballads. Twenty years later there appears one 
of the poet’s most enthusiastic effusions concerning Scott’s 
genius. Fontane is reading the Tales of a Grandfather. He 
explains that while Scott wrote this history for his grandson, 
“the great Waverley poet wrote it with a still later object, 
fora baby who just at that time lay in his cradle in the 
Léwen-A potheke in Neu-Ruppin. And the said baby, now 
pretty well grown up, is delighted with every line, with the 
child-like manner, with the classical simplicity of expression, 
and exclaims louder than ever, ‘long live Scott; you others 
are after all nothing but bunglers (Nachtwéchter).’”® 

As late as 1884 Fontane would seem to be reading his 
favorite author again. “Yes Walter Scott... . is a 
blessing, like forest and mountain air. Men write after all as 
they are. He was a delightful human specimen (Menschen- 
Exemplar), a genuine, real gentleman.” ® 

Even in the dialogue of his novels Fontane has allusions 
to Scott. In Cécile there is, to be sure, no specific mention 
of Scott, but the references there to Mary Stuart and Loch- 
leven suggest the Abbot. There is also an allusion to Scott 

3 W, 2, II, 106. 

“W, 2, III, 22. 

5 Letter, May 20, 1868. W, 2, VI, 149. 


* Unpublished letter, June 18, 1884, transmitted to the writer by Miss B. E. 
Trebein. 
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in Graf Petéfy.’ Unwiederbringlich (1892) and Effi Briest 
(1895) both contain direct references to the Waverley Novels. 
In the former story, Count Holk, who is just leaving for 
Copenhagen, directs his servant to take along a few volumes 
of Scott. “. . . . you never can tell, and he is always 
suitable.”® In Effi Briest, the heroine sends her servant for 
books, mentioning among other Ivanhoe and Quentin Dur- 
ward.® Fontane also wrote two poems presenting character- 
istic events in the life of Sir Walter: “Walter Scotts Einzug 
in Abbotsford” and “Walter Scott in Westminster-Abtei.” 

In view of quotations and allusions such as have just been 
given it seems strange that the influence of Scott on the 
novelist Fontane, especially on the author of historical novels, 
has not received more general attention from scholars. More- 
over, we should expect that some of the obvious romantic 
features in Fontane’s novels, particularly Vor dem Sturm 
(such as the character of Hoppenmarieken, the supernatural 
etc.), and also that an acknowledgment which Fontane 
makes of general indebtedness to Scott in his first novel !° 
would have directed investigators to this subject. One of 
the latter, Wandrey, who in his valuable recent biography 
of Fontane consistently neglects the importance of the study 
of sources, disposes of the romantic elements in Vor dem 
Sturm very easily. “The retarding, long-spun-out parts are 
counteracted by many elements, features which are to be 
ascribed to the old novel of popular entertainment, romantic 
in the unpleasant sense, rather than considered as springing 
from the essential nature of the ballad-writer.” 1! 

However, most scholars have taken the position that 

7™W, 1, IV, 197. 

8 W, 1, VII, 62. 

9W, 1, IX, 247. 


10 Cf, letter, June 17, 1866. W, 2, X, 246. 
4 Conrad Wandrey, Theodor Fontane, S. 115. 
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Fontane in his historical novels is a pupil of Alexis.12 The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Both Alexis and Fontane 
are pioneer poets of the Mark Brandenburg, both treat the 
same period and select the same central figure in their his- 
torical novels, Alexis in Isegrimm, and Fontane in Vor dem 
Sturm. Moreover, there is a general similarity in technique 
in these two works. In view of the statement of Tschirch 
that Fontane himself declared that he never came into close 
contact with Alexis and only in later life became more inti- 
mately acquainted with his novels, it would seem that the 
influence of Alexis on Fontane has been greatly exaggerated 
by investigators. 

A few scholars, however, do concede the influence of Scott 
on Fontane’s historical novels. Among these, Schénemann 
states the poet’s relation to the British author most clearly.“ 
Maync in his excellent little study of Fontane also acknowl- 
edges this influence.“ 


1% Kummer, who devotes considerable space to Fontane,—Deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, S. 616 ff..—and Hayens, Theodor 
Fontane, p. 35,—even bring in the name of Hesekiel in this connection, without 
acknowledging that Fontane owed any direct indebtedness to Scott. Georg 
Hesekiel, the poet’s associate on the staff of the Kreuzzeitung, wrote a conven- 
tional type of novel in the manner of Scott, treating the Napoleonic era in 
Prussia. But that this Vielschreiber could have exerted any tangible influence 
on Fontane seems highly improbable. Fontane, it is true, made the Wars of 
Liberation the subject of novels, but so did a number of German writers who 
followed the Scott tradition. Cf. Mielke, Der deutsche Roman, 4 Ausg., Dresden, 
1912, S. 103. 

13 “Wilibald Alexis als vaterlandischer Dichter und Patriot,” Forschungen zur 
Brandenburgischen und Preussichen Geschichte. Bd. XII (1899), S. 224. As I 
cannot find the statement referred to by Tschirch in Fontane’s works, this 
communication seems to have been made orally. 

44 Friedrich Schénemann, “Theodor Fontane und England,” Publications of 
the Modern Language Association. 1915. Vol. XXX, p. 669 ff. 

* Harry Maync, Theodor Fontane 1819-1919. S. 35. R. M. Meyer,—Ge- 
Schichte der deutschen Literatur. Vol. II. Die deutsche Literatur des neunzehnten 
und zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. S. 402, calls Vor dem Sturm an “historical novel 
of the Walter Scott school.” 
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In the first chapter of the present investigation we shall 
trace the early manifestations of Fontane’s interest in English 
literature, as shown, first by the poetizing young apothecary, 
who is fond of trying his hand at translations from English, 
and later by the ballad writer, who reads his poems on British 
and Scotch subjects at meetings of the important Berlin 
literary society, the “Tunnel iiber der Spree.” 

In the second chapter we shall then follow the journalist 
to England and observe his reactions to this country, the 
object of his early enthusiasm, as expressed particularly in 
the collection of feuilleton articles Aus England und Schott- 
land. Here we will note the ripening of Fontane’s literary 
powers. Just as the ballad author began as the pupil of 
English and Scotch teachers, so too the novelist served a 
part of his apprenticeship with British masters. For the 
young Fontane the most important of these was Walter 
Scott. It is significant that the conception of the poet’s 
first great historical novel, which, as we shall see, is full of 
Scott influences, dates back to the year 1856, when the 
author was still in England. 

In the third chapter it will be shown that Fontane, who 
succeeded Alexis as a poet of the Mark Brandenburg, bases 
his theories regarding the treatment of the historical novel 
on Scott’s practice. We shall there consider how far he 
carries out these principles in his first novel, Vor dem Sturm, 
the scene of which is laid in Brandenburg. 

Finally, in the fourth and fifth chapters the writer has 
proceeded to a detailed, comparative study of the novel of 
Fontane and Scott.'* Despite the fact that no definite state- 
ment of Scott’s influence has been made either by Fontane 
or by students of Fontane, it has been possible to adduce 


16 As far as I am aware, the present investigation is the first study which has 
been made of the sources of Fontane’s novels. 
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certain striking evidence of dependence of the German writer 
on the author of the Waverley novels. 

This influence of Scott on Fontane’s novels is confined, 
as we shall see, chiefly to the poet’s maiden effort in fiction, 
the long historical novel Vor dem Sturm (1878). However, 
there are also well-defined traces of Scott to be found in the 
works of the mature realist. For Fontane began his literary 
career devoted to the romantic movement, and he never 
entirely forsook his early love, as Romanticism in the broad, 
popular sense of the term formed an essential element of his 
nature. To our author Scott represented the Altromanttk, 
which he calls “an eternal thing, that is almost synonymous 
with the conception of the poetic.” 1” 

The total amount of Fontane’s indebtedness to Scott is, 
to be sure, very small, when the bulk of the German author’s 
work is taken into account, and is limited largely to subject- 
matter, although traces may also be found of Scott’s tech- 
nique in Fontane’s novels. Nevertheless it is often clear 
and definite, and forms a striking contrast with the more 
realistic body of the work.}8 


17 Essay, “Wilibald Alexis.” W, 2, IX, 215. 

18 There doubtless exists in several of Fontane’s novels general Scott influ- 
ence, such as the presence of supernatural elements in Vor dem Sturm, but I 
have avoided seeking such points, as they are more or less intangible and diffie 
cult to establish, 


CHAPTER I 


FONTANE’S EARLY INTEREST IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


When Theodor Fontane was in the seventh year of his 
age, his parents moved to Swinemiinde on the Baltic, where 
the boy spent five years rich in experience of value for the 
future author. Swinemiinde was well calculated to kindle 
the fantasy of an imaginative youth. The population, as 
the poet tells us in Meine Kinderjahre,| had a free inter- 
national tone, since it included among its citizens the descen- 
dants of a number of north-European nations. 

As a sea-faring people, the inhabitants of the little Baltic 
town were familiar with England and the English language. 
Eagerly young Fontane would listen to the marvellous tales 
of the nautical visitors. “For half-hours at a time I watched, 
when I could, the work of the English dredge, the engineer 
of which, an old Scotchman by the name of Macdonald, 
was my particular patron. That I, a generation later, should 
make a tour through the country of his Scottish clan and 
go to the place on the island of Icolmskill, where, according 
to old assumption, King Macbeth lies buried—who could 
have told me that then!”? 

It was as a boy in Swinemiinde that Fontane first made 
the acquaintance of Walter Scott’s novels. Young Theodor’s 
father, whose charming personality was greatly admired by 
his son, had a romantic leaning toward the heroes of history. 
“He read only Scott, for which I thank him even to-day, 


PW, 2, II, 66. 
2 Tbid., p. 63. 
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as some small crumbs fell to my lot even then.”? The few 
hints that we receive of Fontane’s early interest in Scott 
are sufficient to indicate the causes of his enthusiasm for 
the author. The Scott vogue in Germany was at its height 
in Fontane’s youth, and this was the period of the numerous 
imitations of Scott.4 Fontane mentions meeting in Swine- 
miinde the son of Colonel von Witzleben. The latter, using 
the nom de plume Tromlitz, the poet tells us, enjoyed a 
fame through his novels in Scott’s manner which it is difficult 
for the present day to comprehend.® 

It was in Swinemiinde too that Fontane’s life-long interest 
in history received its earliest nurture. Here the elder Fon- 
tane at one time taught his son by his favorite “Socratic” 
method, in which anecdotes about Napoleon and his generals 
played the most important role. Moreover, the years which 
Fontane spent in this town were rich in stirring events in 
the world without. Important history was in the making,— 
the liberation of Greece, the Russo-Turkish war, the July 
Revolution, and the Polish insurrection. Asked what he 
wished to be when he grew up, the ten-year old Fontane 
answered “a professor of history,” and when a thirteen-year 
old Tertianer at the gymnasium in Neu-Ruppin, he acquired 
such a reputation in this field that he coached the Primaner 
for their examinations in history. 

Fontane’s first poem, written at the age of fifteen, and 
inspired by Chamisso, treats of the “Schlacht bei Hochkirch.”8 
Two years later Fontane composes another historical poem, 
the epic “Heinrich der Vierte.”7 

3 Ibid., p. 106. 

4 Cf. below, p. 27. 

SW 2s Lier. 

‘This poem doubtless celebrated the Scotch-Prussian Marshal Keith, who 


lost his life in this battle. Cf. Fontane’s poem written later, “Keith.” 
7 Letter, Feb. 14, 1854. W, 2, X, 106. 
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In 1836 Fontane interrupted his studies to enter on an 
apprenticeship at the Rose Apotheke in Berlin. When he 
returned to them seven years later it was with the intention 
of devoting himself to history. That this plan was not carried 
out was owing to the arrival of his Militérjahr, which began 
at Easter, 1844. The intervening years, however, cannot 
have been without importance for his study of English litera- 
ture. When an apprentice at the Rose Apotheke (1836-1840) 
it was Fontane’s duty to handle a number of modern books, 
as his employer was one of the founders of a reading circle. 
Thus the names of “Young Germany” became familiar to 
him, and he recorded his delight at reading Wienbarg’s 
story Byrons erste Liebe.8 As these Young German authors 
were particularly fond of Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott,® 
it is not unlikely that Fontane came across many English 
books in this way. Two of his early productions, an epic 
and a novel, secured for Fontane literary connections, and 
in 1840, while still at the Rose Apotheke, he joined the Lenau 
and the Platen Clubs. The next year, when assistant to an 
apothecary in Leipsic, a satirical poem “Shakespeares Strumpf” 
brought the author to the notice of the publisher Robert 
Binder, and he was soon introduced to a Herwegh club. 
Here Fontane made the acquaintance of Max Miiller, at 
that time only eighteen years old, who was later to prove 
very helpful to him during his journalistic activity in England. 
The young poet was affected by all the literary fashions of 
the day, and the historical verse first inspired by Chamisso 
gave way during Fontane’s stay in Leipsic (1841) to liberal- 
political lyrics in the style of Herwegh. 

Throughout this entire period Fontane seems to have 
been reading much English literature. In the half-year be- 


SW, 2,11 245. 
9L. M. Price, English-German Literary Influences, p. 489. 
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fore joining his regiment at Easter, 1844, he finds relaxation 
from his studies! by reading Macbeth and Hamlet. His 
first trip to England followed in 1844 during his year in the 
army, and after his return we find him reading Byron’s 
Childe Harold. Young Fontane had indeed already given 
concrete evidence of his interest in English literature. In 
1843 he had made his first serious attempt to establish him- 
self in the literary world by translating from English the 
poems of the “anti-Cornlaw rhymer” Nichols, which were 
“very popular in the forties.” However, his publisher finally 
backed out of the undertaking.” But even before this Fon- 
tane had published translations from English. In 1841 the 
short-lived periodical Die Eisenbahn® contained a contribu- 
tion from his pen, “Das Gespensterschiff, nach Kapt. Mar- 
ryat.”"* He also translated, probably before 1844, The 
Money-lender, “a very good novel” by the minor English 
novelist, Mrs. Gore. Furthermore, an unpublished trans- 
lation of Hamlet in prose and verse, found among Fontane’s 
posthumous manuscripts, is placed by Conrad before the 
poet’s first visit to England, in 1844.% Another play of 
Shakespeare translated by Fontane is A Midsummer Night's 
Dream." 


10 Cf. above, p. 3. 

OS eed Ue 

2 Tbid., p. 374. 

13TV, No. 50. 

Reprinted by Paul Wissmann, Theodor Fontane. Seine episch-lyrischen 
Dichtungen. S. 85. 

BUNA TY gee a EAA et have not had access to a recent investigation of this trans- 
lation, “Fontane als Ubersetzer eines englischen Romans: A bnedego der Pfand- 
lether” by O. Pniower in the Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins, 
IQIO, 2. 

© Hermann Conrad, “Theodor Fontanes Hamlet.” Das literarische Echo, 
1 tig 

" Kritische Causerien iiber Theater, W, 2, VIII. Vorwort, S. XII. 
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The year 1844 was of prime importance for Fontane’s 
development as an author. Through Bernhard von Lepel, 
an officer in the Kaiser-Franz regiment, in which the poet 
served his year with the colors, the young writer in May, 
1844, was introduced to his fourth literary society, the “Tunnel 
uber der Spree” or the “Berliner Sonntagsverein,” and he 
soon after became a full-fledged member of the organization.18 
The Berlin “Tunnel” is unique for the number of its members 
who attained the first rank in the world of letters and other 
fields of art'® and for the many social classes represented, 
bound together solely by devotion to high literary ideals. 
Founded by M. G. Saphir in 1827, it began as a club of 
literary dilettantes, but developed into a society of poets 
after Fontane became a member.?° 

To the influence of the Tunnel Fontane owed his renuncia- 
tion of poetry in the Herwegh vein, cultivated in the Leipsic 
period, and his return to the historical verse with which he 
was to enjoy marked success. He now devoted himself 
chiefly to the ballad. Indeed the great majority of his bal- 
lads from English-Scotch and Prussian history were written 
during the period 1844-1855, when the poet took an active 
part in the Tunnel meetings. Soon after his initiation in 
the Tunnel Fontane came under the sway of a fellow member, 
Count Moritz Strachwitz, although he never met him at a 
session of the club. To Strachwitz’ ballad “Das Herz von 


18 According to the Tunnel records,—cf. A. R. T. Tielo, “Fontanes erste 
lyrische Dichtungen.” Allgem. Zitg., Beil. Miinchen, 1899, No. 128,—“the 
apothecary Herr Fontane” was received into the society Sept. 29, 1844. 

129 Among authors we find the names of Count Moritz Strachwitz, Theodor 
Storm, Paul Heyse, Felix Dahn, Emmanuel Geibel, Heinrich Seidel. 

20 Cf. Fontane’s sketch of the Tunnel and some of its members in Von Zwanzig 
bis Dreissig. W, 2, III, 1 ff. For the early history of the Tunnel cf. Der Tunnel 
tiber der Spree. 1. Kinder- und Flegeljahre 1827-1840, by Dr. Fritz Behrend. 
Heft 51 of the Schriften des Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins. Berlin, 1919. 
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Douglas” the poet gives the highest praise.24_ Another mem- 
ber of the Tunnel who must have exerted some influence 
in introducing Fontane to British literature was Otto Gilde- 
meister who used to read his “masterly translations” from 
the English at sessions of the Tunnel.” In 1843, the year 
before Fontane entered the Tunnel, Gildemeister read his 
version of the “Douglas-Tragedy.” As Wegmann points 
out, Fontane’s determination to translate this poem, read 
on October 1, 1854, was doubtless strengthened by the ex- 
ample of his predecessor. Fontane was accustomed to read 
his poems of this period at meetings of the Tunnel, and he 
became one of the four members who contributed most to 
the literary entertainment of this society. Here he profited 
greatly by the example of, and competition with poets of 
high standing, as well as by sharp criticism from masters 
of the craft. 

Fontane’s poems of this period on English subjects may 
be divided into three classes: (1) free renditions of old English 
and Scotch ballads; (2) ballads; based on English and Scotch 
subjects, especially history; (3) translations from modern 
English and Scotch poets. 

In 1848 the discovery of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry 
and Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, “two books 
which determined my direction and taste for years,” marks 
an epoch in Fontane’s life and inaugurates an active period 
of translation. We owe to Wegmann” an investigation 
of Fontane’s translations of English and Scotch bal- 


NS OOD UE ob 
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8 Theodor Fontane als Ubersetzer englischer und schottischer Balladen, S. 22. 
2OW) 2b, 23% 

etd. Daz 2. 

26 Op. cit. 
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lads.2”_ Fontane, according to Wegmann, ** informed Brandl 
that he used the following books as sources: Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry (1845), J. S. Moore’s Pictorial Book of Ballads 
(London 1847), and Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. Eleven ballads are translated from Percy, seven 
from Scott and three from Moore.2® Wegmann has also 
given the dates when most of these poems were read at ses- 
sions of the Tunnel.®® The first of the adaptations from the 
English, “Chevy Chase” or “Die Jagd im Chevy Forst,” 
from Percy was read December 3, 1848; the last, “Lord 
Maxwells Lebewohl” from Scott, on April 30, 1859, after the 
poet’s return from his last residence in England. 

Fontane’s versions of the English ballads are really too 
free and original to be called translations. These poems, 
some of which Wegmann considers an improvement on their 
models, usually received the verdict “very good” from the 
members of the Tunnel. 

The first of a number of ballads on English themes*! was 
written in 1844, in Fontane’s first year in the Tunnel.” 
These poems received their initial impulse from Fontane’s 
brief English trip in July, 1844. “The poem “Towerbrand’* 

27 In the volume of Fontane’s poems—W, 2, I—under “Lieder und Balladen, 
frei nach dem Englischen,” except “Marie Duchatel,” which is found under 
“Bilder and Balladen. II. Englisch-Schottisches.” 

28 OD. cit., D. 2. 

29 Wegmann, op. cit., gives no source for “Lord Murray,” “Die Blumen des 
Waldes,” nor for “Leslys Marsch,” included among the translations from the 
English. A version of “Lord Murray,” differing considerably from Fontane’s 
poem, is found in Percy's Reliques, Vol. II, p. 170. “Die Blumen des Waldes” 
and “Leslys Marsch” appear in Scott’s Minstrelsy, Vol. I, p. 274, and Vol. ITY, 
p. 141, respectively. 

30 The minutes of the Tunnel furnish definite data for all but six of the ballads. 

31 In the poems under “Bilder und Balladen. II. Englisch-Schottisches.” 

% These poems cannot, as Zillmann states,—Friedrich Zillmann, Theodor 
Fontane als Dichter, Er und itber ihn, S. 49,—be inspired by Percy and Scott, as 


Fontane did not become acquainted with these works until 1848. 
33 Read at a Tunnel session Dec. 15, 1844. 
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made a sort of sensation: I wrote it after my first English 
trip, still full of London influences and decided to a certain 
extent as to my course.” The poet preferred as themes for 
his ballads of this period dramatic, often tragic scenes from 
English history, and also heroic characters, especially Mary 
Queen of Scots.* 

A ballad from Scotch history which has enjoyed very 
great popularity is Fontane’s “Archibald Douglas.” This 
poem is based ona note in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.®" : 

Fontane translated, especially during the period when he 
was a member of the Tunnel, a number of modern English 
poems.°®? On May 10, 1846, he read to the club his transla- 
tion of a passage from the Night Thoughts by Young.®® “Mel- 


84 Letter, Feb. 14, 1854. W, 2, X, 104. 

35 Cf. the ballad cycle “Maria Stuart.” 

3 Read in the Tunnel on Dec. 3, 1854, receiving the highest award, viz., 
“acclamation.” 

37 The source of this poem has occasioned considerable discussion by scholars. 
Die Nation, Berlin, 1898, No. 4, published a letter from Fontane stating that the 
ballad. dated from the year 1853 and was inspired by a passage in Scott’s Tales 
of a Grandfather. However, Daheim, 44, 10, contained a letter from Fontane, 
dated 1896, saying that the source of “Archibald Douglas” was a note to a poem 
of Scott which he had found in a poor translation. In the Vossische Zeitung, 
Beil., 1914, N. 2. H. Rhyn gives as the source of the poem Scott’s Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. Ibid., N. 29, 1914, H. Tardel shows that this book must 
have been the translation of the Minstrelsy published by Schumann Brothers 
in Zwickau, edited a number of times since 1823. 

As a matter of fact the romantic story of Archibald Douglas is found, not in 
a note to a ballad, but in a note in the rather long introduction to the Min- 
strelsy, Vol. I, note to p. XXI. The same story also appears in the Tales of a 
Grandfather at the end of Chap. XXVI. Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Vol. III. 

38 Among the ballads translated from the English there appear two versions 
from modern poets: “Charles Bawdins Tod und Begrabnis” from Chatterton 
and “John Gilpin” from Cowper, both found in J. S. Moore’s Pictorial Book of 
Ballads, London, 1847. 

3° Record from Tunnel minutes, reprinted by Wegmann, oP. cit., p. 104. 
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rose Abbey” from the Lay of the last Minstrel and ten lines 
from Marmion represent his translations from Scott’s poems 
in this period.4® From Burns, a favorite with Fontane, the 
poet has translated “Bannockburn,” several Jacobite songs*! 
and “Was kann ein jung MAadel, was soll ein Madel.” An- 
other singer of humble origin in whom Fontane was greatly 
interested was the workingman-poet John Prince.“* Fondness 
for the dramatic is shown in several of Fontane’s translations, 
such as “Balaklawa” (“Charge of the Light Brigade”), by 
Tennyson and “General Sir John Moores Begrabnis” by 
Charles Wolfe. 

In his Tunnel period Fontane also produced, besides his 
ballads, several works in other genres based on English 
history. He began a tragedy Karl Stuart, the first act of 
which he read at a session of the Tunnel on October 21, 1849.“ 
Already on October 4, 1846, Karl Stuart, Fragment des Theater- 
stticks had been read to the club. This is a soliloquy by 
Charles I on the night before his execution.“ Fontane also 
planned a tragedy Cromwell, which likewise remained a 
fragment.“ A part of the play, Cromwell’s Letzte Nacht, 


40 Both these poems are found in Jenseit des Tweed, but only the first has been 
included in the final edition of the poems.» 

41 The originals of five out of these have been identified as from Burns. 

4 The latter appears in Jenseit des Tweed, but not in the final edition of the 
poems. 

43 Mr. Friedrich Fontane has informed me that some of the translations of 
Prince’s poems appeared in the first edition of Fontane’s poems (1851). Zill- 
mann,—op?. cit., note, p. 42,—names two of these poems: “Der Friihling an den 
Gefangenen” and “Eines Vaters Wehklage.” 

44 An extract from this tragedy, which appears as a fragment in the first 
edition of Fontane’s poems in 1851, is the “Puritanerpredigt,” included in the 
later editions under “Englisch-Schottisches.” 

45 Reprinted by Wissmann, of. cit., p. 95, also by Wegmann, oP. cit,. p. 105. 

46 A lengthy discussion of this play is found in a letter of Nov. 20, 1848, from 
Bernhard von Lepel to Fontane. Bernhard von Lepel, Vierzig Jahre. Briefe an 
Theodor Fontane von 1843-1883, S. 107 ff. 
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which appears later in the collection “Englisch-Schottisches,” 


was read on the same day as Karl Stuart, October 4, 1846. 
In addition to these tragedies our author wrote a story James 
Monmouth, which treats of another member of the unfortunate 
Stuart family,47 and a story Wolsey. 


47 Published in the belletristic annual Argo for 1854, edited by Fontane and 
Franz Kugler. Songs from this story, now included among the poems under 
“Englisch-Schottisches,” are “Die Stuarts,” “Puritanerlied” and “Lied des 
James Monmouth.” 

48 Cf. letter to Storm, Sept. 12, 1854. W,\2, X, 127. This is probably the work 
to which Mr. Friedrich Fontane referred when he informed me of the presence 
among Fontane’s manuscripts of the fragment of a story, the scene of which is 
laid in 1529 in England. 


CHAPTER II 
THE JOURNALIST AND ENGLAND 


Fontane’s residence in England at the beginning of his 
literary career had a profound significance for his develop- 
ment-as an author. It is doubtful whether any other experi- 
ence would have been so salutary in giving the struggling 
author a knowledge of the world, a broad general culture, 
and clearness as to his own literary mission. 

While still a volunteer in the Kaiser-Franz regiment, 
Fontane received in July, 1844, the opportunity to make his 
first visit to England. This piece of good luck he owed to 
the generosity of a friend, Hermann Scherz, who paid the 
expenses of a two weeks’ excursion to the island kingdom. 
Fontane’s knowledge of English was such that he was able 
to make himself a useful traveling companion. For himself 
the young apothecary profited greatly, since the fortnight 
spent in the island furnished an impulse which helped to 
direct his interest toward English poetry.! 

In April, 1852, Fontane went to England again, this time 
as an employee of the Prussian ministerial press to study 
English conditions. His articles during his stay were written 
especially for the ministerial organs, the Preussische Zeitung 
and Zeit. In September he returned home to take up his 
former position with the Preussische Zeitung,? with which 
he had begun a connection in the first year of his literary 
career in 1850. 


1Cf. above, p. 4. 
2 Cf. letter, Feb. 16, 1853. W, 2, X, 58. 
II 
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In September, 1855, the journalist returned to London as 
the representative of the ministerial press to establish a 
German-English correspondence bureau for the support of 
Prussian political interests, remaining until January, 1859, 
and only returning to Berlin for brief periods in 1856 and 
1857. During his more than three years abroad Fontane 
contributed articles to the Preussische Zeitung, Zeit, Kreuz- 
zeitung, Vossische Zeitung, Deutsche Kunstblatt, and other 
journals.’ 

It was the fall of the Manteuffel ministry, with which 
Fontane was connected, that finally caused his return to 
Berlin in 1859. However, he did not sever all connection 
with the ministerial press. Through the aid of a fellow- 
member of the Tunnel, Georg Hesekiel, he joined the staff 
of the Neue preussische (Kreuz-) Zeitung in 1860, and edited 
the English articles. This position Fontane held for ten 
years. 

Both periods in England had about the same influence 
on Fontane’s development, although the first, as Wandrey 
points out,* could not have had the permanent effect of the 
second, longer residence. 

The splendor and massiveness of English civilization call 
forth Fontane’s enthusiastic admiration during his first 
activity as journalist in England. After having been five 
days in London the poet exclaims: “The splendor of this 
spectacle has something immeasurably elevating; because 
one forgets himself entirely, one also forgets his misery and 
his distress and only feels elevated by the feeling that he is 
a part of this whole, a member of that great human family 
which lives thus and creates such things.”® Again, Fontane 


3 W, 2, VI, 36, note. 
4 Theodor Fontane, S. 28. 
5’ Letter, April 28, 1852. W, 2, VI, ro. 
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writes to his wife, June 14, 1854: “I should like to have 
shown you London; for although I have not been successful 
in any too many things here, I maintain now as before: 
it is the greatest thing which this earth has.”® 

As we see from a number of statements of Fontane, one 
of the most, if not the most beneficial effect of his residence 
in London was a schooling in experience. The journalist 
hoped to repair his early deficiencies in education by the 
Opportunities to be obtained in London. As a matter of 
fact, the writer’s education in the strict sense of the word, 
had been very scanty. In 1832 he attended the gymnasium 
in Neu-Ruppin, where his only interest was history? and 
in 1833 he was sent to a Berlin technical school (Gewerbe- 
schule), with the result that he obtained a smattering of a 
number of subjects, but a thorough knowledge of none. He 
was taken out of the Berlin school in 1836 to begin an appren- 
ticeship at the Rose Apotheke. The poet felt later that he 
owed his education to life itself, and not to his school training. 
In this school of life the early English experiences played an 
important part. Thus Fontane writes soon after his return 
from his first stay in England that although he was not 
sorry to be back in Berlin, he would like to have stayed from 
two to five years longer. “For it is an incomparable school 
for everyone and particularly for me.” He had hoped 
especially to make good his early deficiencies in education 
by a thorough knowledge of the English language, literature 
and national conditions. A number of remarks in letters 
and diary show the zeal with which the journalist sought to 
overcome the difficulties of the English language. 


6 Unpublished letter, B. E. Trebein, Theodor Fontane as a Critic of the Drama, 
Dp." 5, note_2: 

7 Cf. above, p. 2. 

8 Letter, Oct. 18, 1852. W, 2, X, 51. 
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An important part of this practical education in England 
was formed by Fontane’s.study of Shakespeare as presented 
in the London theaters, a work which was to bear fruit in 
the feuilleton papers published in Aus England. The poet 
wrote to his wife, October 27, 1855: “I take a lively interest 


in the Shakespeare performances ..... These evenings 
at the theater are the best thing that I have had up to the 
present.” 10 


In spite of his enthusiasm for the variety of English life 
and his appreciation of the benefits to be obtained in England, 
the general tone of Fontane’s London letters and diaries 
during both periods of his residence there is pessimistic and 
gloomy. Moreover, English customs and institutions receive 
a good share of adverse criticism. This attitude toward 
English life is to be explained partly by the uncertainty of 
Fontane’s position in London, especially during his first stay 
in 1852. He does not seem to have received a fixed salary 
for his work at first, and he tried various expedients to enable 
himself to achieve financial independence of the ministerial 
press. Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador in England, sought 
to obtain for the young journalist a professorship at Oxford 
or Cambridge," and at one time Fontane even considered 
establishing himself as an apothecary in England. Another 
factor tending to depress the journalist at this time was the 
lack of the stimulus of intimate family and social life which 
he had enjoyed at home. 

Under such conditions Fontane notices and remarks upon 
the lack of Gemiitlichkeit in English life. With all his admira- 


° Cf. below, p. 17. 

#0 Unpublished diary, Trebein, op. cit., p. 11. 

"Letter, June 21, 1852. W, 2, VI, 17. 

% Letter, written probably at the beginning of Aug. 1852. W, 2, VI, 27. 

13Fontane’s family, however, joined him in London during his second resi- 
dence there, on July 27, 1857. 
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tion for the whole (das Ganze), he felt that the individual 
left much to be desired.'4 “England is large, beautiful, 
elevating, but again also small, narrow and tiresome. The 
outer man has advanced further there, every sort of public 
effect flourishes and makes us seem mere bunglers.... But 
inwardly we are ahead of them and probably the first of all.” 
Nevertheless the desire to make the most of his opportunities 
for rounding out his education made Fontane want to spend 
a considerable period of time in England and made him, as 
we have seen, loath to return to Berlin in the fall of 1852. 
He is firmly convinced that the apprenticeship which he felt 
he had to serve in England is absolutely necessary for his 
later life at home. It is the realization of this fact that 
rendered the disagreeable aspect of his London residence 
endurable.’© However after the collapse of the Manteuffel 
ministry he was glad to return home. Fontane felt that 
however much he loved London, he remained after all a 
stranger there.!” 

The author’s experiences abroad, unpleasant though they 
were at times, gave him a deep insight into life. He looked 
upon his journalistic work even in Germany as of particular 
social value and as an antidote to the one-sidedness and the 
common German fault of over-estimating art at the expense 
of life, for in London he had life itself, no longer the mere 
description of it.!8 

Especially in his later years in England Fontane added 
greatly to his knowledge of mankind. With Julius Faucher, 
a former member of the Lenau Club, he inspected all grades 

4 Letter, Oct. 18, 1852. W, 2, X, 51. 

16 Letter to Wolfsohn, Nov. 16, 1852, in Theodor Fontanes Briefwechsel mit 
Wilhelm Wolfsohn, S. 102. 

16 Letter, Sept. 18, 1857. W, 2, VI, 93. 


17 W, 2, III, 140. 
18 Letter, April 25, 1856. W, 2, X, 145. 
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of London life, from the haunts of criminals to a wedding 
of royalty. He also renewed his acquaintance with Max 
Miiller and associated with a number of liberals who had 
left Germany in 1848. During his first summer in London 
the young author seems, as has been pointed out, to have 
had some idea of remaining in England, if fortune should 
favor him there;!9 but in the course of his second residence 
abroad he came to the realization that his mission was to be 
fulfilled at home. He had developed the self-confidence and 
obtained the perspective over his career which became im- 
portant influences in guiding him finally into the purely 
literary field. So when the Manteuffel ministry fell in 1859 
Fontane had already become tired of the journalistic grind 
and was not sorry to give up his position in England. He 
writes to Merckel 2° that the London atmosphere is not fav- 
orable for creative work. Moreover, he preferred an in- 
dependent existence to a safe, subaltern position with some 
ministry.?! 

The most valuable feuilleton papers which Fontane sent 
to various journals during his residence in England he col- 
lected and published in three books.22 The first of these 
volumes, Ein Sommer in London,* contains the poet’s ex- 
periences and impressions gained in 1852. In 1860 there 
followed Jenseit des Tweed, Bilder und Briefe aus Schottland 
1858-59, containing a description of the trip Fontane made 
with his intimate friend Bernhard von Lepel in August, 
1858.” These two books were finally brought together in 

19 Cf, Fontane’s letter to his father, July 1, 1852, published with his English 
diary for 1852 in the Neue Rundschau. 1914. Vol. XXV, Heft 10, Ss. 1385-1408. 

20 Feb. 18, 1858. Dr. Mario Krammer, Theodor Fontanes engere Welt, Ss. 26. 

*1 Letter, Nov. 6, 1858, W, 2, VI, 90. 

* It is significant that no political feuilleton was considered worth reprinting. 

237854, Katz, Dessau. 


24 Julius Springer, Berlin. 
*% Cf. letter, Sept. 17, 1858. W,-2, VI, 97. 
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one volume under the title Aus England und Schottland. 
The third volume of essays from Fontane’s English period 
includes papers written during the poet’s last residence in 
England (1855-1859) and appearing in the Beilagen and 
feuilletons of various journals. This book was published in 
1860 under the title Aus England. Studien und Briefe tiber 
Londoner Theater, Kunst und Presse.2” The first part of the 
volume: “Die Londoner Theater, Insonderheit mit Riick- 
sicht auf Shakespeare,” is devoted to reports on the Shake- 
spearian productions of the London stage. In these essays 
Fontane takes up English and German methods of producing 
Shakespeare. The second part of “Aus England” contains 
a discussion of English painters in connection with the Man- 
chester Art Exhibition in 1857.28 In the third part of the 
volume Fontane treats the London weeklies and dailies. 
The only essays in this book which have been deemed worthy 
of preservation are those on the London stage.?9 

The collection of the feuilletons Aus England und Schott- 
land we shall examine at some length. The papers on England 
give a fairly complete and final idea of Fontane’s attitude 
toward English life, showing his admiration for one phase 
of it and his dislike of another. Moreover, in this collection 
we find features which appear as characteristics of the author’s 
later works. Chief among these is Fontane’s interest in 
psychology, which finds ample exercise in the poet’s study 
of English traits and institutions. The papers included in 
the second group of essays in the volume Aus England und 
Schotiland, which are entitled Jenseit des Tweed, are impor- 

261900, F. Fontane. W, 2, IV. 

27 Ebner and Seubert, Stuttgart. 

28 Cf W2; Vil, OT, Note, 

29 These papers have been published in one volume with the Critische Cau- 


serten. W, 2, VIII. For a discussion of the feuilletons on English painting and 
press cf. Wandrey, op. cit., p. 74 f. 
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tant since they exhibit the author’s enthusiasm for Walter 
Scott and the romantic past of Scotland. In addition, they 
explain the origin of the Wanderungen durch die Mark Brand- 
enburg, the poet’s first important literary work, the studies 
for which he was to begin the year of his return to Germany. 

The first group of articles, Ein Sommer in London, belongs, 
as has been pointed out, to the poet’s first stay in England. 
In spite of the realistic accuracy and vividness of the descrip- 
tions in these papers, the subject-matter is always presented 
as it appeared to the selective eye of an artist, and Fontane 
described only what he found interesting. The papers differ 
greatly in length, and their content is as varied as the treat- 
ment, which extends from circumstantial description in such 
chapters as the “Die Kunst-Ausstellung” to a lyric effusion 
in “Das Leben ein Sturm.” In many of the articles in Ein 
Sommer in London there is a free and easy mingling of the 
subjective and the objective which would suggest the title 
Stummungsbilder. Even as early as this the poet displays his 
talent for delightful chatting (Plaudern). Other evidences 
of the later writer are found in the frequent historical excur- 
sions; and the gossipy, anecdotal treatment of the past betray 
the future author of the Wanderungen durch die Mark Brand- 
enburg. 

A number of the feuilletons in Ein Sommer in London 
deal with monuments, public buildings and works of art. 
The author is impressed by the massiveness (Massenhaftig- 
keit) and the solidity of English life. Noteworthy is his 
interest in the great Thames bridges. If he were asked to 
show a stranger the point most characteristic of city and 
country, he would direct him to these structures: “These 
bridges are in my opinion by far the most significant things 
which London has to exhibit in the way of structures. I 
believe that I have found the reason for this peculiar phe- 
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nomenon in the fact that the English people possess everything 
which suffices for an imposing edifice,—calculation, riches, 
endurance, boldness,—but lack that which is necessary for 
the creation of the artistically perfect: taste and beauty.” 2° 

In Westminster Abbey* the poet’s eye and imagination 
are caught by the effigies of the rival queens, Mary Stuart 
and Elizabeth. These two attract him again in the Hampton- 
Court picture gallery. In describing the Tower*® and the 
romantic-gruesome history of its celebrated occupants the 
balladist is on congenial ground. In Smithfield* the pictur- 
esque past is preferred to the prosaic present. The fact that 
this town was the home of the notorious Emma Lyons, gives 
Fontane an excuse for sketching the career of the adventuress. 
This mode of sketching biography is very common in the 
Wanderungen. 

It is significant that Fontane devoted his last memorable 
day in England to a visit to the battlefield of Hastings, 
which had occupied his imagination in boyhood. The Eng- 
land of daring and chivalry is far more congenial to the 
poet than the modern industrial country. Looking back on 
the receding cliffs of Dover, he exclaims: “The paddle 
wheels revolved more quickly, the spray dashed higher, the 
wind blew more icily—the last light was extinguished— 
night and sea round about; behind me lay old England 
and this day.” * 

A number of chapters in Ein Sommer in London are devoted 
to descriptions of English manners and customs. Psy- 
chological analysis Fontane applied in his imaginative as 

P32. 

31 “The Poet’s Corner.” 

32 “Rin Picknick in Hampton Court.” 

33 “Der Tower.” 


34 “Smithfield.” 
a6 P2277, 
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well as in his autobiographical and travel works. The poet 
was always studying people as types or as members of races 
or nations.*> Consequently we seldom find in these feuilletons 
a chapter in which Fontane does not present the scenes and 
phenomena observed as a manifestation of national traits. 
The paper “English Pedantry” (“Der englische Zopf”), gives 
a picture of intimate domestic life, illustrating the existence 
of pretentious manners, even among plain people. In the 
chapter “Richmond” the poet observes during a Sunday 
trip on the Thames his fellow voyagers, a genuine middle- 
class English family. At another time*” Fontane himself is 
one of a party of picnickers and he sketches his acquaint- 
ances, with their peculiarities and foibles, with a delicacy 
and charm suggestive of similar scenes in his realistic novels. 
In another chapter*8 a graphic description of an election in 
the country shows the poet’s lack of sympathy with such 
manifestations of popular sovereignty as the heckling of 
speakers and the vulgarity of the crowd. 

In Ein Sommer in London Fontane gives illuminating flash- 
lights rather than a systematic presentation of English life. 
As a keen observer, he neglects no detail of life, however 
small, which came under his notice, providing it seemed to 
him typical or symptomatic. Now it is street bagpiper- 
minstrels which attract his attention,?® now the variegated 
sights of London as seen from an omnibus,*® now a cricket 
match between crippled veterans, heroes of Trafalgar and 
Aboukir. Dramatically Fontane describes how even the 

36 When a prisoner in France,—cf. Kriegsgefangen. W, 2, V, 112,—the poet 
trotted out his hobbies to while away the time. Among these was the study of 
national psychology. 

37 “Kin Picknick in Hampton Court.” 

38 “Die Middlesex-Wahl.” 

39 “Die Musikmacher.” 


40 “Von Hydepark-Corner bis London Bridge.” 
41 “Alte Helden, neue Siege.” 
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dregs of London in a sailor resort respond to the patriotic 
call: “That is the marrow of this people, national down to 
the sailor’s wench. Such power can be humbled, but not 
broken; every defeat must be followed by a rise.”4 

Some papers in this collection are wholly or mainly the- 
oretical—the author pauses to reflect on what he has observed. 
Fontane believes that the “yellow fever of money” has 
poisoned the system of the giant England: “Speculations, 
racing and the chase after money, arrogance, when this has 
been gained (erjagt) and veneration of the one who has 
gained it,—the whole cult of the golden calf is the great 
disease of the English people.”“* Indeed, Fontane looks 
upon Mid-Victorian England with Thackeray’s eyes and 
finds snobbishness and the mania for display (Reprdsen- 
tationsgeltist) rampant everywhere.“ 

Political democracy meant little to Fontane, who was an 
essentially unpolitical nature, social democracy he missed 
entirely in England. Here the contrast of English with 
German conditions is inevitable: “The German lives in order 
to live, the Englishman lives in order to make a display. 
In Germany one lives happily when one lives comfortably 
(behaglich); in England, when one is envied. ..... The 
talk about freedom and equality is nowhere less a phrase 
than with us. We have no political democracy. We have 
classes, but no English-Chinese caste spirit; we have bar- 
riers but no chasm.”“ In Germany, the poet continues, 
it is a common culture which forms the invisible bond unit- 


42 PS Eris 

43 P. 90. 

“4 The author refers to an incident mentioned in Vanity Fair to support his 
contention, p. 213. 

45 P, 200. 

46 P2713 t. 
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ing all classes. As Wandrey says,‘’ this criticism, in spite 
of its harshness, does not seem to be inspired by prejudice, 
because Fontane does not set out to find flaws. The poet 
was convinced of England’s greatness and again and again 
conquered by its magic charm. 

In Ein Sommer in England a wide variety of subjects is 
treated, as the emphasis is laid on man and on the present. 
In Jenseit des Tweed, on the other hand, it is the past which 
occupies the foreground of the author’s picture of the north. 
Most of the papers of this collection deal with historical 
monuments or with pilgrimages through town and country 
to places hallowed by history and legend. 

Even in modern Scotland4® Fontane felt himself immedi- 
ately in a more congenial atmosphere than in England. In 
this primitive, relatively backward nation the poet was more 
at home, for conditions here approximated those of his native 
country. The same seems to hold true of the Scotch character. 
As soon as the traveler crossed the Tweed he became con- 
scious of this welcome difference. After he had obtained his 
first glimpse of the sights of Edinburgh he wrote: “Every 
evening, when the mists begin to take on a darker hue and 
the gray-black stone wall of the houses gradually blends 
with the gray-black mists, lights suddenly gleam forth from 
this chaos and becoming ever brighter, more numerous, they 
finally gleam through the shroud (Hille), woven of night and 
mist. This again separates from its dark background and 
hovers like a transparent veil about the houses, which are 
growing blacker and blacker. When then the horn-signals 
sound down from the castle through the hushed night, a 
feeling steals over us that the whole is a magic creation, 


AU OD. Cit, Di 72s 
48 Fontane admits that he knew little of the achievements of modern economic 
Scotland. Cf. W, 2, IV, 323. 
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which a sound called into existence and which must vanish 
as soon as the last tone dies out.”49 The poet could well 
have placed these words at the beginning of Jenseit des Tweed 
as a motto for these feuilletons. The brightness and reality 
of the present are gradually obliterated by the darkness and 
mists of olden times, until finally the rays of legend and 
poem dispel the murkiness by their enchanted light. 

If there are numerous historical and anecdotal excursions 
in Hin Sommer in London, Jenseit des Tweed fairly bristles 
with them. Here too the literary allusions are commoner. 
Scott and Burns are quoted several times in translation,®° 
and Fontane also includes his version of several old Scotch 
ballads. It must be remembered that while the poet was 
abroad his interest in the ballad from English’ and Scotch 
history ran parallel to his journalistic work. Fontane’s 
interest in Mary Stuart, manifested even on his first brief 
trip to England in 1844, finds ample fuel in Scotland. The 
poet visits Linlithgow, where Mary was born, Holyrood 
palace, where she lived, and Lochleven castle, where she 
was a prisoner. He is of course at home in the stories of the 
human moths who were scorched by her flame. The name 
Douglas also has an enchanting sound for Fontane.” In 
Edinburgh he finds an opportunity to relate the story of 
“Cleanse the Causeway,” the feud between the Douglases 
and the Hamiltons, also anecdotes of Archibald Douglas, 
called “Bell the Cat.” Again, in Sterling Castle it is Lord 
William Douglas who gives rise to an historical sketch, while 


49 Tenseit des Tweed, S. 243. 
50 Cf, above, p. 8. 


51 Part of “Sir Patrick Spens,” “Die Schuster von Selkirk,” the first strophes of 
“Thomas der Reimer” and “The Flowers of the Forest.” 


52 Note the number of poems by Fontane celebrating members of this family. 
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in Melrose Abbey it is the grave of James Douglas which 
leads the poet to narrate the ballad of “Chevy Chase.” 

But it is really the magic name of Walter Scott which 
gives unity and coherence to Jenseit des Tweed. Thoroughly 
familiar as he is with the great author, Fontane is able to 
let him “do the honors for all Scotland.” A hall in Holyrood 
Palace where the Young Pretender, Charles Stuart, once 
gave a ball reminds the poet of figures in Waverley. The 
site of the old Tolbooth prison in Edinburgh evokes an al- 
lusion to the Heart of Midlothian. In examining Lochleven 
Castle, Fontane recalls that Scott in his Abbot used the cellar 
as a smithy. How familiar the German author was with 
Scotch legends may be inferred from the fact that he was 
able to add items to his cicerone’s knowledge of the ballad- 
lore connected with Lochleven. 

In fact, the poet’s extensive knowledge of at least the more 
romantic side of Scotch history is shown everywhere in 
Jenseit des Tweed, especially when his route leads him to 
battlefields. A number of pages are devoted to the romantic, 
semi-legendary events leading up to the battle of Flodden 
Field, which Scott treated in Marmion. 

Even the topography of the country suggests Scott. The 
Trossachs are the land of the Lady of the Lake, of which 
Fontane gives a detailed analysis. The tourist in Perth is 
reminded of a novel of Scott: “What would the world know 
of Perth, if that book of Sir Walter’s had remained un- 
written.” © 

In dealing with Edinburgh’s ghost-haunted houses, Scott’s 
passion for ghost stories is recalled and an anecdote illus- 


°3 Translated by Fontane from Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Cf. 
above, p. 7. 

4 Cf. the papers: “Flodden-Field,” “Culloden-Moor” and “Stirling Castle.” 

55 P. 301 f. 
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trating Sir Walter’s attitude toward the supernatural re- 
counted.* 

It is fitting that the last paper in Jenseit des Tweed should 
be devoted to a pilgrimage to Abbotsford. Although the 
peculiar taste exhibited in this architectural medley, the 
“romance in stone and mortar,” inspired Fontane with no 
enthusiasm, he could not help prizing highly this experience. 
“The trip to Abbotsford was a prilgrimage, a duty fulfilled, 
an expedition to which the heart urged. What would be the 
fame of Scotland without the phenomenon of Walter Scott! 
He has collected the poems of his country and made its 
history immortal by poems of his own. Abbotsford remains 
the place where the “magic tree of romanticism put forth its 
most beautiful and above all its most wholesome blossoms.” 57 

On his trip up the Forth from Edinburgh to Stirling the 
eye of the traveler falls everywhere upon historical ground, 
and great names are conjured up from the past: Morton, 
Moray, Bruce, Stuart, etc. This reminds Fontane of the 
historical associations of the country at home watered by 
the Havel. This section of the Mark too has produced great 
men: its Zietens, Knesebecks and Humboldts—the backbone 
of the Prussian state.5® Years after, the author recalled the 
suggestive power of the Scottish tour. In his preface to the 
first edition of the first volume of the Wanderungen durch die 
Mark Brandenburg he writes: “Foreign lands first teach us 
what we possess in our home. I have learned that in my one 
case, and the first incentive to these Wanderungen durch die 
Mark Brandenburg came to me while roaming abroad.”®® 
Further suggestions came with the visit to Lochleven Castle, 


56 “Spukhauser.” 
LU) Ee 

68 P, 351 f. 
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with its reminiscences of Queen Mary’s imprisonment and 
romantic escape. Here the poet’s imagination is suddenly 
kindled by the recollection of a day at home on the Rheins- 
berg Lake, which also had its castle and its historical associa- 
tions. “Such was the picture of the Rheinsberg Castle, which 
hovered like a fata morgana over Lake Leven, and before our 
boat ran on to the sand-of the shore, the question confronted 
me: ‘Beautiful as was the picture which Lake Leven with 
its island and its Douglas castle unrolled before you, was 
that day less beautiful when you went over the Rheinsberg 
Lake in a rowboat, the creations and the memories of a great 
time about you?’ and I answered, ‘no.’”® 

Thus the journey in Scotland forms an important link in 
in the chain of Fontane’s literary activity. For, as will be 
evident in the next chapter, the Wanderungen durch die 
Mark Brandenburg, the studies for which he began as early 
as 1859, lead naturally to his first novel, Vor dem Sturm. 
If the valuable experiences of his London residence had given 
Fontane self-confidence and self-knowledge and consequent 
dissatisfaction with his more or less mechanical occupation, 
the Scotch trip in 1858 pointed the way clearly to literary 
work at home. 

The year after his return home from England Fontane 
gave a series of lectures on English and Scotch literature, 
art and institutions. The subjects of the addresses, as given 
in a letter toWolfsohn,*! are: (1) Whigs and Tories, (2) Englische 
Presse und Times, (3) Englische Historienmalerei, (4) Tenny- 
son und Longfellow, (5) Oxford und englische Universitaten, 
(6) Hochland und die Hochlander, (7) Englisch-Schottische 
Volkspoesie. 


60 Jbid., p. VII. 
61 Dec. 8, 1859. Theodor Fontanes Briefwechsel mit Wilhelm Wolfsohn, S. 126. 


CHAPTER III 


FONTANE’S CONCEPTION OF THE HISTORICAL 
NOVEL, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO SCOTT... 


The influence of Scott in Germany in the nineteenth century 
was greater than that of any other foreign writer.! In 1815 
translations of the Waverley Novels begin to appear and from 
1820 to 1830 Scott is by far the most brilliant star in the 
literary firmament. Imitations soon make their appearance. 
In 1823 Alexis passes off Walladmor, in 1827 Schloss Avalon 
as free translations of the author of Waverley. In 1826 Tieck’s 
Aufruhr in den Cevennen, Spindler’s Bastard, Zschokke’s 
Addrich 1m Moos and Hauff’s Lichtenstein, were published, all 
definitely in Scott’s manner.? 

It is the combination of romanticism, realism and Heimat- 
kunst that made Scott so popular in Germany, but it is as the 
realistic portrayer of the customs and variegated types of his 
countrymen that the novelist had the most beneficent influence 
on serious writers. This is the phase of Scott’s activity that 
Julian Schmidt, a warm advocate of English literature, espe- 
cially of Scott, commended to Germans. Mielke writes of 
Scott: “He sought his models . . . not in the higher social 
spheres, where the forms of society (Sztte) take the place of 
naturalness and where the law of prudence and good manners 
subdues passions. He studied life and human character rather 


1 Julian Schmidt, Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. Vol. I, S. 149. 
2 Ibid., p. 237. 
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among the lower classes of his home: the farmers and peasants 
with their rough, wholesome joyousness, their humorous 
peculiarities, their hot-headed pugnacity. Those are his models 
and they themselves he has depicted perhaps most happily.” * 

Schmidt divides the Waverley Novels into two classes: 
(1) those based on the study of history, of the type of Ivanhoe 
(1819), (2) those based on oral tradition and observation, of 
the type of Guy Mannering (1815). Scott’s popularity on the 
continent begins with the first class.‘ 

It was easy for the many hack writers who followed Scott to 
copy the externals of their master’s technique: archaisms, 
bizarre costumes, mysterious characters, romantic adventures, 
etc.2 Unlike these Vzelschreiber, however, the serious followers 
of Scott in Germany usually possessed a national basis. Hauff 
turns to Wiirttemberg history in Lichtenstein; H. Zschokke, to 
Swiss history in Addrichim Moos; and Alexis, to the past of the 
Mark Brandenburg in his Vaterlandische Romane.® 

In preparing to discuss Fontane as a follower of Scott, we 
must first consider the relationship of his predecessor Alexis to 
the British master. Alexis, in contradistinction to the other 
imitators of Scott in Germany, profited from the total concep- 
tion (Gesammtauffassung) of his work, and not merely from 
certain points in his historical technique. He felt that Scott’s 
aim was to give an heroic biography of Scotland. Thus Alexis 
in a series of novels develops an heroic history of Prussia.? 
Moreover, Alexis has learned a realistic style from Scott’s 


3’ Mielke, Der deutsche Roman, S. 61. 
4 J. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 226. 


§ At the same time, it must be remembered that Scott, unlike the average 
German romanticist usually preserved an objective attitude toward even his 
more conventional romantic machinery. 


6 Mielke, op. cit., p. 64. 
™R. M. Meyer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Bd. II, S. 160. 
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realistic peasants. Of all the followers of Scott in Germany it 
was he who profited most from the enduring virtues of his 
master. He sketches for us with greater realism of detail the 
topography of the country which he makes the scene of his 
novels and he explains modern conditions as the outgrowth of 
earlier ones which he describes. Besides, the viewpoint in his 
novels is modern. 

Julian Schmidt puts his finger on the reason why Alexis with 
all his excellencies has not enjoyed greater popularity in 
Germany. “Wilibald Alexis lacks but little of assuming for his 
native country, Prussia, the place of a W. Scott, but this little 
is to be sure decisive. The Romantic School, especially Hoff- 
mann, had a decisive influence on his training as a youth. His 
stories contain fantastic, often grotesque figures and uncanny 
situations, mixed with long conversations about art and liter- 
ature.” ® 

This opinion should be supplemented by Fontane’s words at 
the end of his essay on Alexis: “Wilibald Alexis in his whole 
aspect: in his mixture of realism and romanticism, in the detail 
of his research, in the intricacy of his investigations, in the 
endlessness of his dialogues (witty as they are), could not and 
will not be popular. The awkwardness of his style,—which 
some would like to glorify as ‘ruggedness of character,’— 
speaks the final decisive word and sets the seal of certainty 
upon his non-popular nature.” !° 

Having completed the review of Alexis as a follower of Scott, 
we will consider briefly how Fontane observed the Scott tra- 
dition as a poet of the Mark Brandenburg. In this respect 
there is a certain justification in associating Alexis and Fon- 


8 Julian Schmidt in the Grenzboten. III, 487. 
9 Julian Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im 10. Jahrhundert. Bd. 
III, 253 f. This reference and that in note eight are cited by Price, op. cit., p. 502. 


10 W, 2, IX, 218. However, Fontane was an ardent admirer of Alexis. 
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tane and in calling the latter a follower of the former. Both 
poets treated almost exclusively subject-matter drawn from 
life in Berlin and the Mark Brandenburg. Both cultivated the 
novel and the ballad and both began by imitating old English 
poems.'! Nevertheless there are striking and fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two novelists. Whereas Alexis follows the 
history of Prussia down through the centuries in his Vaterldn- 
dische Romane, Fontane wrote only two historical novels, Vor 
dem Sturm and Schach von Wuthenow, both dealing with the 
Napoleonic era. However, if we add to these two novels Fon- 
tane’s patriotic historical ballads and his Wanderungen durch 
die Mark Brandenburg, the sum total exhibits a spirit of devo- 
tion to the history of the Mark Brandenburg comparable with 
that found in Alexis’ series of novels. Fontane depicts in his 
ballads many dramatic scenes from Prussian history. As 
Zillmann says: “From the early Middle Ages on down into the 
new empire until the turn of the century the poet’s song ac- 
companies the great events of his native country, and so too 
the composition of these poems extends over about half a 
century.” ” In the Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg 
Fontane likewise finds many opportunities to do what Alexis 
does in his patriotic novels, viz., to familiarize the natives of 
Brandenburg with the history of their country.™ 

In spite of the activity of Alexis and Fontane as poets of the 
Mark Brandenburg, Tschirch believes that we have no right 
to designate Fontane simply a pupil of Alexis: “. . . how- 
ever little we can deny the influence which the precedence of 


1 Tschirch, op. cit., p. 224. 
2 Op. cit., p. 60. 


3Tt is in the Wanderungen too that we find another point of contact between 
Alexis and Fontane, viz., in depicting the scenic beauties of the country. Fon- 
tane is “a Columbus of the landscape of the Mark, the prophet of which was 
Alexis.” R. M. Meyer, oP. cit., Bd. II, S. 392. 
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the first specifically mdrkisch author must have had on Fon- 
tane, the latter has himself declared that he never came into 
close contact with Haring and that he acquired (a more inti- 
mate) acquaintance with his works only in his later years.” ¥4 

From Fontane’s criticism of the novel contained in a number 
of articles, some of which have been brought together in the 
posthumous volume Aus dem Nachlass under the title “Litera- 
rische Studien und Eindriicke,”!* we can form a fairly complete 
idea of the poet’s attitude toward Scott the novelist. It is 
surprising to note how many times the name of Scott is in- 
voked to prove or illustrate some point which the writer wishes 
to make. In the essay on Alexis, our author compares certain 
aspects of the work of Alexis and Scott, usually giving prefer- 
ence to the art of the British writer. Of the two, Scott is the 
richer personality. “As it is written in a Scotch proverb: 
‘a king’s face shall give grace’, so too Sir Walter gave happiness 
and favor wherever he looked . . . he bore a cornucopia, 
inexhaustible, because his love, his rich talent and the happi- 
ness which is always with the good and the cheerful filled it 
ever anew.” © In the treatment of history Fontane recognizes 
Scott as the more artistic, freer writer: “He knew every mo- 
ment that he was not a historian (Historiker), but only a 
story-teller (Geschichtenerzahler).” 17 Furthermore, Scott was 
not oppressed by the weight of his subject-matter. “He was 
above things. Wilibald Alexis, not counting a few exceptions, 


4 Op. cit., p. 224. This statement of Fontane regarding his relation to Alexis I 
have not been able to find in Fontane’s writings. Hence it would seem to have 
been made to Tschirch orally. 

16 W, 2, IX, 169-312. The long essay, “Wilibald Alexis” first appeared in 1873 
in Julius Rodenberg’s Salon. Vol. X. Heft 10-12. The other critiques, as far as 
they were published, appeared in the Vossische Zeitung in the seventies and 
eighties. 

16 Tbid., p. 213. 
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was always right in the midst of them.” !® This dependence on 
his sources and this painful industry, Fontane notes, account 
for beauties in certain details of Alexis’ novels, but also explain 
the lack of that sunshine that illuminates the historical parts 
of Scott’s novels. 

Fontane’s theory regarding the period which a novel may 
portray likewise follows the practice in Scott’s novels very 
closely. He finds it very characteristic that Scott began his 
Waverley series not with Ivanhoe (1196), a story of the Cru- 
sades, but with Waverley (1745), to which he purposely added 
the subtitle “Sixty years since.” The critic believed that in 
Scott’s best novels the action takes place within the eighteenth 
century or at its beginning.!® Hence Fontane’s definition of the 
novel: “The novel should be a picture of the time to which we 
ourselves belong, at least the reflection of a life at the border 
of which we ourselves still stood or about which our parents 
related.” 2° 

After considering in his essay on Alexis the treatment of 
history in the historical novel, Fontane takes up the romanti- 
cism of Scott and Alexis.”4 Scott is an Altromantiker, Alexis a 
Neuromantiker. “The former adhered to the Scotch—English 
ballad, to the folksong, to the romances of the Middle Ages; 
the latter adhered to romanticism as Tieck and Hoffmann 
conceived and shaped it.” Anything savoring of mysticism, 

18 P, 275. 

’Ibid., p. 238 fi. Essay, “Gustav Freytag, Die Ahnen.” I-III, Published in 
the Voss. Zig. Beil., 1875. Nos. 7 and 8. 

20 [bid., p. 242. Fontane concedes that it is possible to treat more remote ages 
in certain limited cases, viz., in (1) the dramatic novel, where the interest, as in 
the drama, is concentrated on the passions of a few figures. Examples of this 
class are the poet’s own Grete Minde and Ellernklipp; (2) the romantic novel, 
since the world of fantasy does not change; (3) the historical novel in exceptional 
cases, viz., when we can consider the author as a posthumous (nachgeboren) 


son of preceding centuries. 
21 P, 215s. 
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vagueness or romantic irony was foreign to Fontane’s nature. 
On the other hand romanticism in the broader sense of the 
word always formed an essential element in his work. If it is 
possible to find traces of German romanticism in Vor dem 
Sturm, it is very easy to discover the influence of the roman- 
ticism of Scott and the old ballads in several of Fontane’s 
novels. The author’s long occupation with the British ballad 
had strengthened this liking for the romantic. “I retired with 
Mary Stuart and arose with Archibald Douglas. The roman- 
tically fantastic (Romantisch-Phantastische) delighted me from 
youth on.” 2 In fact, as late as 1895 the poet planned the com- 
position of a fantastic romantic novel. His reading of the 
Waverley Novels had naturally added fuel to this fire. 

For Fontane, style was a very important consideration, with 
broad implications. He contrasts this point in Scott and Alexis. 
“One is easy and smooth, the other heavy and rugged; the 
dialogues of one resemble a sleigh ride over well-packed snow, 
the other the passage of a coach of state through the sand of 
the Mark.” Fontane expresses great admiration for the 
ease and charm of Scott’s style, as shown particularly in the 
British author’s introductions. Referring especially to the 
Heart of Midlothian, which he was reading at the time, he writes 
in 1868: “. . . the point in which the best fail, is given here 
with an ease and charm, with so much grace and humor that 
it replaces a chat with a beloved and witty person.” * This is 
the highest praise that the causeur Fontane can give to the 
style of an author. In Fontane’s estimation, the style of Gott- 
fried Keller leaves much to be desired. A good writer, accord- 
ing to Fontane, does not thrust his own personality (as does 
Keller) between the reader and the object described, but on 

22 Letter, April 15, 1891. W, 2, XI, 262. 


23 “Wilibald Alexis,” S. 216. 
4 Letter, Aug. 28, 1868. W, 2, VI, 156. 
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the contrary, allows the object itself, as it were, to speak.” ® 
This objectivity Fontane does find in Scott. In 1868, after 
having finished a reading of the Heart of Midlothian, the poet 
exclaims: “There extends throughout the whole novel, to pass 
over a hundred other merits, a gift for having people say what 
is natural, what is always correct, which, if we leave out 
Shakespeare and Goethe, no one else has. I find this the 
greatest.” 2° Thus Fontane ranks Jeanie Deans much higher 
than the heroine of Hermann und Dorothea. The former has 
the charm of depth of feeling (Herzenstiefe) and complete 
genuineness of expression, and unlike Goethe’s character, she 
may really have spoken as Scott has her speak.?? 

The dialogues in Scott, of which Fontane shows such admir- 
ation, occupy a large and important place in the Waverley 
Novels. Among the Scottish novelist’s many highly original, 
realistic figures, especially from the lower classes,—gossips, 
pedants, servants, etc.,—each has a characteristic manner of 
expression. In view of Fontane’s outspoken admiration for 
Scott’s realistic manner it is reasonable to assume that in his 
period of apprenticeship he learned not a little from the dia- 
logues of the author of Waverley. Indeed, with Fontane this is 
of great significance, for as years and practice bring maturity 
of style, it is precisely in the conversation of his characters that 
he becomes a virtuoso. 

Another point in the Waverley Novels which Fontane ex- 
tolls is their humour. This he regards as a natural expression 
of the personality of the author, who is the Grosshumorist, 
because he was himself great and free and occupied an exalted 


2% “Otto Brahms’ Gottfried Keller.” W, 2, IX, 255 ff. Published in Voss. 
Zig. Beil. 1883. No. 14. 

26 Letter, Sept. 2, 1868. 

27 “Hermann und Dorothea,” an essay unpublished during Fontane’s life- 
time, written in the middle of the seventies. W, 2, IX, 220. 
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position in life. Alexis, being no Olympian, could lay claim 
only to Kleinhumor. “Humor has a necessary preliminary 
condition, the supremacy over, the supremely sovereign play 
with the phenomena of this life upon which it looks down.” 28 

Let us now observe how far Fontane has applied these 
theories of novelistic technique in his long historical novel 
Vor dem Sturm, and how far he has approached Scott in the 
treatment of his subject-matter. 

This first effort in fiction the author carried in kis mind some 
years before he began to write. In 1866 he claims that he had 
the subject in mind for ten years.2® This would date the con- 
ception of the work during the poet’s last residence in England, 
at a time when he was very much under British influence. 

In reviewing points of technique in Vor dem Sturm, Fontane 
writes to his publisher giving a broad characterization of the 
plan of the novel. He is not concerned with the rules which his 
work is to follow. “Rather I have undertaken to create the 
work entirely according to my own ideas, (ganz nach mir 
selbst), according to my opinion and individuality, without any 
model; even the indebtedness to Scott concerns only very 
general points. . . Without murder and fire and great 
stories of passion, I have simply set out to present a great 
number of figures in the Mark. . . from the winter of 
1812-1813. . . Iwasnot concerned with conflicts, but with 
the description of how the great emotion, born at that time, 
found and affected men of the most different kinds.” *° 

Of the eighty-two chapters of Vor dem Sturm but few de- 
velop any action or plot. The first part of the novel, which 
deals with Hohen-Vietz, contains only description,—portraits 


28 “Wilibald Alexis,” S. 217. 

29 Letter, Aug. 11, 1866. W, 2, X, 252. According toa letter of Feb. 11, 1896, 
W, 2, XI, 371, the first chapters were written in the winter of 1863-64. 

30 Letter, June 17, 1866. W, 2, X, 246. 
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of Berndt von Vitzewitz, his household and characteristic 
figures in the village. Then the scene is shifted to the neigh- 
boring Guse, the residence of Berndt’s sister Amélie, and we 
are introduced in the same way to the countess and her 
friends.?!_ The presence of Lewin in Hohen-Vietz, whither he 
has come for the Christmas holidays, gives a certain unity to 
the first part of the novel. With the hero’s return to Berlin, 
where he is living as a student, the second part begins. Here 
the central action is advanced in spite of numerous episodes 
and digressions, and Lewin’s love story is developed. In the 
last part of the novel, the political plot, the popular uprising 
against the French, staged by Berndt, developed in conversa- 
tion in earlier parts of the story, is ended by the unsuccessful 
attack on the French garrison in Frankfort on the Oder. At 
the same time Lewin, cured of his love for his cousin by chas- 
tening experiences, marries his old playmate. 

This review of the meager plot shows that in accordance 
with his plan the author places the emphasis in his first novel 
on character-drawing. He has given a large gallery of por- 
traits ranging all the way from shepherd boy to prince, and 
including a sturdy Junker, a cynical-original general, a pious 
Moravian housekeeper, a witch-like hag, peasants and trades- 
people, clergymen and poets.” 

In order to characterize the work accurately, the author 
originally wished to give Vor dem Sturm the subtitle Zeit- und 
Suttenbild aus dem Winter 1812-13, but his publisher demurred, 
and Fontane then substituted Roman aus dem Winter 1812 auf 
1813. The novelist wished to present the patriotic enthusiasm 
awakening among the Germans at that time. Therefore he 


31 To be sure Chaps. XXIX, XXXI, XXXII and XXXIV contain action, but 
it is of an episodic nature, dealing with the depredations of bandits, and does 
not really advance the movement of the story. 

32 Fontane uses the term Portrétgallerie in Chap. XX to characterize his 
method of describing the friends of Countess Pudagla. 
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objected to Heyse’s statement that the center of gravity in his 
novel was in the descriptive parts of the work and asserted that 
if his book was to be successful, the success would be due to 
certain chapters in which the political and patriotic predom- 
inated.** But Fontane’s own words cannot change the fact 
that the center of gravity of the book is far from the political 
parts. Even in the chapters mentioned, as Wandrey points 
out,* we are given a dialogue which revolves around the dis- 
tress of the time rather than direct accounts of the distress 
itself. Only the few chapters at the end of the novel, devoted to 
the Frankfort military engagement, contain strictly historical 
action. But these too really serve for character portrayal.® 

Important historical figures do not appear as actors in Vor 
dem Sturm, though they usually occupy the center of episode 
or anecdote.*® Moreover, Fontane takes the knowledge of 
eminent historical events and persons for granted. 

Vor dem Sturm consists to a large extent of a number of 
“interiors” of the time as a background for portraits. In 
Hohen-Vietz we are taken to the manor-house, the church, 
the inn, the parsonage, the magistrate’s home, etc. In Berlin 
we overhear citizens discussing politics at a resort, we attend a 
lecture by Fichte, a meeting of Lewin’s literary society, etc. 
Thus, while the specifically political is not treated as an end in 


33 Letter, Dec. 1, 1878. 

34 OD. cit., DP. 119. 

35 “Die Uberrumpelung der franzésischen Garnison, die Frankfurt besetzt 
halt, wird als einzige kriegerische Aktion vorgefiihrt. Aber das Interesse an den 
Menschen ist durch die immer wachsende Bedeutung, die thnen im Gefiige des 
Romans zukommt, schon zu stark geworden, ihre innere Abrundung drangt zu 
sehr zum Abschluss, als dass auch nur dieser dritte Teil im Sinne einer Schilde- 
rung des tiberpersénlichen zeitgendssischen Fiihlens in Anspruch genommen 
werden kénnte, die vom ganzen Werk irrtiimlich ausgesagt wurde. . . "— 
Wandrey, oP. cit., p. 125. 

36 Gottfried Kricker, Theodor Foniane. Von seiner Art und epischen Technik, 
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itself, the spirit and the atmosphere of the time, whether 
registered in conversation, genre scene or episode are very 
accurately caught and presented. 

In the broad outlines of technique Vor dem Sturm reminds 
one less of the Waverley Novels than of Alexis’ Isegrimm 
(1854). Fontane’s treatment of his subject is closer to Alexis’ 
broad epic sweep and to his peculiar, loose structure of genre 
scenes, episodes and anecdotes than to Scott’s essentially 
dramatic technique. Furthermore, in both Isegriomm and Vor 
dem Sturm the central historical figure is drawn from the same 
source, the memoirs of Ludwig von der Marwitz, and both 
novels treat the period of Prussia’s degradation. In spite of 
these similarities, however, there are no such striking parallels 
in Isegrimm and Vor dem Sturm as will be pointed out for Fon- 
tane’s novel and the Waverley Novels. Besides, it is significant 
that Fontane, while noting a common source for the central 
historical figure in Isegrimm and Vor dem Sturm, and confessing 
to great admiration for [segrimm, nowhere refers to any de- 
pendence on Alexis.*” 

Two points in the general technique of Vor dem Sturm sug- 
gest the influence of Scott in the novel. In the first place, Le- 
win bears considerable resemblance to Scott’s passive heroes. 
He does not act so much as he is acted upon.*® In the second 
place, Vor dem Sturm contains a slight, though definite action, 
consisting of a love plot and a political plot, an action which 
gains in dramatic swiftness with the approach of the end of the 
novel. Compare this procedure with that in Waverley, in which 
Scott likens the rapidity of his narrative to a stone rolling down 
hill. This conventional plot, which will be examined in the next 
chapter, is quite unlike that found in Fontane’s later novels. 


37 Letter, April 24, 1880. W, 2, XI, 6. 

38 Scott introduces in most of his novels a hero who is conventional and color- 
less and designed to reflect the influence of the historical events. 

89 Chap. LXX. 


CHAPTER IV 


INFLUENCES OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS ON 
FONTANE’S Vor dem Sturm 


I. WAVERLEY 


An enthusiastic reference to Waverley in Jenseit des Tweed 
shows Fontane’s admiration for Scott’s first novel: “Here (viz., 
in Holyrood Palace), danced those figures which W. Scott in 
his Waverley has wrested from oblivion for centuries, —F ergus 
and Flora MaclIvor, old Bradwardine and his charming 
daughter.”! As will be evident in the following pages, in Vor 
dem Sturm the clearest, widest and most detailed influence of 
Scott flowed from Waverley. Other works of the British author, 
to be sure, are important in this respect, but their influence is 
confined to isolated features of Fontane’s novels. 

In the first place it is possible to write a formula which con- 
tains the outline of the plot of Vor dem Sturm and Waverley. 
The hero, a young, impressionable man of romantic bent, is 
captivated by the charms of a brilliant, worldly girl. A close 
relative of the latter (father and brother respectively) is an 
ambitious man, who encourages the match in order to 
strengthen his political position. After the hero has been 
rejected by his first love, he comes to realize his affection for 
the naive, domestic girl who has been fond of him for a long 
time, and whom he marries after his character has been sea- 
soned by military experiences. 

This correspondence in plot would alone perhaps not war- 
rant the conclusion that Waverley had influenced the con- 


1P, 250. 
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ception of Vor dem Sturm. But in addition to this, we find 
(besides other points of contact)? a more or less close similarity 
in the figures forming the quadrilateral of the plot. Lewin, 
Kathinka, Marie and Ladalinski in Vor dem Sturm correspond 
to Waverley, Flora, Rose and MaclIvor respectively in 
Waverley.’ 

The heroes of the two novels are both men of similar char- 
acter and temperament. Both Lewin von Vitzewitz and 
Edward Waverley are exalted, romantic dreamers, not men of 
action, and in one sense the purpose of each novel is the ripen- 
ing of the hero through difficult experiences. This aim is em- 
phasized more in Waverley, which has more the character of 
the Entwicklungsroman, than in Vor dem Sturm. 

Both of the leading characters have developed literary 
tastes in their youth. At the beginning of the novel Lewin is 
living in Berlin and studying to be a jurist. He attends lec- 
tures by Savigny and Fichte, yet these duties cannot prevent 
him from following his inclination and he spends most of his 
time reading his favorite books—the works of the Romantic 
School, as well as Shakespeare and Percy. Waverley too is 
allowed to choose his own reading at Waverley-Honour, and 
his fondness for the heroic tales of his ancestors develops in 
him the taste for romantic literature. On leaving his uncle’s 
house he even composes a poem, which is quoted. It is litera- 
ture which forms the bond that draws Waverley to Rose Brad- 
wardine as well as to Flora MaclIvor. The latter has herself 
written poetry. At a tea given at the court of the Young 
Chevalier, Waverley reads Romeo and Juliet to the company.4 

2 Cf. below, p. 47 ff. 

3In comparing the characters and other similar features in Fontane and 
Scott we will take up first Vor dem Sturm, with which we have acquired some 
familiarity, and then proceed to the particular Waverley novel which is the 


German author’s source for this work. 
4 Chap. LIV. 
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Lewin looks upon his literary inclinations less as an elegant 
accomplishment or pastime in the manner of Waverley than 
as a serious interest. He is presented as the founder of a literary 
society and is often shown discussing contemporary literature. 
Here we doubtless have echoes of Fontane’s own literary 
activity. 

Both Lewin and Waverley make indifferent soldiers. Lewin 
is an essentially non-political and non-military nature.® Hence 
he has not the bitter hatred of the French oppressors which 
characterizes his father, and he thinks that their allies should 
not be trapped when in distress. Again, when in Berlin he feels 
sympathy for the bedraggled French troops returning from 
Russia and guides them to their quarters. Lewin takes no 
important part in the rural uprising against the French which 
is organized by his father. Yet when the time comes, he 
plays his role bravely, leading one body of troops in the 
attack on the French garrison in Frankfort; and finally, when 
he returns from the wars with sabre cut on brow, his “soft 
aspect” is gone. 

Waverley, upon leaving. Waverley-Honour, goes to Scot- 
land to receive military training. Here his absentmindedness 
often embarrasses him, and he is not sorry to seize the first 
opportunity to visit the Bradwardines. The young soldier 
remains away from his regiment so long that the charge of 
treason brought against him becomes serious. Therefore it is 
not surprising that Waverley can swing from the side of the 
king to that of the Young Chevalier with few qualms. His lack 
of interest in his military duties even after he has joined 
Charles Edward’s standard is remarked upon by Flora. How- 
ever, Waverley, like Lewin, fights bravely when thrust by fate 


5 In this respect like Fontane, whose political views were always “somewhat 
wobbly.” Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig. W, 2, III, 157, note. 
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into action, and he reaches the end of the novel stiffened and 
seasoned by military discipline. 

Another characteristic growing out of each hero’s imprac- 
tical, dreamy temperament is his aversion to social life. Con- 
sequently the impressionable youth is particularly suscep- 
tible to social brilliance. But he can shine at times, especially 
under the eyes of his beloved. 

Lewin’s dislike of society displeases his aunt, who believes 
that he is too much devoted to literary ways (Alluren) for a 
nobleman. Besides, she is anxious to promote a match between 
Lewin and her wordly niece, Kathinka. For this purpose, she 
suggests that he see something of the world. Lewin is im- 
pressed by the social ease and experience of Kathinka, and 
while at the Ladalinski’s soirée he is conscious of his own 
defects in this regard, contrasting himself with the favored 
suitor, Bninski.6 However, on special occasions, he can dis- 
tinguish himself in society.’ 

Waverley in his youth spends much of his time alone. He is 
an omnivorous reader, but sports and society do not interest 
him. Hence he knows little of social accomplishments. When 
he is sixteen years old, his love of solitude disturbs his uncle, 
and this, together with his infatuation for the squire’s daugh- 
ter, leads his aunt to suggest that he too see something of the 
world. When Waverley has some scruples about joining the 
Stuart rebellion, it is the solicitation of the charming Cheva- 
lier which overcomes them. In the same way he is impressed 
by Flora Maclvor’s ease and social poise, and he cannot 
maintain his sang-froid when she gives him the mitten in a 
covert way.* However, Scott’s hero can summon up a gam- 
bler’s courage. At the ball just before the battle he succeeds 

6 Chap. XLI. 


7 Cf. Chap. L. 
8 Chap. XLIII. 
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so well in showing his spirit that Flora, who before is described 
as disliking his shyness, is struck by his eloquence and vivacity. 
As is to be expected in this rather conventional type of 
Entwicklungsroman, the fortune of each of the heroes must 
finally be crowned by solid domestic happiness. After being 
healed of a foolish passion, he realizes for what he has been 
destined. As his first love fails him, his eyes are opened to the 
charms and virtues of the naive girl of domestic tastes. 
Kathinka Ladalinski, the hero’s first love in Vor dem Sturm, 
corresponds closely to Flora MacIvor in Waverley. Kathinka 
and Flora represent each the marvellous and the exotic to the 
hero, whose romantic imagination they quickly captivate. 
Kathinka Ladalinski is a Pole by nature as well as by birth: 
she is brilliant and vivacious and charms all with her social 
gifts. Hence her ridicule of sentimentality and domesticity. 
We learn that the Ladalinski home was broken up early and 
that the training of the children has been for society rather 
than for the domestic circle. With breathless attention the 
curious Renate and Marie listen to Kathinka’s description of 
the Berlin court functions: which she has attended.!° The 
latter is not so upright a character as Flora and she is not at 
pains to suppress coquettish behaviour with one man, even when 
looking forward to marriage with another.!' She is a type 
well calculated to bewitch an inexperienced dreamer like Lewin. 
The exotic and romantic strain in Flora MacIvor is furnished 
by her Celtic ancestry and French training. She is a Highland 
girl, who has spent her early years abroad. Her father, an 
exile in France, married a lady in that country and left two 
orphans, Flora and her brother Fergus, who were cared for by 
James Stuart and his wife. Hence the zeal of brother and 


® Chap. XXXII. 
10 Chap. XXVI. 
11 Chaps. L and LI. 
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sister for the Jacobite cause. Flora is highly accomplished, and 
even after returning to her lonely Highland home, she devotes 
herself to Celtic poetry and music. Independent and versed 
in the ways of the world, Flora quickly gains an ascendency 
over Waverley, whom she regards as an inexperienced youth. 

The chapter “Kleiner Zirkel”!? in Vor dem Sturm, bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the chapter “To one thing constant 
never” in Waverley. Both have the same purpose: the hero is 
given a hint which should clear up in his mind the attitude of 
his znamorata toward him. : 

At a small gathering at Ladalinski’s, to which Kathinka in- 
vites Lewin, the conversation turns upon German Tyreue, 
which Bninski ridicules as often hypocritical. Whereupon 
Kathinka mockingly dubs Lewin minister to King Trauring, 
and as such well fitted to tell a story of the power attaching to 
hereditary rings. At a tea which is attended by many con- 
nected with the Chevalier’s court, Waverley reads parts of 
Romeo and Juliet aloud. In the ensuing discussion of con- 
stancy Flora defends the transference of Romeo’s affection 
from Rosalind to Juliet, and Romeo-Waverley, unlike the more 
infatuated Lewin, is wise enough to profit by the hint given. 

Kathinka and Flora both vanish from the scene in the 
latter part of the novel. Kathinka, after her elopement with 
Count Bninski, takes up her residence abroad, while Flora 
upon the collapse of the Stuart rebellion and the execution of 
her brother, retires to a convent in France. 

Marie Kniehase in Vor dem Sturm and Rose Bradwardine 
in Waverley are similar to one another in character and in their 
function in the plot. Both Marie and Rose have always lived 
quiet, secluded lives, neither has enjoyed the advantages of 
the arts which can be learned only in cities. Hence each has 


12 Chap. L. 
13 Chap. LIV. 
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a natural timidity and each is seen to best advantage in do- 
mestic settings. Even if Marie and Rose had had the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the social graces they would scarcely have 
profited by life in larger circles (as do Kathinka and Flora), 
for they are not brilliant. With them feeling plays a greater 
role than zntellect, and their virtues and tastes destine them for 
domestic life. 

The attitude of each naive girl toward her hero is one of 
mute, rapt adoration, and with them love develops gradually 
and almost imperceptibly out of similarity of taste and unself- 
ish admiration. 

Marie is a better-drawn character, less shadowy and nega- 
tive than Rose; and yet, as Hayens states,'4 she is drawn 
largely by suggestion. She has fantasy, is winsome and can 
captivate a Tubal, an Othegraven and a Bamme. However, 
she is quiet, says little and is a good listener. Marie appears 
before us in an early chapter,’® when she joins the family circle 
about the Christmas tree at Hohen-Vietz. A few chapters 
later © the young people from the manor-house, Marie, Lewin 
and Renate, are shown at:an informal gathering at the par- 
sonage. But it is only after his illness in Bohlsdorf, following 
the news of Kathinka’s elopement, that Lewin is purged of his 
infatuation for his Polish cousin, and Marie’s letter to his 
sister reveals the former’s interest in him.!’ Finally it is the 
battle of Frankfort which ripens and brings to a head the love 
of the pair.18 


14 Theodor Fontane, p. 22. 

16 Chap. VI. 

16 Chaps. XII, XIII, XIV. 

17 Chap. LVIII. 

18 Tt must be admitted that the awakening of Lewin’s love for Marie is not 
very well motivated. The love-motif, for such it really is,—cf. Keiter and 
Kellen, Der Roman, S. 128,—is connected with a mystic inscription on a grave 
in a country church in Bohlsdorf. Here the hero is first reminded of Marie, 
(cf. Chap. I), here he has his fateful illness and here he is married. 
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In Scott’s novel it is association with Waverley in pursuing 
studies together at Tully-Veolan that awakens the tender 
sentiment in Rose Bradwardine.!® The sharp-witted Flora, 
however, perceives the true state of affairs before Rose herself 
is conscious of it. The latter is always solicitous of Waverley’s 
welfare. She it is who engineers his deliverance from the 
English,?° and detects his paleness when he is rebuffed by Flora 
at the ball.24_ As in the case of Lewin, it is in the stress of the 
campaign that Waverley becomes conscious of his feelings 
toward Rose. 

In each of the novels under consideration we have a similar 
contrast of female types. In both Vor dem Sturm and Waverley 
the hero meets the naive, less sophisticated girl first. However, 
as her simplicity and domesticity cannot arouse his imagina- 
tion, he comes to regard her merely as a close friend or relative. 
Both Scott and Fontane are fond of bringing out the contrast 
between the two chief female figures, who, though of 
widely different temperaments, are in both novels intimate 
friends. 

In Vor dem Sturm Kathinka as a Pole ridicules the solid and 
pedantic Othegraven, who is represented as incarnating the 
German virtue of Treve, contrasting him with Count Bninski 
who has the Polish virtues of passion and fantasy.” In this 
scene Marie defends Othegraven. In Waverley there are similar 
contrasting discussions. Flora, anxious to have Waverley turn 
his affections to Rose, praises the latter’s domestic virtues to 
him. Rose, she says, will live only for her husband.# In the 
same way Flora draws an enticing picture of domestic happi- 


19 Chap. XIV. 
20 Chap. LXV. 
21 Chap. XLIII. 
22 Chap. XXXI. 
23 Chap. XXIII. 
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ness for Rose.** When the two girls are brought together at the 
court of the Chevalier, Flora acts as a teacher for her inexperi- 
enced friend. On one occasion Rose defends her idol, Waverley, 
against Flora’s gentle ridicule of his dreaminess and lack of 
interest in his military duties.” 

Gehevmrat Ladalinski resembles Fergus MaclIvor, though not 
so much in character as in his function in the plot. They ap- 
pear respectively as father and brother of the hero’s first love, 
and each favors the marriage of the girl in order to strengthen 
his own political position. 

Polish by birth, Ladalinski is yet a genuine Prussian by 
temperament, and has risen high in the service of the state and 
even abjured Catholicism. When forced to leave, his native 
country, he burned his bridges behind him. He does not insist 
upon his daughter’s marriage with Lewin, but merely forbids her 
to marry a Pole, Bninski. He has nothing against the latter per- 
sonally, but only fears that his enemies will injure him if they hear 
that his daughter has married a man of strong Polish sympathies. 

Fergus Maclvor is a less likeable character than Ladalinski. 
Heart and soul engaged in the rebellion of the Chevalier, he 
hopes to further his overweening personal ambitions by bring- 
ing a member of the powerful Waverley family to the Prince’s 
standard. As he is anxious to be made an earl, he is highly dis- 
pleased, first that his sister rejects Waverley’s suit, and then 
that the latter’s ardor cools. 

Neither of the girls concerned, Kathinka or Flora, is guided 
by the advice given by her relative, but each acts according to 
her own inclinations. Kathinka elopes with Bninski and Flora 
refuses Waverley. 

II. Guy MANNERING 

The character of Hoppenmarieken in Vor dem Sturm owes 
much to Scott prototypes. In fact she is hardly conceivable 

24 Chap. LII. 
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without them. A similar mysterious, witch-like general- 
utility agent, who often holds the threads of the plot, appears 
in one form or another in a number of the Waverley Novels, 
most strikingly as Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering, Edie 
Ochiltree in the Antiquary and Madge Murdockson in the 
Heart of Midlothian. 

Hoppenmarieken is pictured as old and ugly, a mixture of 
dwarf and witch. She wears a red frieze dress, high boots and 
head-cloth and carries a long stick and a basket. The hag bears 
only a general, external resemblance to Scott’s figures, viz., 
in her fantastic dress and staff. It is more than likely that the 
picturesque garb of some old Wendish women, of whom Fon- 
tane met many during his walks through the Mark Branden- 
burg, suggested certain details of Hoppenmarieken’s costume 
and function as mail-carrier.%> Fontane wrote Wolfsohn on 
November 10, 1847, of a mail-carrier in the town of Letschin in 
the Oderbruch: “The intellectual, hence the most important 
intercourse is maintained through an old woman, who, not 
unlike Norna in Scott’s Pirate, throws a mail-bag every Satur- 
day into the Apotheke and vanishes like a ghost in gruesome 
night.” > This woman also wears boots like Hoppenmarieken. 
The editor of the letters, Wilhelm Wolters, thinks that this 
mail-carrier is the model for Hoppenmarieken.2’ It is possible 
that Fontane received some slight suggestions for Hoppen- 
marieken from the striking figure referred to in the Pirate,*8 
the prophetess Norna, of Norse descent with magic powers. 

However, Hoppenmarieken corresponds far more closely to 
Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering. Both outcasts are protected 

*° Cf. the description of the descendants of Wends in the Wanderungen durch 
die Mark Brandenburg, pt. II, “Oderland,” p. gat 

*6 Theodor Fontanes Briefwechsel mit Wilhelm Wolfsohn, S. 26. 

27 Tbid., p. 26, note. 


28 Mentioned more than once in the Wanderungen durch die Mark Branden- 
burg. 
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by the nobleman of the district. Hoppenmarieken, when she 
came, thirty years before the opening of the story, to Hohen- 
Vietz as a half-tramp, was favored by Berndt von Vitzewitz. 
In spite of the doubts of some, the latter allows her to live ina 
wild section, the “Forstacker,” which resembles a gypsy camp. 
Moreover, he overlooks many of her misdemeanors. 

Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering is an old gypsy, belonging 
to a group of her race who live on the Laird of Ellangowan’s 
estate in their “city of refuge.” For years the good-natured 
Bertram has permitted these people to live on his lands. 

Although generally surly and unapproachable, Hoppenma- 
rieken evinces a particular fondness for Lewin, whom she has 
seen grow up. Looked upon with distrust by most as a suspi- 
cious character who lays cards, etc., Lewin alone regards her 
with sympathy as a picturesque relic of the Wendish world. 
After Lewin and Tubal rescue Hoppenmarieken from bandits, 
she gives expression to affection for the former,?9 and in a later 
chapter, when the dwarf-woman is proved to be a receiver of 
stolen goods, it is Lewin who effects her release.?° 

In the same way Meg Merrilies early becomes attached to 
the young Laird of Ellangowan, and feels destined to watch 
over his career. At his birth she spins and tells his fortune,?! 
and a few years later she seeks out opportunities of seeing the 
boy. When she with the rest of her tribe are driven out from 
their homes by the Laird in a sudden access of political zeal, 
Meg prophesies evil to the house of Ellangowan. This arrives 
quickly when the heir is kidnapped.” 

Both Hoppenmarieken and Meg Merrilies in their role of 


29 Cf. Chap. XXIX. 

80 He recognizes her mental inferiority. Cf., the mental state of Meg Mer- 
rilies, Madge Murdockson (Heart of Midlothian), etc. 

31 Chap. IV. 

32 Chap. IX. 
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witches have an importance in promoting the fortunes of the 
hero, in whose interest they sacrifice their lives. When Lewin 
is imprisoned in the Kiistrin fortress, after having been cap- 
tured by the French, Hoppenmarieken is called upon to smug- 
gle him a rope and a note, thus making possible his escape.* 
The rescuing party returning home find the aged woman dead 
in the snow. She is then given Christian burial.* 

In a much greater degree than Fontane’s witch, Meg Merri- 
lies is the power behind the scene in Guy Mannering. She 
unravels all the tangled threads of the plot and finally restores 
Bertram to his patrimony. In a striking scene she introduces 
the Laird to his kidnapper, but in so doing is shot by the 
latter.*° She does not die, however, until she proves Bertram’s 
right to Ellangowan. Meg, just as Hoppenmarieken, is given 
Christian burial. 

Hoppenmarieken seems to owe something also to the char- 
acter of Edie Ochiltree in the Antiquary. She is not merely a 
witch; like Scott’s character she is a news-carrier and jester. 

Hoppenmarieken as Botenweib is a purveyor of news. She 
is omnipresent, and the familiar footing on which she stands 
with the Kiistrin garrison, who look upon her as a clown, 
enables her to approach Lewin’s prison.** She takes liberties 
with her betters, calling Bamme “liitten General” and “General- 
ken.” 37 

Edie Ochiltree performs, to be sure, a function analogous to 
that of Meg in Guy Mannering. He is the outcast who pulls 
the wires and interests himself in the hero. Furthermore, as 
he is a licensed beggar (“king’s bedesman”), news-carrier and 


33 Chap. LX XV. 

84 Chap. LX XX. 

35 Chapl LIV. 

86 Chap. LX XVI. 
87 Chap. LX XV. 
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wandering tinker, he is ubiquitous. Like Hoppenmarieken, he 
is independent and prefers his roving life to the settled exis- 
tence offered him by Isabell Wardour for saving her and her 
father.** Another of Edie’s distinguishing traits is his freedom 
of tongue which places him in the ranks of modern privileged 
jesters.®? 


III. THe ANTIQUARY 


Some of the most enthusiastic of the references to Scott’s 
genius in Fontane’s works concern the Antiquary. According 
to an unpublished diary entry for 1877,4° Fontane went to the 
Harz to recuperate after working hard during June and July 
on Vor dem Sturm. Here he corrected the third volume of his 
novel and also read the Antiquary: “ “My enthusiasm was at 
first as of old; but there runs through his (viz., Scott’s) whole 
production an element of the superficial, of taking things too 
easily in his work, and many things are absolutely slurred over. 
Only his rare talent and perhaps still more his unique personal 
charm (which is reflected in everything) cause me to overlook 
these sloppy tricks. When: I closed the book I drew a deep 
breath and said from the bottom of my heart—‘Out with your 
conviction, you too will do as well’.” 

Thus as the German author is putting the finishing touches 
on his first novel, he re-reads a favorite work by Scott, partly 
at least as a basis of comparison for his own book. This quota- 
tion, when taken with the parallels which have been dis- 
cussed, furnishes collateral evidence of Fontane’s indebtedness 
to Scott in Vor dem Sturm. 


38 Chap. XII. 

39 Cf. his explanation of the ditch to Oldbuck, Chap. IV. 

40 Printed in part in Trebein, op. cit., p. 2, note. 

41 The following quotation from Fontane’s unpublished diary was placed at 
my disposal by Miss Trebein. 
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Seidentopf, Fontane’s antiquary in Vor dem Sturm, seems to 
have been suggested by Oldbuck, the antiquary in Scott’s 
novel.” Both men have been overcome by the delight of the 
collector, in spite of the fact that they have been trained for 
another profession (Seidentopf for the ministry and Oldbuck 
for the law). Each author devotes considerable space to a 
humorous description of the amateur museums of his anti- 
quary.“ Both Seidentopf and Oldbuck have a particular crony, 
in each case a less skilled antiquary of a different type, who 
becomes an opponent in heated arguments. To be sure, Sei- 
dentopf’s old university comrade, Justizrat Turgany, is too 
much the elegant man of the world to give himself up entirely 
to such a hobby, but being fond of a good argument, he con- 
stitutes himself the champion of Panslavism. 

Oldbuck is a shrewd burgher, an adherent of the Protestant 
Succession and descendant of a German printer, whereas his 
irascible, visionary opponent, Sir Arthur Wardour, has a long 
pedigree and a sentimental leaning toward the Stuart cause. 
His knowledge of his antiquarian hobby is not so sound as that 
of Oldbuck. The latter has one striking trait in common with 
Seidentopf. Both have a favorite ethnic origin for their native 
country—in each case Teutonic. Seidentopf considers Slavic 
(Wendish) civilisation, Monkbarns Celtic civilisation, inferior 
to Germanic. 

We may compare also the argument over the origin of the 
chariot in Vor dem Sturm with the dispute over the derivation 
of the word “benval” in the Antiquary.® In the first case Ren- 


“ It must, however, be admitted that F ontane, in preparing his Wanderungen 
durch die Mark Brandenburg, became something of an antiquary himself and 
was manifestly interested in this type. Cf. his antiquary in Unwiederbringlich 
and Der Stechlin. 

48 Chap. XI in Vor dem Sturm and Chap. III in the Antiquary. 

44 Chap. XIII. 

45 Chap. VI. 
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ate is summoned to decide whether a chariot is Teutonic or 
Wendish; in the second, Lovel is called upon as umpire to de- 
termine whether the word is Teutonic or Celtic. 

Seidentopf and Oldbuck are, of course, different types save 
in their passion for collecting. Their hobby, however, is always 
presented in a similar light of gentle humor. 

The romantic history of the noble family Vitzewitz in Vor 
dem Sturm bears striking resemblances to that of the house of 
Wardour in the Antiquary. In Fontane’s novel the author 
reviews for us the varied fortunes of the Vitzewitz family in 
the Middle Ages, while in Scott’s novel Edie Ochiltree relates 
the story of Sir Arthour Wardour’s family, taking us back to 
the twelfth century. 

In both novels a brothers’ quarrel has fateful consequences 
for the future of the family. In Vor dem Sturm two brothers 
dispute over allegiance to the emperor at a banquet held at 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years War. The younger, Mat- 
thias, an officer in the imperial army, slays his elder brother, 
Anselm, who has remained on his father’s estate. After this 
deed, the hall in which the murder has taken place becomes a 
symbol of the misfortune which pursues the family, and the 
repentant Matthias turns it into a chapel, which he dedicates 
to expiatory rites. In the Antiquary the “Norman” Wardour 
marries the Scottish heiress of Knockwinnock. The latter has 
an illegitimate son, Malcolm Misticot, who wrests Knockwin- 
nock from the rightful heir, holding the castle for a time and 
adding a tower, which is called by his name. However, the 
usurper is finally driven out by his half-brother and he retires 
to the priory of his uncle. 

Since the fatal deed in each case misfortune has visited the 
family. The Vitzewitz line has been cursed since the time of 
the brothers’ quarrel. For a hundred and fifty years it has 
consisted of but one member (“stand auf zwei Augen”). In the 
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first chapter Lewin learns that Matthias has been “seen” again 
in the old chapel and in<a later chapter the sick Renate is 
terrified by a report that Matthias is once more praying before 
the altar.“© Moreover, at the time of the story Berndt, in com- 
mon with his countrymen, has suffered from the heavy hand 
of Napoleon and is by no means prosperous. In the Antiquary 
Sir Arthour Wardour has large possessions, but they are 
heavily encumbered by debt, and attempts to improve his sit- 
uation with the aid of the “adept” Dousterswivel have only 
made matters worse. 

In both novels legends, embodied in popular rhymes, have 
sprung up, prophesying a change of fortune which is to come to 
each family as the result of some striking event. This prophecy 
is fulfilled in each case through the aid of an humble outcast 
messenger. 

The Vitzewitz family legend connects the entrance of new 
blood into the house and the consequent removal of the old 
curse with a mysterious fire: 


“Und eine Prinzessin kommt ins Haus, 

Da léscht ein Feuer den Blutfleck aus, 
Der auseinander getane Stamm 

Wird wieder eins, wachst wieder zusamm’ 
Und wieder von seinem alten Sitz 

Blickt in den Morgen Haus Vitzewitz.” 


The riddle is solved in the following manner: When fire 
breaks out at Hohen-Vietz, Hoppenmarieken alone can check 
the blaze with her magic, but the author allows her to let the 
haunted hall burn down.4” After this event Berndt, in a hope- 
ful mood, quotes the first two lines of the above thyme. We 
are not informed at once who the “princess” is. But Chapter 


46 Chap. XX XIII. 
47 Chap. XLV. 
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LXXXI is entitled “Und eine Prinzessin kommt ins Haus.” 
Marie is to marry the hero and Renate is now able to assert her 
belief in magic rites and popular rhymes. 

The Wardours, on the other hand, do not know where the 
usurper Malcolm is buried. According to the popular legend, 
however: 

“If Malcolm the Misticot’s grave were fun’, 

The lands of Knockwinnock are lost and won.” 
When a party is digging for treasure, Edie helps to locate 
Misticot’s grave, beneath which is found a quantity of silver.*8 
This discovery marks the turning point in the rehabilitation of 
the Wardour fortunes. 

A rhymed prophecy of this sort can be found in others of the 
Waverley Novels, notably the Pirate and the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor. Yet in these novels, which show little or no influ- 
ence on Fontane’s works, it is misfortune which is predicted. 

However Guy Mannering, like the Antiquary, contains a 
rhymed prophecy foretelling good fortune, which is to come to 
the family as a result of some dramatic event, and which finally 
arrives through the aid of an outcast figure. A half-defaced 
motto on the ruins of Ellangowan castle, reading, 

“our might makes our right,” 
forms the Jeit-motif of Guy Mannering, which in some respects 
resembles the mechanical fate-drama. The prophecy con- 
nected with the Laird’s house runs: 
“The dark shall be light 
And the wrong made right 
When Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan height.” 4° 

For the way in which Meg Merrilies accomplishes the 

miracle, see above, p. 50. 


48 Chap. XXIII. 
“9 Chaps. XLI and XLIX. 


CHAPTER V 


MINOR INFLUENCES OF SCOTT IN MOTIVE AND 
TECHNIQUE 


In addition to the important influence of Scott’s novels on 
Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, there are also to be found minor 
points of similarity to the Waverley Novels in a number of the 
German writer’s works, both from his early and from his late 
period. These points of contact which concern motive, and toa 
lesser degree technique, are, considered separately, perhaps 
not of great importance, but taken together, they are very 
significant since they add measurably to Fontane’s indebted- 
ness to Scott and also prove that the latter’s influence did not 
cease entirely with Vor dem Sturm. 


MATHILDE M6HRING AND JEANIE DEANS 


The Heart of Midlothian was a favorite with F ontane, who 
refers to it in his works and letters on several occasions. During 
a vacation the poet read the whole novel in a few days. He 
writes to his wife of this work: “In some places not much differ- 
ent from a better type of Réuberroman, the whole is never- 
theless of such a colossal beauty that I have... jumped 
up many times and paced up and down my room making 
addresses of admiration to the deceased.” ! 

The name “Effi”, as we shall see, Fontane borrowed probably 
from this source for the heroine of his materpiece, Efi Briest. 
But he gave even stronger evidence of his fondness for the 
main character in Scott’s novel, Jeanie Deans. She was for 


1Sept. 2, 1868. W, 2, VI, 160. 
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him one of the British master’s creations whom even Alexis 
does not surpass.? 

Mathilde Méhring, a novel which is published in the posthu- 
mous volume of Fontane’s works,’ offers striking parallels to 
that part of the Heart of Midlothian which is concerned with 
Jeanie Deans. Ettlinger in his excellent introduction to the 
story states that this work of Fontane’s which exists only in 
the first version, (Niederschrift), was written in 1891, in the 
author’s richest period of production.‘ It is significant that 
Mathilde Méhring was thus conceived at the time when Effi 
Briest occupied the foreground of the poet’s attention.® If the 
tragic transgression of the gay, irresponsible Effie Deans 
reminds us of the fate of Effi Briest, the plain, dutiful life and 
nature of her sensible sister Jeanie reminds us of Mathilde 
MGhring’s purposeful activity. As Gaebel points out,® the 
Heart of Midlothian begins as a tragedy and ends as an idyll. 
It is the idyllic part, of which Jeanie is the center, that may 
well have suggested the figure of Mathilde to Fontane. 
Wandrey surmises’ that one reason for the postponement of 
the completion of Mathilde Méhring, which was practically 
finished in the first version of 1891, except for the ending and 
details of diction, and which seems to have promised to become 
a novel of some length, was that the poet could put more of 
his own solution of life’s problems into Effi Briest. 

Mathilde Méhring, as the author left it, occupies a unique 
position among his works. In it there are no differences of 
class or temperament or age to form insurmountable barriers 


2 Cf. letter, April 24, 1880. W, 2, XI, 6. Cf. also above, p. 34. 

SWie 2) exes eerih: 

4 Tbid., p. XII. 

5 Efi Briest was begun 1889, completed 1895. 

6 Kurt Gaebel, Beitrage zur Technik der Erzdhlung in den Romanen Walter 
Scotts. Marburger Studien zur englischen Philologie. Heft. 2, 1901, S. 51. 

7 Op. cit., p. 248. 
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between the lovers, as is the case in Effi Briest and others of 
Fontane’s novels of this kind. Furthermore, we are given in 
Mathilde Méhring straightforward action, without the usual 
discussion of ethical or social problems. But the idyllic, toward 
which the story, as it stands, inevitably tends, was not Fon- 
tane’s peculiar province. In the majority of his novels the 
characters suffer shipwreck because their aims and ambi- 
tions,—which may in themselves be entirely justified,—con- 
flict with the immutable order of things in the world. The poet 
appears to have tried unsuccessfully to bring this story within 
his range by introducing a tragic touch at the end (in the 
death of Thilde’s husband from exposure), and by punish- 
ing Thilde for her presumption in seeking to rise above her 
sphere. 

While it would be presumptuous to claim that Fontane 
deliberately modelled Mathilde Mohring on Jeanie Deans,— 
for that he was too mature and too original,—nevertheless, he 
may well have been prompted by Scott’s heroine to treat a 
psychologically-related Berlin type, which he knew well, to 
place her in a certain position, and to watch developments. 

If we make due allowance for the difference in technique, 
nature and scene of Mathilde Méhring and the Heart of Mid- 
lothian, we shall find a striking parallelism in the story, and 
especially in the character of the Berlin Kleinbiirgerin and the 
Scottish peasant lass. In each case a plain, but acutely intel- 
ligent, practical girl in humble and straightened circum- 
stances greatly improves the fortunes of herself and her family 
by an unusual and daring action, which leads her out of her 
narrow world into higher social spheres. Capable and strong- 
willed, but with little education in the ordinary sense of the 
word, she is yet by her own efforts responsible for the rise of the 
learned, yet weaker, impractical lover, who later becomes her 
husband. 
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Mathilde marries the Mohring lodger, Hugo Grossmann, a 
law student, possessing but little energy or initiative. With in- 
finite tact and skill the girl gets this dreamer past his law ex- 
amination, secures for him the position of mayor of a small 
West Prussian town,—and as the power behind the throne, 
makes her husband efficient and popular with all classes of 
citizens. Jeanie Deans, on her own initiative, travels to Lon- 
don, where she obtains the king’s pardon for her sister, con- 
demned to death for infanticide. At the same time she gains 
through her sturdy native winsomeness and unabashed good 
sense the favor of the Duke of Argyle, who makes the fortune of 
herself, her family and her lover, the delicate, impractical, 
nervous clergyman, Reuben Butler. 

Thilde and Jeanie occupy corresponding positions in the 
social scale,—the former is the daughter of a Berlin book- 
keeper, the latter, of an intelligent tenant farmer. Both girls 
grow up in straightened circumstances, a fact which strength- 
ens and develops an inherent practicality. Mathilde Méhring 
lives with her widowed mother, who is as dependent as a child 
on her daughter, and the narrow income of the two is eked out 
by taking lodgers. The girl’s capability is reflected in the 
ways in which she manages even the smallest household duties. 
On the other hand, Jeanie Deans has been trained from her 
earliest years to efficiency in common tasks,® and after the 
death of her step-mother Jeanie becomes a second mother to 
her half-sister, the willful, mischievous Effie. 

Neither Mathilde nor Jeanie is attractive in the conven- 
tional sense of the word. It is rather their intelligence and 
healthy-mindedness which make a pleasing impression on all 
whom they meet. Thilde is described as neat and energetic, 
but without charm. Jeanie too lacks the usual attributes of 


8 She herds cattle and sheep and is able on one occasion to protect her bookish 
playmate Butler from the disastrous consequences of neglecting his field duties. 
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beauty, and is depicted as serene rather than beautiful. She is 
quite eclipsed by her handsome, popular sister. The author in 
each case has given his character a certain sobriety in appear- 
ance and conduct. Thilde and Jeanie are sober even in their 
love, although by no means lacking in affection. 

The core of the relationship of the two figures really rests in 
their character. One might almost consider them nation- 
al types. Hugo sums up Thilde: “not really beautiful, 
. . . but clever and brave, . . . a genuine German girl, full 
of character, a person, who must make everyone happy, and 
of a great depth of feeling, mental and moral.” » Jeanie Deans, 
too, unlike Scott’s conventional, idealized female characters 
from the higher walks of life, can stand as a good representative 
of her countrywomen. 

Both Thilde and Jeanie are simple and sound, of an un- 
complicated mental and psychic constitution. They face no 
psychological conflicts, no doubts nor hesitations in the diffi- 
cult positions into which they are thrust; the motive power for 
their unusual activity is furnished by their strong sense of 
duty. Finally, it is native intelligence and tact which guides 
each heroine along her thorny road and which enables her to 
cope with every situation which arises,—Mathilde among the 
dignitaries of the West Prussian town and Jeanie as a sup- 
plicant before the Duke of Argyle. Moreover, their innate 
good sense never allows the success of their plans to overcome 
their natural modesty and sense of propriety. 


Besides Vor dem Sturm and Mathilde M Ohring four other 
novels of Fontane show distinct traces of Scott influence, the 
German author’s indebtedness ranging in extent from a whole 
scene in Grete Minde to the general atmosphere in Graf Petéfy. 


® OD. Cit., Ds 41. 
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The novels under consideration will be treated in chronological 
sequence. 


A minor point of motive in Vor dem Sturm which suggests 
Waverley influence should, however, be mentioned first. The 
military engagement in Frankfort on the Oder in this novel and 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge in Old Mortality occupy analo- 
gous functions in the respective novels. The general situation is 
the same—the Prussian rebellion against the N apoleonic yoke 
corresponds to the uprising of the Scotch Covenanters against 
Charles II. Both battles come near the end of the story and 
each marks a turning-point in the career of the hero. The 
insurgents are defeated and the hero sentenced to death,!° 
but he is saved by a faithful, humble adherent. 


GRETE MINDE 


In the dramatic final scene of Fontane’s Grete Minde (1880) 
there is a strong suggestion of an analogous scene in Scott’s 
Ivanhoe. Fontane’s story, which bears the subtitle nach einer 
alimarkischen Chrontk, is full of romantic elements. One of 
these, the story of the woman who is refused her inheritance 
by a grasping relative, and who in revenge sets fire to the town 
of Tangermiinde, Fontane probably found in the old seven- 
teenth-century chronicles of Helmreich and Ritner.!2 The 
poet, however, could not allow his heroine to end as did the 
historical Grete, who died at the stake on March 22, 1619, for 
her alleged crime. Fontane has deepened and strengthened the 
motivation of his central character, Grete, and also removed 

10 In Old Mortality, to be sure, by fanatics in his own army. 

Tt should be noted that Old Mortality is one of the very few Waverley 
Novels in which the hero passes through some psychological development. 
Henry Morton, a mild-tempered youth like Lewin and Waverley, becomes 


through the power of circumstances a forceful man. 
” Cf. Grete Minde, edited by H. W. Thayer, p. XXIII. 
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the criminal elements prominent in the sources. As he shapes 
the story, Grete returns from her wanderings to seek asylum 
for herself and child with her half-brother, Gerdt. But the 
latter stubbornly refuses this and also denies his sister’s right to 
her inheritance. In addition to this, he persuades the town 
councilors to reject Grete’s suit when she brings it before them. 
At night the girl, her mind unhinged by the wrongs she has 
suffered, starts a conflagration, humming nursery rhymes as the 
blaze spreads. Completely insane, she takes advantage of the 
ensuing confusion to seize her brother’s little boy. With this 
child and her own she mounts high up into a church tower. All 
eyes are drawn to the trio, sharply illuminated by the brilliance 
of the fire, when suddenly the church collapses. 

In Scott’s Ivanhoe, Ulrica is an old Saxon crone, who plays 
an important role in the siege of Torquilstone. Years before the 
time of the story, her father and brothers had been slain by 
Front de Boeuf’s father, who seized her as well as the castle 
Torquilstone as booty. Now, when the castle is hard pressed 
by the besieging Saxons, the old woman sets fire to the building 
from within, and when the Norman lord of the castle, the dy- 
ing Front de Beeuf, calls for a priest, instead of the ghostly 
father, the woman whom he and his family have wronged, 
appears to gloat over his suffering. Having then informed her 
_ victim of the state of affairs, Ulrica locks him in his room, and 

when the fire has gained a secure foothold in the castle, the hag 
makes her appearance on a turret singing in maniacal glee. 
Her figure is the cynosure of all eyes, when suddenly the turret 
collapses. 


GRAF PETOFY 


There are also distinct and unmistakable reflections of Scott 
in Graf Petéfy (1884). In this novel, in which Fontane shifts 
the scene of the story from familiar Brandenburg to the alien 
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soil of Austria and Hungary, certain of the exotic effects re- 
mind the reader of Scott. To Count Petéfy’s young wife, the 
North German Franziska, everything in her new Hungarian 
home is totally strange. The peculiar customs of the country, 
the castle and its history, popular legends and the picturesque 
environs of Arpa we see through Franziska’s eyes very much as 
Scott in such novels as Waverley and Rob Roy presents new 
scenes and manners through the eyes of his hero. 

One episode in particular in Graf Petéfy is strongly reminis- 
cent of Scott. When it is reported that the gardener’s daughter 
at Arpa has been kidnapped by a wicked old woman who 
sprang out from behind a bush, a search is instituted for the 
girl. Franziska and her husband’s nephew, separated from the 
rest of the party, are caught and nearly drowned in a storm on 
the lake and forced to land on an island, where they pass the 
night. Recounting the events at the castle the next day, Fran- 
ziska says: “Really, everything was half fairy tale, half Walter 
Scout. = ~ 

Another point in Graf Petéfy suggests the influence of Scott. 
On the day when the wedding party first arrived at Arpa a bell 
which was ringing out a welcome suddenly cracked. The bride 
took this occurrence as a bad omen. Later, when Franziska 
returns to Arpa after the suicide of her husband, the bell, which 
has in the meantime been repaired, rings once more. There is a 
similar bell-symbolism in Rob Roy. When King William 
landed in England, the old dinner-bell at Osbaldistone Hall 
cracks, and the staunch Jacobite, Sir Hildebrand, does not 
permit it to be mended. 


13Cf. Waverley’s visit to the Scotch Highlands,—Waverley, Chap. XVII 
ff., also Francis Osbaldistone’s Sunday in Glasgow,—Rob Roy, Chap. XIX 
and XX. 


14W, 1, IV, 197. 
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QUITT 


The character of l’Hermite in Quitt (1891) probably owes 
some features to Tristan l’Hermite in Scott’s Quentin Durward, 
a book which as a favorite of Fontane’s father must have be- 
come familiar to Theodor from his boyhood in Swinemiinde.® 
Camille !’Hermite, or Monsieur l’Hermite, as he is generally 
called, is an episodic figure in the second part of Fontane’s 
work. He has found refuge in the Mennonite colony at Nogat- 
Ehre in the United States, where‘a number of peculiar figures 
have congregated. L’Hermite is a fanatic, a hatcher of vision- 
ary schemes, who is working for a universal panacea, the rule 
of the “idea.” As a leader of the French Commune, he gave the 
order to have the Archbishop of Paris shot. Himself con- 
demned to death, he made a miraculous escape. 

In Quentin Durward, on the other hand, the bloodthirsty pro- 
vost-marshal and chief hangman of Louis XI is called Tristan 
l’Hermite.® He is as anxious to obtain high-born victims for his 
office as is his namesake in Quitt to sacrifice to his fanatic idea 
of benefiting humanity an archbishop, an emperor or a pope.!? 
Fontane, to be sure, has given his character a number of sym- 
pathetic traits; he is no mere butcher like Tristan, but is repre- 
sented as partially insane. 


EFFI BRIEST 


Traces of Scott can be found in Effi Briest (1895). The hero- 
ine in this novel, which contains a number of romantic ele- 
ments, bears the nickname Effi.18 Considering the rareness of 
this name and the author’s fondness for foreign names in his 
novels, it is highly probable that he borrowed this from Effie 

LAVVea2 ll TOO: 

It must be admitted that Tristan l’Hermite was an historical character. 


WOW ty) Wig LOW 
18 Presumably the full name is Euphemia. 
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Deans in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian.® Even though Fontane 
states that he obtained the story of Effi Briest from a friend,2° 
one is tempted to think that Effie Deans supplied several traits 
for his Effi Briest. Both are inexperienced, yet mischievous, 
exuberant characters, whose environment becomes irksome 
and whose ultimate fall is to be attributed to an attempt to 
escape from ennui and monotony. Moreover, the poet writes 
that the appearance of his heroine was suggested by the dress 
of two English Methodists, a fact which would call to mind 
the daughters of the strict Presbyterian, David Deans. 


NARRATIVE STYLE AND TECHNIQUE 


Fontane, unlike an author of the type of Gottfried Keller, 
the naive writer, was a conscious artist, a stylist.22 He ob- 
tained the subtle effects in the technique of his novels by care- 
ful calculation. This virtuosity can be observed in many 
aspects of the poet’s works,—in the dialogue of his subordi- 
nate figures, in the wit and finesse of the speech of his edu- 
cated characters, also in his technique of foreshadowing and 
suggestion, etc. 

As there are evidences of romantic subject-matter even in 
the later novels of Fontane, so there is an approach to the 
technique of the romanticists in many of his works. Among 
these points may be cited the following: the author addresses 
himself directly to the reader; many of the novels contain 
letters; lyrics are scattered through many of the works; the 


19 Kuphemia Deans is also called Phemi.- Cf. Fontane’s character Phemi La 
Grange in Graf Petéfy. 

20 Letter, March 2, 1895. W, 2, XI, 341. 

21 Tbid., p. 342. 

2 This fact accounts for Fontane’s inability to enjoy fully the works of the 
Swiss author (cf. Chap. III), and also for his admiration of the form of French 
novels. 
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author displays a fondness for romantic characters and scenes, 
etc. ; 
Since Fontane shows points of similarity to Scott in the 
subject-matter of his novels, we might expect to find some in- 
fluence of the British author in technique. Before reaching a 
conclusion, however, it will be wise, to consider first whether 
Fontane may not have had other sources for his stylistic pe- 
culiarities.?8 

First of all, the German author’s interest in the ballad must 
be taken into account. It would be strange indeed if Fontane’s 
long occupation with this form had left no traces in his prose 
works. As a matter of fact, there are distinct marks of ballad 
influence in a number of Fontane’s novels. Grete Minde and 
Ellernklipp could with little difficulty be re-written as ballads. 
As Ettlinger states, the former suggests an old popular ballad 
and the latter a gloomy ballad by Hebbel. It might also be 
claimed that other novels of Fontane, viz., Quitt, Unwieder- 
bringhch, Cécile and Effi Briest, partake to a greater or less 
degree of the nature of the ballad. The earmarks of this genre 
may be outlined as follows: The tragic story is simple and 
sharply outlined, the gloomy atmosphere is often heightened 
by suggestions of the supernatural and the reader is made to 
feel that the destiny meted out to the actors is inescapable, 
hence the author does not sentimentalize over their fate. 
Furthermore, at critical junctures the author Passes over 
several years, and avoids presenting directly crises, whether of 
passions or events, preferring to enlighten the reader by in- 
direct means. 

The possible influence of the German romanticists must also 


*8 Kricker, of. cit., to whom I am largely indebted in this part of my study, 
has investigated the technique of Fontane’s novels very thoroughly. 

*4 Theodor Fontane. Vol. XVIII of series Die Literatur, edited by Georg 
Brandes, p. 109. 
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be considered when examining Fontane’s technique. However, 
Fontane’s letters and autobiographical works do not indicate 
that he felt much indebtedness in this direction. Moreover, 
the style of the German romanticists, as well as that of Alexis, 
is so absolutely different from Fontane’s as to exclude the idea 
of his dependence on them. What might seem to be a romantic 
freedom of form in his novels is largely rooted in the poet’s 
manner of composition. He had the habit of loosening the 
structure of his novels by the insertion of anecdotes and epi- 
sodes. Although the author always worked very painstakingly, 
he had his own ideas regarding the technique of his fiction.25 
This is especially true of Vor dem Sturm, the composition of 
which falls in the period when the poet was working on the 
first volumes of his Wanderungen durch die Mark Branden- 
burg.* “Indeed,” says Wandrey, “the world of his novels is 
deeply indebted to the Wanderungen, the beginning and portal 
of which, Vor dem Sturm, is by no means conceivable without 
them.”?’ As a matter of fact, the stylistic methods employed 
by the author of the Wanderungen explain at least three points 
of technique, particularly in Fontane’s early fiction, which one 
would otherwise be inclined to attribute to the influence of the 
Waverley Novels. 

The first point of similarity to Scott is found in Fontane’s 
custom of describing places as they appear to a visitor, par- 
ticularly to the hero on his return home after an extended 
absence.?8 Examples of this which appear in the German 

*> Fontane defends Vor dem Sturm against the charge of the violation of the 
law of epic style (episches Stilgesetz), according to which the author should not 
come between the reader and his narrative, by appealing to the example of the 


“most famous and most charming” English novelists. Cf. letter, Jan. 14, 1879. 
W, 2, X, 405. 


6 Die Grafschaft Ruppin, 1862; Das Oderland, 1863; Havelland, 1873. 
27 OD. cit., p. 88. 
28 Cf. Kricker, op. cit., pp. 57, 70. 
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author are Hohen-Vietz in Vor dem Sturm,2® Castle Wuthe- 
now in Schach von Wuthenow,*° and Stechlin in Der Stechlin.! 
Similar examples from Scott are Tully-Veolan in Waverley, 
and Monkbarn’s estate in the Antiquary.3 The circumstances 
of Schach’s flight to Wuthenow remind us especially of Henry 
Morton’s return to Milnwood in Old Mortality.24 However it is 
more probable that Fontane simply adopted the mode of 
description used so naturally and so often by the wanderer 
through the Mark Brandenburg. 

In his earlier novels, especially Vor dem Sturm, Fontane 
often acts as intermediary between his characters and the 
reader. He uses the phrases “our hero,” “our friend,” “before- 
mentioned,” etc. Sometimes the reader is addressed directly, 
as the following examples from Vor dem Sturm will show: “In 
the hall there are still some brands smoldering; let us heap on 
pine-cones and chat . . . of Hohen-Vietz.”® “Since we have 
nowhere in the long course of our story been able to discover a 
point which would afford space for a biographical sketch under 
the title ‘Aunt Schorlemmer,’ we consider the moment come to 
discharge our duty toward this excellent lady.” “The course 
of our story takes us during the next chapters from Hohen- 
VICEZ Oe sree. Pt 

As Kricker states, these technical devices suggest at the 
first glance Scott, in whose novels they are extremely com- 
mon,** but it is even more probable that here again the poet is 


influenced by the style of the Wanderungen. 
29 Chap. I. 
30 Chap. XIV. 
31 Chap. II. 
82 Chaps. VIII and IX. 
88 Chap. III. 
% Chap. XXXIX. 
8OW, 1515 12. 
A oS 
Cee Feit 
38 OP. cit., p. 75. 
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A third point of technique which suggests Scott’s novels is 
Fontane’s peculiar method of introducing the characters in 
his earlier novels, especially Vor dem Sturm. The author gives 
a fairly complete sketch, often with a brief biography, of per- 
sons before they are allowed to take part in the action. Ex- 
amples are: “Berndt von Vitzewitz,” 3° “Hoppenmarieken,” 4° 
“Pastor Seidentopf,” 4! “Allerlei Freunde.” 

Kricker notes the similarity between this method of char- 
acter-portraiture and that used by Scott, especially in the case 
of his minor characters,** but here too it is highly probable that 
Fontane has taken over a customary procedure from his 
Wanderungen, where we are given many portrait-sketches of 
persons as they are suggested by the country and its monu- 
ments. . 

Kricker also compares the numerous parentheses with a 
humorous purpose in Fontane with similar effects in Scott.4 
Influence in this point is very improbable, however, as it is 
chiefly in the novels of the mature, independent writer in 
which we find most of these devices. 

It is, in fact, precisely-in his style that Fontane’s title to 
originality rests. We must therefore be very cautious in 
arguing influences in this regard. The subject-matter in Fon- 
tane’s novels was seldom original with him: he preferred to 
treat actual events. It was his mode of treatment that raised 
him head and shoulders above most of his fellow craftsmen. 

39 Chap. IV. 

40 Chap. VIII. 

41 Chap. XI. 

“ Chap. XX. 


43.OD. cit., p. 105. 
“4 Ibid., p. 76. 


CONCLUSION 


After investigation of the works of Fontane and his relation 
to England and English literature it is possible to outline with 
some claim to definiteness the scope of Scott’s influence. This 
will be done by traversing briefly. the conclusions recorded in 
the different stages of the present study. 

In Swinemiinde, whither Fontane’s parents moved in 
Theodor’s seventh year, the seeds of the man’s interest in 
Walter Scott were sown, for here the boy first came in contact 
with the Waverley Novels. This first contact came through 
his father, whose naive and charming personality the son 
greatly admired. These seeds fell on fertile soil, for the boy’s 
imagination had been stimulated by hearing English spoken 
and by listening to the strange, romantic tales of sea-faring 
people, among whom were Britishers. 

Another factor which must have been potent in developing 
young Fontane’s fondness for the novels of Scott was his in- 
terest in history, also in large measure an heritage from his 
father! In the battle which the author’s first poem, “Die 
Schlacht bei Hochkirch,” celebrates it is a Scotch hero, Mar- 
shal Keith, who loses his life on a Prussian battlefield. 

In the next few years, among the many literary fashions 
which the versatile young apothecary followed, the poet’s 
occupation with English literature is the one constant element. 
This interest was crystallized and given direction when in 1844 
Fontane took his first trip to England and also joined the 
important Berlin literary society, the “Tunnel tiber der Spree.”2 


1 See above, p. 1. 
? See above, p. 4 f. 
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For the next eleven years, from 1844 to 1855, prior to his last 
sojourn in England, Fontane was primarily the author of his- 
torical ballads on English and Scotch themes. In 1848 the dis- 
covery of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry and Scott’s Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border opened up a new field and intro- 
duced him to a wealth of old ballads, a number of which served 
as models for free translations. At the same time Fontane 
translated poems by modern English and Scotch authors. 
From this period also there date several dramas and stories 
from English history. 

In 1852 there began for Fontane his first intimate acquaint- 
ance with English life and institutions. His residence as 
journalist in London in 1852 and 1855-59 exerted a profound 
influence on his subsequent life and development as an author.4 
To the disagreeable side of his London existence, to the lack 
of Gemtitlichkeit of which he complains, the journalist was 
reconciled by his appreciation of the educational value of his 
foreign residence. Furthermore, by a thorough familiarity with 
London life Fontane developed independence and self-con- 
fidence. At the same time he tired of the journalistic grind, 
and feeling the stir of the creative impulse within him, he was 
glad to return home in 1859 when the Manteuffel ministry 
collapsed. 

Of the three collections of feuilletons which grew out of Fon- 
tane’s journalistic activity abroad, Ein Sommer in London 
(1854) is important, since it gives a fairly complete presenta- 
tion of the author’s reaction to English life and institutions, 
which was but little modified in later years. Preferring Eng- 
land’s romantic past to its commercial present, Fontane was 
particularly interested in the many historical monuments, for 


3In fragmentary form or not included in the later editions of the author’s 
works. 
4 See above. Chap. II. 
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these represented to him a phase of British life which had 
passed away. Indeed, the journalist believed he saw signs of 
decadence in the nation; in his opinion “merry old England” 
had given way to the “money-making people of the nine- 
teenth century.”> Nor could the manifestations of political 
democracy, so unlike anything in the Germany of that time, 
impress him favorably, for social democracy, in which he was 
chiefly interested, he missed entirely in England. 

Jensett des Tweed (1860), another collection of feuilletons 
from this period, contains a description of the author’s jour- 
ney through Scotland in 1858. Here the poet felt more at 
home than in England, partly because in this relatively back- 
ward country the present was not yet significant enough to 
dim the brilliance of its beloved and honored past. In Scotland 
Fontane availed himself of the opportunity to visit the monu- 
ments of his favorites, Mary Stuart and the Douglases; but it is 
Walter Scott who is for him the arch-magician, lending en- 
chantment alike to buildings and battlefields, ancient towns 
and picturesque country-sides. 

Journeying through a section of the Scotland which is 
important as the birthplace of great men, our traveler is 
reminded of a similar country at home in the Mark Branden- 
burg, and so the idea of the Wanderungen durch die Mark 
Brandenburg is conceived. Thus the trip through Scotland 
gave shape and direction to the creative impulses arising 
during the later years of Fontane’s London residence. 

There is little to be added to the German author’s attitude 
toward things British as presented in these two collections 
of feuilletons: tested by his last, autobiographical novel Der 
Stechlin (1898), his opinions of the island empire underwent 
no perceptible change. 

Fontane learned a great deal from English literature, just 


° Ein Sommer in London. W, 2, IV, 27, 
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how much, still remains largely to be determined. The 
poet’s admiration of ancient British ballads and the writings 
of Shakespeare, Burns and Scott has already been noted. 
But in addition to these works, he was fond of the English 
humorists, especially Thackeray and Dickens, but also of 
Smollett, Fielding and Sterne. 

Scott’s influence in Germany, at its height in Fontane’s 
youth, led to countless imitations. Whereas the many hacks 
following in the British author’s footsteps imitated merely 
his external romantic technique, the serious writers of his- 
torical novels usually wrote with a national basis. Chief 
among the latter was Alexis, who in his patriotic novels 
developed the history of the Mark Brandenburg. With this 
writer Fontane is naturally associated, since both followed 
the Scott tradition in their patriotic labors as poets of Brand- 
enburg. 

In a series of essays, the most important of which is devoted 
to Alexis, Fontane’s attitude toward the historical novel is 
set forth in some detail. Here the critic compares Alexis 
and Scott in their treatment of the historical novel, almost 
always commending Scott as the desirable model.’ 

When we come to study the content of Fontane’s fiction, 
we find many points of indebtedness to Scott, although the 
direct influence of the Waverley Novels on the stories of the 
German writer is confined chiefly to Vor dem Sturm. This 
novel contains a number of points of similarity with Waverley. 
One formula expresses the outlines of plot in both works. 
The young, inexperienced hero is first captivated by the 
charms of a brilliant, worldly girl. However, the latter does 
not return his affection, although her relative favors the 
match in order to advance his own ambitions. In the stress 


§ For a discussion of Fontane’s technique in his first historical novel Vor dem 
Sturm, see above, p. 35 ff. 
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of the campaign the hero first realizes his love for the modest, 
naive girl who has loved:him from the beginning. 

The four figures, the chief participants in this action, are 
very similar in both novels. The heroes of Vor dem Sturm 
and Waverley, Lewin von Vitzewitz and Edward Waverley, 
are romantic dreamers with literary tastes. Hence they 
both make poor soldiers and are averse to society. Their 
true ideal both finally realize in domestic happiness. The 
hero’s first love, Kathinka Ladalinski and Flora Maclvor, 
Pole and Celt, respectively represent to him the romantic 
and the exotic. Worldly and ambitious, these girls quickly 
gain an ascendancy over the inexperienced youth. The hero’s 
true-love, Marie Kniehase and Rose Bradwardine, the naive 
girls, are contrasted by the authors with their brilliant rivals 
in the affection of the hero. Shy and domestic, feeling is 
more important with them than intellect, and their love for 
the hero develops gradually from association and admiration. 
The latter, however, for a long time is not conscious of more 
than platonic regard for the domestic girl, and he does not 
declare his love for her until this sentiment has been crys- 
tallized by a military crisis. 

The fourth character in the common plot, Geheimrat Ladal- 
inski and Fergus Maclvor, respectively father and brother 
of the brilliant girl, is an ambitious man, who hopes to ad- 
vance himself through the marriage of the girl to the hero. 
He is, however, doomed to disappointment. 

Besides the four characters already mentioned, another 
figure, Hoppenmarieken, the old hag in Vor dem Sturm, owes 
much to Waverley prototypes. She bears most resemblance 
to the gypsy Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering. Both out- 
casts, favored by the nobleman of the district, evince a great 
fondness for the hero; both promote the latter’s fortune 
through their magic powers, and both finally sacrifice their 
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lives in his behalf.7 Hoppenmarieken as news-purveyor and 
jester also probably owes some traits to the picturesque 
beggar, Edie Ochiltree in the Antiquary. 

A sixth figure in Vor dem Sturm which owes much to a 
Waverley model is Seidentopf, who bears a striking similarity 
to Oldbuck, the central figure in the Antiquary. Both men 
are amateur antiquaries, and the character of each is presented 
in a humorous light. Each has a boon companion of a con- 
trasting type, who is a less serious antiquary, and against 
the latter each defends his pet thesis, that the origin of his 
native country is Germanic. F urthermore, an antiquarian 
dispute in Vor dem Sturm has a close parallel in a similar 
scene in the Antiquary. 

Still another feature in Vor dem Sturm, the history of the 
Vitzewitz family, corresponds to an element in a Waverley 
novel, viz., the story of the Wardour ancestors in the Anti- 
quary. Many years prior to the time of the novel a brothers’ 
quarrel has divided the house and since then misfortune has 
pursued the family. However, rhymed prophecies spring up, 
predicting an improvement in the fortunes of the race, which 
is to come as the result of a striking event. This prophecy 
is fulfilled in each novel through the aid of an outcast mes- 
senger. Guy Mannering also contains a similar prophecy 
which is fulfilled in the same way. 

In Mathilde Méhring, the slender realistic novel, published 
in the posthumous volume of Fontane’s works, the author 
has attempted to do for his heroine what Scott achieved in 
the character of Jeanie Deans in the Heart of Midlothian. 
Both Thilde and Jeanie represent psychologically-related 
national types. Although they belong to the lower ranks of 


7 To be sure, Fontane in the more realistic Vor dem Sturm cannot allow Hop- 
penmarieken as much power as does Scott in the case of his almost omnipotent 
Meg Merrilies. 
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society in their respective countries, these girls with their 
sound, uncomplicated and dutiful natures nevertheless suc- 
ceed in overcoming the difficult obstacles in their way and 
in raising themselves and those near them to a more eminent 
position in the world. Both Thilde and Jeanie are practical 
and efficient, sober in appearance and conduct, and yet at- 
tractive because of their intelligence. 

In addition to the more important points of contact be- 
tween Scott and Fontane already mentioned, there are a 
number of minor and yet significant matters in the German 
author’s novels which betray the influence of Scott. In Vor 
dem Sturm the battle of Frankfort on the Oder and the sub- 
sequent fate of the hero point to similar scenes in Old M ortality. 
The striking fire-scene at the end of Grete Minde seems to 
have been suggested by the burning of Torquilstone in Ivanhoe. 
The figure, Monsieur l’Hermite in Quitt is probably based 
on the character of Tristan l’Hermite, the executioner in 
Quentin Durward. Graf Petéfy shows evidences of general 
Scott influences, while Effi Briest is indebted to Effie Deans 
in the Heart of Midlothian for her name and perhaps for 
certain traits of character. 

A number of points in the technique of Fontane’s early 
novels suggest the influence of the romanticists, especially 
Scott. But some of these can be explained, (1) by the poet’s 
ballad-technique, exhibited in several novels, (2) by a voluntary 
looseness of structure in his novels, (3) by stylistic features 
employed by Fontane in his Wanderungen durch die Mark 
Brandenburg. 

As we have seen, in the form of his novels, a point on which 
the eminent stylist placed most emphasis, Fontane is prac- 
tically independent of Scott. It is in the content of his fiction 
that he owes a debt to the British author. Limited as this 
debt is, it is nevertheless interesting and significant that the 
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appeal of the great Scotchman should reach and affect the 
German writer across barriers of nationality, of temperament, 
of training and of literary ideals. 
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PREFACE 


The author of this monograph became interested in the topic 
of Wieland’s attitude towards woman in the year 1918, while 
working under the guidance of his beloved teacher, the late 
Professor Calvin Thomas, on a seminar paper entitled “Der 
Zeitgeist des 18, Jahrhunderts, wie er sich in Wielands Agathon 
abspiegelt.” The decidedly modern views on the feminist 
question expressed by Aspasia in her impassioned arraign- 
ment of the entire order of men encouraged the present writer 
to look into the matter somewhat more closely, with a view 
to gaining a definite and reasonably complete idea of Wie- 
land’s opinion on the subject, basing the investigation on all 
the works of the poet that contained any significant references 
to woman’s characteristics or her position in the world. 

So far as the author knows, no comprehensive study has 
been made of this particular phase of Wieland’s life and phil- 
osophy. Except for a few brief articles in magazines and 
newspapers and occasional references in the Wieland biogra- 
phies and in various monographs on the poet, the theme seems 
not to have been discussed at any length. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the present investigation will be 
found of interest by students of German literature, as being an 
attempt both to establish clearly the attitude which Wieland 
assumed in his relations with woman during the various 

1 Marie Rassow: “Wieland und die Frauen” in Die Frau, Monatschrift, 
v. 20; G. Wilhelm: “Die Frauenbildung bei Wieland” in Zeitschrift f. d. 
Osterr. Gymnasien, 1901, pp. 287-301; Hamann, E.: Wielands Bildungsi- 
deal, Diss. Leipzig, 1907, etc. 
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periods of his spiritual and intellectual growth and to give due 
prominence to the liberality of thought out of which grew his 
efforts to raise the cultural and social status of contemporary 
womankind. 

In keeping this double aim before him the author has 
deemed it of vital importance to consider Wieland not only as 
a philosopher who had his own theories to contribute to the 
general discussion, but also as a product of his age and nation, 
who could not but be influenced by the leading opinions preva- 
lent in his environment. To this end it has been thought ad- 
visable to prefix to the actual analysis of Wieland’s attitude 
an introductory chapter giving a brief summary of the social 
position of woman just at the time of the poet’s: appearance in 
literature. 

In the discussion of the subject which follows a twofold 
method has been adopted as best serving the double purpose 
in view. In setting forth the poet’s attitude toward woman as 
shown in his personal relations and incorporated into his phil- 
osophy of life during his period of development, the chrono- 
logical order has been observed. Following this, the poet’s 
views of woman and her place in society have been marshalled 
according to a topical analysis. 

No work has been omitted from consideration which con- 
tains any important reference to the subject or has significance 
for the poet’s attitude toward the “eternal feminine.” The 
material of research has been found to include, in addition to 
the poet’s letters, practically all the novels, several pertinent 
essays in the Deutsche Merkur, the few dramatic works, and 
of his poetry, the Jugendwerke, Idris und Zenide, Der neue 
Amadis, Gandalin, Die erste Liebe, Musarion, Die Grazien, 
Oberon, Gottergespriche, and the minor poems. For the text 
of Wieland use has been made of the edition issued by the 
Koniglich Preussische Akademie so far as available. For 
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other works citations are drawn from the editions of Prohle, 
Cotta and Hempel.? For details regarding this and other 
bibliographic references cf. pp. 96-100. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his gratitude to 
those who have lent him assistance and inspiration: to Alex- 
ander Green, Ph.D., for valuable criticism in the early stages 
of this study; to his friend, Gabriel Engel, A.B., for helpful 
advice in the preparation of the manuscript for the press and 
in the reading of the proof; but most of all to Professor Rob- 
ert Herndon Fife, whose continued interest, friendly encour- 
agement, and invaluable suggestions made the completion of 
this monograph possible. 


2 The following abbreviations are used: 


H. = Hempel. 

D.N.L. = Deutsche National-Literatur. 
P.A. = KGniglich Preussische Akademie. 
Ag. = Agathon, Cotta edition, 

A.B. = Ausgewahlte Briefe. 

D.B. = Denkwiirdige Briefe. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In reviewing one of Ludwig Geiger’s contributions to the 
study of Romanticism, Jakob Minor remarks: “The contrast 
which Kant pointed out between the two concepts ‘legality’ 
and ‘morality’ is even more important to keep in mind when 
judging Romanticism than when forming an opinion about 
moral questions in the literary world at large. 

“From the point of view of legality, which is always that of 
the respectable citizen, one must condemn both the life and the 
work of the romanticists. But then one must not stop short of 
the consequences. Since before the law all are equal, one will 
also have to take exception to Giinther and Burger, to Goethe 
and Schiller, nay even to a moral genius like Schleiermacher. 
In such a case one really assumes the standpoint of the Lex 
Heinze and all literary men are, therefore, judged morally, a 
common herd (ein Pack). 

“Before the bar of morality all men are not equal. It is not 
by the way in which they have sinned in their lives and works 
that great literary men are to be judged, but by the ideal which 
lived within them and which they very frequently failed to 
express because of their errors and misconceptions. With 
their gaze lifted to the skies, they strive after pure morality, 
but at each step they stumble over the moral code which lies 
at their feet. Nevertheless morality is always the higher thing 
and the moral code which obviously differs according to time 
and place, is the lesser thing.” 


1 Zeitschrift fiir d. sterr. Gymnasien, Jahrgang 53, 1902, p. 44. 
xiii 
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Now if such an eminent literary scholar and fair critic as 
Minor holds a brief in this regard for the romanticists, how 
much more is one justified in adopting this tolerant spirit of 
criticism toward Wieland, whose life is almost entirely free 
from the illicit extravagances that may justly be charged 
against the representatives of the Romantic School. 

With the exception of one unfortunate event,—Wieland’s 
relations with Christiane Hagel (Bibi),? which brought upon 
him the stigma of immorality,—a, single instance is yet to be 
found to justify the abuse with which a number of his con- 
temporaries® and scholars of later years* have sought to de- 
fame his character and besmirch his life work. Even in his 
affair with Bibi, the blame cannot be placed entirely on him. 
His pathetic letters to Sophie La Roche, whose help he im- 
plored for the unfortunate girl when she was about to become 
a mother, reveal also how much his failure to marry Bibi was 
due to the narrow-mindedness and bigotry of his time. Dif- 
ference in religious creed; the strong opposition of Bibi’s 
Catholic parents, Kleinstddter of the ignorant type, and of 
Wieland’s own parents, more cultured but no less fanatical ; 

2R. Hassencamp: Neue Briefe Chr. M. Wielands, vornehmlich an 
Sophie La Roche, Stuttgart, 1844; letters Nos. 18 to 25, 27, 28; also cf. 
E. Bodemann: Julie von Bondeli u. ihr Freundekreis; letters to Zimmer- 
mann, Nos. 35, 36, 37. 

3 F. C. Schlosser in Geschichte d. 18 Jhs., p. 350, Heidelberg, 1823, 
says: “Wieland habe das deutsche Volk total verfiihrt, verweichlicht 
und Gift in die Herzen desselben gegossen.” This is about the senti- 
ment of all of Wieland’s adversaries, particularly the members of the 
Gottinger Hainbund. A letter Bertuch’s to Gleim (Weimar, Oct. 24, 
1774) describes very vividly the attitude of the Bund towards Wieland 
(D.N.L. v. 51, Vorwort, p. LXVIII). 

4H. Prohle, himself no great admirer of Wieland’s character, points 
out in the Vorwort to his Wieland edition (D.N.L.) that after 1813 the 
judgment of Wieland and his life work was altogether too one-sided. 
It was largely due to J. W. Loebell, whose appreciation of the poet (in 


1858) was fair and sympathetic, that modern scholarship has revised 
its estimate of Wieland. 
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the animosities and threats of the entire community on which 
he was then dependent,—all proved to be obstacles which 
would have been well-nigh insuperable for even a stronger 
character than Wieland’s. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to notice, that in the light of a 
more tolerant spirit of criticism, modern critics like Seuffert, 
Muncker, Jacobi and others have presented a juster view of 
Wieland, and contemporary scholarship is gradually becoming 
more fully aware of the soundness of his character and of 
the profound importance of his contribution to the develop- 
ment of German social culture in the eighteenth century. 

Our present interest lies in determining the nature of the 
poet’s contribution to an important side of this development, 
the improvement of woman’s position in society. 

The eighteenth century, the great era of enlightenment, with 
its ceaseless appeal to reason and its constant efforts to emanci- 
pate the individual by intellectual and moral culture, did not 
confine its liberalizing tendencies to man alone. It won its 
way to a full realization of the injustice to which woman had 
been subjected during the previous centuries and emphatically 
gave expression to its bitter indignation at the tyranny under 
which she suffered. It was natural that Wieland, as one of 
the most representative minds of his period, should also have 
devoted his energies to a question which from the mid-century 
on was to enter into a state of ever more seething and feverish 
agitation. 

In dealing with Wieland’s contribution to the question ot 
woman’s position and progress, it will be necessary, first of 
all, to determine so far as possible the situation as he found 
it. This entails at least a brief consideration of the status of 
woman in German life in the period immediately preceding 
that in which our poet lived and wrote. The first chapter is 
therefore devoted to a review of the prevailing ideas regarding 
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woman at the end of the seventeenth and during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. In the light thus gained of the prob- 
lems confronting Wieland on his entrance into the field of 
authorship, we shall proceed to deal with the poet’s own con- 
tribution to the question. No attempt will be made to give a 
detailed discussion of his personal relations with the women of 
his environment. These will be considered only in so far as 
they are auxiliary to our main theme: the poet’s attitude, as 
expressed in his works and letters, toward woman in general 
and her place in society. What are his opinions on woman’s 
natural endowments as distinguished from those of man? 
What are his views as to her proper sphere of activity? What 
is his idea of a proper education for women? What are his 
conceptions of love and marriage? How far are the radical 
views which he expresses on the feminist question the result 
of an inner conviction and how far are they merely a reflection 
of the gradual change in the ethical ideals of his time? These 
are the questions which the following chapters will seek to 
answer. Out of the results thus obtained an effort will then 
be made to sum up Wieland’s contribution to one of the burn- 
ing questions of his day. 


CHAPTER I 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN BETWEEN 1650 AND 
1750 


The seventeenth century presents one of the darkest chap- 
ters in the development of the cultural and ethical life of Ger- 
many. The Thirty Years’ War brutally destroyed many of 
the spiritual benefits of the Reformation and carried the germs 
of degeneration and decay into every sphere of society and 
human relationship. Of all unfortunate conditions of the cen- 
tury none was perhaps so lamentable as the pitiful and de- 
grading state to which woman was reduced through the disso- 
lution of social life in Germany. The grossly sensuous and 
materialistic conception of life in all its aspects brought with 
it a correspondingly degraded conception of sex relations. 
Woman, as she appears in the fashionable literature of the 
time, is regarded on the one hand as the incarnation of vice 
and the cause of all evil in the world,? on the other hand as a 
mere instrument of pleasure ;? and love means little more than 
the vulgar expression of wanton lust and lasciviousness.* 

1 Karl Biedermann: Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert, II, 1, pp. 27, 30, 
34, 35, 43, 180. Julian Schmidt: Gesch. d. geistigen Lebens in Deutschl., 
Einleit., pp. 3, 6, 9. Ed. Otto: Deutsches Frauenleben, p. 126 ff. Jo- 
hannes Scherr: Gesch. der deut. Frauenwelt, Il, p. 267. 

2 Cf. Athenodor in D. C. Lohenstein’s Armenius und Thusnelda, D.N.L. 
v. 37, p. 463 ff. L. Cholevius: Die bedeutendsten deutschen Romane des 
17. Jhs., Leipzig, 1866, p. 107-8. Philipp v. Zesen, in his Simson, main- 
tains that women were at all times the perdition of individual men as 
well as of entire nations, and he proceeds to illustrate his statement 
with a long blacklist of such women from history. 

8 Johannes Scherr: Gesch. der deut. Frauenwelt, Il, p. 267 ff. 


* This conception finds expression in the bombastic and turgid literary 
style of the Second Silesian School. As representative illustrations of 
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It is evident that these ideas must have had a most demoral- 
izing influence upon family and home life, the dignity of which 
had been so greatly emphasized by Luther and the Reforma- 
tion.® 

Under the spell of debaucheries such as had undermined the 
moral condition of the French court, the German princes and 
nobility fell an easy prey to the bewitching influence of mis- 
tresses and courtesans. While the members of the upper 
classes strove to outdo each other in depraved practices, the 
middle class became contaminated and the social life of the 
entire nation began to approach disintegration. Gradually 
people became so used to this state of affairs that they looked 
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the hectic fashion in which the writers of the Marinistic manner treat 
the theme, the following passages are cited: 


a. “Indem ein verliebter Wind die Segel meiner Sinnen auf das un- 
beschiffte Meer ihrer (der Geliebten) Marmelbrust hintreibt, so 
erblicke ich die Venus in zwei Muscheln schwimmen, wo lauter 
Anmutsmilch um die Rubinen gerinnet.” (Quoted by Joh. Scherr 
in Gesch. d. deut. Frauenwelt, II, p. 108.) 


b. “Der Zunder heisser Brunst ist selbst in mir entglommen, 
Seitdem ich zweymal sie im Bade wahrgenommen. 
Ihr Mund bepurpurte die Chrystallinen-fluth, 
Die Brtiste schneiten Perlen, die Augen blitzten Gluth, 
Wenn sie ihr Haupt erhob aus ihrer Marmel-Wanne, 
Schien sie das Ebenbild der Sonn’ im Wasser-Manne. 
Die Kwellen kriegten mehr von ihren Strahlen Brand, 
Vom Leibe Silber Well’n, vom Haare guld’nen Sand.” 


(From “Ibrahim Sultan,” by D. C. Lohenstein, Leipzig, 1679, p. 18.) 
“Lohenstein,” says Julian Schmidt, “is a strict moralist and his works 
have the purpose of depicting vice in its full horror, but his fantasy 
moves in the realm of the tanner’s yard and of the brothel.” (J. 
Schmidt, etc., Einleit., p. 48.) 


‘ 


c. “... So anmuthig weich ist kein Bette, wan es schon mit lauter 
Pflaumfedern erfiillt ist als dieses zweifache Lippenbettchen, darauf 
ein jeder Mund zu ruhen liistern war, zu sein pflegte.” (From 
Philipp v. Zesen’s Simson. Extract in Cholevius, etc., p. 115.) 


5K. Biedermann, II, 1, p. 96; Julian Schmidt, I, Einleitung, p. 18. 
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upon mistresses as the factor most vital to the happiness of 
their sovereign. If the daughter of a middle class family 
chanced to be pleasing in the eyes of a gentleman of the nobil- 
ity or of the court, she considered it an extraordinary stroke of 
good fortune, and her family in the majority of cases did not 
hesitate to hand her over as a mistress to the nobleman or the 
prince.’ Among the upper classes love affairs of a dubious 
character came to be the fashion and the sanctity of marriage 
was Often violated without incurring the indignation of an out- 
raged public opinion.® 

In their marital relations husband and wife moved in an 
atmosphere of insincerity and hypocrisy, since marriage was 
rarely based on mutual understanding and genuine affection.® 
For in Germany, as in all the countries where the legal aspects 
of the marriage institution were founded on Roman and Canon 
Law, marriage was a sort of benevolent despotism, the man 
being the absolute ruler of the entire household and the woman 
his obedient subject.° The daughter’s opinion as to her fu- 
ture mate was seldom asked,** and in most cases marriage 
meant a private transaction between the parents of the bride 
and the bridegroom, monetary considerations being of the 
most vital importance.1? Even among the cultured men and 
women of that time marriage was more an affair of conve- 
nience than of the heart. Men and women decided to enter 


6K. Biedermann, II, 1, p. 101. 

7 Cf. M. A. V. Thimmel: Wilhelmine, I. Ges., D.N.L., v. 136, pp. 15-16. 

8 Otto, p. 133. 

9 Idem. 

10 Kugene A. Hecker: A Short History of Women’s Rights, p. 244. 

11 As late as 1765 Wieland writes to Sophie LaRoche concerning his 
Own marriage and makes the following remark: “Car vous savés, il 
n’est pas ordinairement question du goiit et de l’inclination de la fille, 
tant pis pour elle et pour l’époux, si l’amour ne vient pas aprés les 
noces.” (R. Hassencamp: Neue Briefe C. M. Wielands, Brief 41.) 

12 K. Biedermann, II, 1, p. 527. 
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into a union for life after they had scarcely exchanged a few 
words, or they made their choice merely on the recommenda- 
tion of friends." 

Like everything else in the Rococo age, family life was gov- 
erned by empty conventionalities. It lacked the free and easy 
companionship and social congeniality which are the founda- 
tions of happy domestic relations. The father ruled the house 
with almost despotic authority, demanding from all members 
of his household unconditional obedience. He, himself, and 
the sons when they grew up, compensated themselves for the 
spiritual and social emptiness of their home life by jovial gath- 
erings outside of the house in the guilds or in public places, 
where they drank, played cards or talked politics.* The 
wife, however, as all other female members of the family, lived 
in strict seclusion, confined to the dreary routine of domestic- 
ity, where her household duties were numerous, where she 
became a slave to the kitchen, the needle, and the spinning 
wheel.** Her only contact with the world at large was main- 
tained by the small talk of the local hairdresser or through an 
occasional visit of a gossipy neighbor or relative.1® It is this 
great void in woman’s daily existence, the utter lack of an ideal 
in her spiritual and social life, which often prevented her moral 
and mental development. 17 

As for the education of women during this period, it was 


18 Gustav Freytag: Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, 4. Band., 
pp. 148-9; also Biedermann, I, 1, p. 528. Biedermann quotes the naive 
account of the theologian Semler of his wooing and marriage as an 
example of the distorted conception of morality which characterized 
even the cultured people of the time. (Idem.) 

14H. Scheube: Die Frauen d. 18 Jhs., Berlin, 1876, p. 271. K. Bieder- 
mann, IT, 1, pp. 521, 527, 529, 

15 A. v. Hanstein: Die Frauen in der Gesch. d. deut. Geisteslebens d. 
18. u. 19. Shs., I, p. 54. 

16 Scheube, pp. 273-4. 

17 Ibid., p. 27. 
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indeed quite in keeping with the general spirit of the time. 
With the notable exception of the Duchy of Gotha, where in 
1642 obligatory school attendance for both sexes was intro- 
duced, there were very few public schools for the elementary 
instruction and none for the higher education of girls. The 
German states confined themselves largely to the development 
of elementary schools for boys only, and female children were 
generally taught privately by the wives of the elementary 
school teachers, women whose own education was not on a 
very high plane. In addition to that there were a number of 
small private schools, but the official reports of the time about 
such of these private institutions as were conducted by women 
contain little that would commend their pedagogical standing.'® 

It is true that during the seventeenth century there were 
some women,” particularly the wives, daughters, and sisters 
of university teachers, who rose far above the rank and file 
of their sex and even vied in learning with the greatest in- 
tellectual minds. It is enough to mention Anna Maria von 
Schirmann (1607-1678), the most famous learned woman of 
the century, who was equally proficient as scholar and artist ; 
and Maria Sibylla Merian (1647-1717), a member of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Arts and Sciences, noted for her 
nature studies and copper etchings.2° Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such instances were exceptional, for the relatively few 
women who, even as late as the early eighteenth century, could 
boast of any education at all had had only the most elementary 
rudiments of instruction.?? 


18 Hanstein, I, p. 68; F. Strassburger: Die Mddchenerzichung in d. 
Gesch. d. Padagogik d. 17. u. 18. Jhs. in Frankr. u. Deutschl., pp. 103-4. 

19 Johann Kaspar Eberti in his Eréffnetes Kabinet des gelehrten 
Frauenzimmers (1706) enumerates about one hundred names of women 
of the 16th and 17th centuries who were distinguished for their learn- 
ing. Bauer: Deutcher Frauenspiegel, II, p. 146. 

20 Hanstein, I, pp. 28-43. 

21 Bauer, II, p. 193. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century, when German 
life in all its phases had come under the complete sway of the 
prevailing French influence, women adopted all the absurdi- 
ties and iniquities of the baroque style, characteristic mainly 
for its immodesty in dress and stiltedness in manners and 
speech.” The rearing of the young girls among the nobility 
and the wealthier part of the Biirgertum was generally left 
to light-headed French governesses and dancing instructors, 
who wasted their pupils’ time by impressing upon the imma- 
ture minds only the meaningless conventions of society. The 
young girl, in stiffened skirt and tightly laced corset, her painted 
face peering out from under her heavy towering headdress, 
with cheek, throat and breast adorned with colored “beauty- 
spots” or “mouches,” was taught only the superficialities of 
deportment in parlor and ballroom.?% 

Among the middle classes girls were rarely expected to 
know more than what pertained to the qualifications of a prac- 
tical housewife. In fact, to be informed in something beyond 
the scope of ordinary house management and a mechanical 
knowledge of the catechism and the Bible was to be regarded 
by the general public as a freak or supernatural phenomenon.?* 

It would, however, be painting the picture too dark if we 

22 For an authenticated description in detail of the shamelessness with 
which women of the time displayed their hollow affectation, their insane 
extravagance, their immodesty in dress and speech, their passion for 
finery and jewels, and their neglect of family and home, cf. Bauer, II, 
chap. XIX; also Biedermann, II, 1, iv. Abschnitt, pp. 81-176. 

28 C. Touaillon: Der deutsche Frauenroman des 18 J hs., 6. Kap. 

24 Strassburger, pp. 102, 117. It is interesting to note that in England, 
also, this attitude toward the learned woman can be noticed. Thus Mrs. 
Bathsua Makin, in her work, “An Essay to Revive the Ancient Education 
of Gentlewomen” (1673), says: “A learned woman is thought to be a 
comet that bodes mischief whenever it appears.” (Myra Reynolds: 
The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760, Boston and New York, 1920, 


p. 280.) Cf. also Biedermann, II, 1, p. 527, for a quotation from the 
Verniinftigen Tadlerinnen, 1, Bd., S. 45. 
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failed to mention that during this whole period of spiritual and 
moral decay, which lasted well into the second half of the 
eighteenth century, there were many serious minded men and 
women who voiced their protests against the abuse of human 
nature. Thus, even in the seventeenth century, the so-called 
poetic orders (Dichterorden) sang the praise of women, took 
up the gauntlet for the rights of the sex, and gradually admit- 
ted them into their organizations.25 The most important of 
these orders, “Die Gesellschaft der Schafer an der Pegnitz,” 
which was founded by Harsdérfer and Klai, counted a consid- 
erable number of female members, who ably represented the 
cause of their sex against all antagonists. Among the fore- 
most of these women we might mention Marja Katharina 
Hedenin, known under the name “Stockfletin Dorilis” ; Barbara 
Purzel, named “Dafne”; Frau Limburgerin, called “Mag- 
dalis”; Gertraud Eifler, crowned poetess laureate in 1671.?¢ 
Both in their writings and public utterances these members of 
the Pegnitzschafer vigorously denounced the old, threadbare 
doctrine of theologians that woman was the incarnation of evil 
and impurity and therefore not worthy of association with 
scholars and poets.” They blamed all of woman’s misery and 
her moral downfall upon the injustice and tyranny of man and 
advocated education as the best means of improving her condi- 
tion. Thus Bethulius Floridan (Sigmund v. Birken), probably 
the most prominent member of the “Pegnitzer Schafergesell- 
schaft,” in a wedding poem entitled “Ehrenpreis des lieblob- 
lichen weiblichen Geschlechts” (1669) makes one of his fe- 
male characters expostulate against the assertion that woman is 
the incarnation of wickedness, claiming that men have no rea- 
son whatsoever to consider themselves as angels: “Indeed it is 


25 Julian Schmidt, I, Einl., p. 45. Hanstein, I, p. 48 ff. 
26 Hanstein, I, pp. 49, 52-56. 
27 Fd. Otto, p. 126. 
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not fair that we are made to suffer the blame for the frailties 
of the first woman. If all men were angels they might per- 
haps be justified in talking of women as of evil spirits. But I 
should like to make experience, as well as ancient and modern 
history, bear witness to the contrary, namely that men are ten 
times more wicked than women. Who invents the heresies? 
Who oppresses, devastates, and destroys land and people? 
Who instigates and carries on bloodthirsty war? Who pro- 
tects and supports wrong and injustice? Is not man responsi- 
ble for all this ?”28 

Another woman in the same work voices the grievances of 
her sex, saying: “How shall we women ever reach perfection 
if our abilities are nipped in the bud? They imprison us, so 
to speak, in the house, and as in a penitentiary they accustom 
us to vile labor, to the needle and the spindle. They drive us to 
the kitchen and to the household, and thus many a woman who 
would rather wish to be a Mary is forced to be a Martha. In- 
deed, we are condemned to barbarism and ignorance (sind zur 
Barbarey and Unwissenheit verdammt), because if there hap- 
pens to be a woman who strives after desirable learning, she 
is scored and laughed at, not only by men, but by members of 
Our own sex, for the reason that these latter are so depraved 
in their vanity and brutality that they think very little of a 
learned woman. . . . They want us to be Virtuous, but how 
are we to be so, if they forbid us the reading of books from 
which virtue is to be studied? . . - . Why must we thus come 
to ruin and bear the stigma of stupidity, when ignorance is 
forced upon us? Are not we, as well as men, human beings ?”’29 

These individual protests, although increasing considerably 
in number, particularly after Fénelon’s Suy Véducation des 
filles (1689) became known in Germany through Francke’s 


*8 Quoted by Hanstein, I, D293. 
29 Tbid., I, p. 54, 
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translation (1698) ,°° could affect only small circles of scholars 
and cultured people, who were in keen sympathy with all ef- 
forts toward reform. But more vital agencies were necessary 
in order to reach the vast masses of the public and to awaken 
them to a full realization of their unjust attitude towara 
woman. These forces soon presented themselves in the two 
great currents of thought which were to reshape all conceptions 
of spiritual, material, and moral life and to infuse new vigor 
into the disintegrating social organism of the nation. 

Pietism and Rationalism,—these were the Spiritual move- 
ments that gradually broke the stagnation and stirred the 
depths of the German soul. One took its origin in indigenous 
soil, springing from the very midst of the people; the other 
came from foreign lands and gradually worked its way into 
the hearts of the younger generation. 

Pietism began as a reaction against the formalistic and in- 
tolerant spirit of a rigid orthodoxy. In the midst of the gen- 
eral decay, there were still some people who succeeded in keep- 
ing their hearts and souls attuned to the spiritual in its deeper 
manifestations. These pious and deeply emotional souls tore 
themselves away from the declining Lutheran church and 
gathered together in small groups of their own (collegiz 
pietatis), with the purpose of freeing religion from all dog- 
matism and establishing through devotion, godliness of life, 
and practical deeds of Christian love a direct communion with 
God.** 

The nobility of spirit, the fervor and sincerity, and the ex- 
clusiveness which characterized the whole movement at the be- 
ginning, could not fail to attract many serious minded persons 
from all classes and to make a particular appeal to the emo- 


30 Fénelon’s ideas about woman’s education inspired Aug. Hermann 
Francke to his reformatory activity in this direction (Hanstein, I, p. 6). 
31 Freytag, IV, pp. 14-15; also Biedermann, II, 1, p. 317 and notes. 
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tional nature of women.** The latter soon began to flock to 
the religious meetings of the pietistic communities, where they 
were before long admitted on equal terms with their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers. “It was a moment of no little impor- 
tance,” says Julian Schmidt, “for the entire forward movement, 
that it also gave woman the opportunity to exert her influ- 
ence in religious life.’** Pietism became the soil which pro- 
duced those highly cultured women and “beautiful souls” 
whose influence and inspiration were to dominate the literary 
world of the eighteenth century. Women soon became the 
confidential advisers and friends of their great male contem- 
poraries, with whom they exchanged thoughts, either in person 
or in an extended correspondence, about the most vital prob- 
lems of the time.“ We need only recall names like Meta 
Klopstock, Sophie LaRoche, Caroline Flachsmann, Fri. von 
Klettenberg, women who all grew up in a pietistic environ- 
ment, in order to realize the blessings that this movement car- 
ried with it in spite of its shortcomings. 

The pietists contributed a great deal to the improvement and 
refinement of manners and morals, for they emphasized a more 
dignified relation between the sexes and focused all their ef- 
forts on purifying family and home life. Their tolerant and 
sympathetic attitude toward people outside their circles, their 
activity in the realm of charity and education, their insistence 
on modesty in dress and habits, could not fail to have a purify- 
ing effect upon their entire social environment. 

Unfortunately the reformatory zeal of the pietists in this 
direction soon went far beyond what the founders of the 

S82 Freytag, IV, pp. 19-21; also Max Bauer, II, p. 146. 

83 Julian Schmidt, I, p. 233. 

84 Freytag, IV, pp. 21-23. 

88 Biedermann, II, 1, p. 520; also Freytag, IV, pp. 23-25. For Francke’s 


charitable and pedagogic activities, cf. Hanstein, I, pp. 6 ff., 67-72 ; also 
Freytag, IV, p. 24. 
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movement intended it to be, particularly since the University 
of Halle after 1690 became the centre of pietistic activity. It 
was not long before the most innocent and harmless pleasures 
were prohibited, the reading of worldly writings forbidden, 
and arts, like poetry, music, and painting, held to be the ex- 
pression of unworthy desires which tended to stunt the soul 
rather than lift and develop it. For this reason the move- 
ment, which at its inception proved a source of rejuvenation, 
degenerated into a hindrance to spiritual progress. Devotion 
and godliness, extravagant piety, fraud and sanctimoniousness 
invaded the religious community, which thus became a place 
of refuge for scheming hypocrites and impostors.** One need 
not wonder, therefore, that pietism in the second half of the 
eighteenth century served as a butt for the attacks of the 
rationalists, among whom Wieland, whose youthful develop- 
ment fell also under its influences, wielded a very sharp 
weapon. 

While pietism began in the sphere of religious activity, 
rationalism invaded every phase of life and sought to tear 
down all the barriers which had restrained the human mind 
in the past. By a constant appeal to reason it advocated per- 
sonal culture as a means of freeing the individual from all 
bonds and of impressing him with the importance of his own 
value. Leibniz, Thomasius and Chr. Wolff are the outstand- 
ing figures in the philosophic interpretation of this movement 
in Germany.** It was their devotion to the general enlighten- 
ment and emancipation of thought together with the human- 


36 Freytag, IV, p. 19. 

87 Biedermann, II, 1, p. 340. To furnish an illustration of the begin- 
ning of the decay of pietism, Biedermann quotes an interesting passage 
from Semler’s Leben, 1. Bd., 32 ff., 38 ff. (Biedermann, II, 2, pp. 55-56.) 
Also cf. Freytag, IV, pp. 62-64. 

%6 Biedermann, II, 1, pp. 209-268 (on Leibniz); pp. 346-383 (on 
Thomasius) ; pp. 394-426 (on Wolff). 
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istic efforts of literary men like Gellert, Gottsched, Rabener, 
and many others which helped to usher in a more liberal con- 
ception of the rights of woman in society. 

Numerous periodicals, known as “Moralische Wochen- 
schriften” largely because they were modeled after the Eng- 
lish “moral weeklies” like the Spectator, the Guardian, or the 
Tatler, grew up like mushrooms over night.*° In these periodi- 
cals as well as in their literary writings the representative 
minds of the time applied the humanitarian tendencies of 
rationalism to the unfortunate condition of womankind and 
demanded vigorously that women also should come into their 
rights. Among the moral weeklies, which were first introduced 
by Bodmer in Ziirich with his “Discurse der Mahlern,” the 
“Hamburger Patriot” and Gottsched’s “Verntinftige Tadlerin- 
nen,” the first woman’s journal, stand out most prominently. 
The efforts of these apostles of enlightenment were directed 
mainly toward the improvement of morals and manners and 
of woman’s education. They called attention to the dissolute- 
ness and brutality of young men, to the frivolity and igno- 
rance of the young women, and to the moral looseness of fam- 
ily and home life.*° 

After the question of education came to be the foremost 
topic of discussion, some writers pointed to the hetairas as the 
ideal representatives of culture and refinement in ancient 
Greece. Thus Wieland chose to make this type of woman the 
heroine of his novels, and Hewel translated Alkiphron’s 
Hetatrenbriefe (1767) .* 


89 Cf. O. Lehmann: Die deutschen moralischen Wochenschriften des 
18. Jhs. als padagogische Reformschriften, Leipzig, 1893. 

40 Biedermann, II, 1, p. 519, cites the Verninft. Tadl. (I Bd., S. 294, 
416; II Bd. S. 55, 288, 378 ff.) ; Patriot (II Bd., S. 146, 446; III Bd, 
S. 155, 268). Regarding the pedagogical influence of the Verniinft 
Tadl., cf. Hanstein, I, pp. 80-87, and Strassburger, pp. 116-123. 

#1 Touaillon, p. 62 and note. 
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But within the ranks of the champions of women’s rights 
there was always a marked difference of opinion as to the aim 
and the extent of female education. It is true that Gottsched, 
like his opponents, insisted that it was to the interest of the 
state to have cultured and educated mothers; however, in his 
zeal for the improvement of the condition of the female BCX; 
he laid the main emphasis on the ideal of the learned woman 
and even advocated her admission into the universities. His 
adversaries, on the other hand, wished to see in the matter of 
education of woman nothing but the means of making her 
morally and mentally better fitted for her duties as a wife and 
mother.*” 

The moral weeklies had a most purifying effect upon the 
manners and morals of the middle classes and were in this 
regard greatly aided by the movement which came in the train 
of Richardson’s moralizing sentimentality in 1750, and in that 
of Rousseau’s exaggerated nature worship in 1760. The Ger- 
man sentimentalists, like Gellert, Hermes, Sophie LaRoche 
and others, abandoned the far-fetched motives of the heroic 
novel and looked around them upon a world which was teem- 
ing with all sorts of interesting problems. All questions per- 
taining to the female sex—questions of education, instruction, 
love, marriage, motherhood, family life—were threshed out in 
novels, in which were depicted the woes and sufferings of 
women, making the reader shed tears over the fate of virtuous 
heroines. Thus the Age of Emotionalism was ushered in, 
which, though offering many instances of ridiculous exaggera- 
tion and maudlin sentimentality, helped to ennoble the relation- 
ship between the sexes.** 

42 Strassburger, pp. 119-131. 

44Gellert’s Leben der Schwedischen Grifin von G** (1747), T. 
Hermes’ Miss Fanny Wilkes and Sophiens Reise nach Sachsen (1769- 


1773), Sophie LaRoche’s Friulein von Sternheim ( 1771) are novels of 
this type. 44Ed. Otto, pp. 141-2. 
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No German poet so raised the dignity of woman nor con- 
tributed so much to a ndbler conception and appreciation of 
womanhood as Nlopstock. Johannes Scherr considers him 
the “rehabilitator of love,” alleging that it was he who brought 
“tenderness, soulful enthusiasm and religious fervor” into the 
relationship of the sexes and sang in lofty tones of the divine 
in woman.** But, unfortunately, he carried his emotionalism 
and pathos to extremes, so that both he and his admirers of 
the Hainbund soon lost themselves in the ethereal spheres of 
cloudland.** 

One cannot help feeling that this sort of sublimated concep- 
tion of human relations, of love and friendship, could not 
produce a healthy and manly outlook on life’s realities. Un- 
consciously German manhood, by surrending itself to a gushing 
and tearful sentimentality, was laying itself open to a de- 
generating and enervating effeminacy.* 

It is in combatting this vicious tendency that Wieland played 
so great a part in German social and cultural history. 

#5 Joh. Scherr, II, p. 268. 

#8 Biedermann, IT, 2, pp. 172-4. 


4° E. Engel: Gesch. d. deutsch. Lit. (Wien u. Leipzig, 1913), I, pp. 
369-70. 


CHAPTER II 
WIELAND’S EARLY ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMAN 


As a child of his age Wieland, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, pondered a great deal on current philosophical 
problems, and went through much mortification of: the soul 
before he found his way out of a motley chaos of ideas. “I 
meditated upon all the theories and conceptions of the philoso- 
phers,” he says in his Agathodimon (1796), “but darkness en- 
veloped my mind more and more. I resigned myself to the 
powers of imagination and soon came to know its magic de- 
lusions. I had moments when I felt without bélief, when I 
believed without feeling, many when I had no use for either.’ 

The poet came of a strictly pietistic family which was dis- 
tantly related to August Hermann Francke. First in the house 
of his father, and later in the pietistic institution at Kloster- 
bergen, the young boy was subjected to a rigorous religious 
discipline and to pious exercises of devotion which estranged 
him from the world of reality and developed in him a tendency 
toward religious fanaticism and even something like devout 
ecstasy. “In this period,’ says Hettner, “Wieland lives and 
moves in the sweet melancholy spirit of Young, in the seraphic 
enthusiasm of Klopstock, and soon also in the gushing senti- 
mentality of Richardson.”? 

It was but natural then that the youthful Wieland should 
glorify woman as an ethereal being, an embodiment of virtue 

1“TIch durchforschte alle Meinungen und Systeme der Denker und es 
wurde immer dunkler um mich her. Ich tiberliess mich der Einbildungs- 
kraft und erkannte gar bald ihre magischen Tauschungen. Ich hatte 
Augenblicke, wo ich fithlte ohne zu glauben, wo ich glaubte ohne zu 
fihlen, unzahlige, wo ich keines von beiden bedurfte.” (H., XXIV, 


p. 241.) 
2 Hettner: Lit. Gesch. d. xviii. Jhs., Ill, 2, p. 423. 
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and spiritual beauty, free from all earthly desires. His first 
love, that for Sophie Gutermann,? fell in his seventeenth year, 
and in all the poems which were inspired by this passion, the 
young poet apostrophizes her with such phrases as “angel on 
earth,” “‘seraphic beauty,” “heavenly vision,” “guide to virtue,” 
and similar Klopstockian epithets, which are repeated again 
and again in his glowing effusions: 
“Englische Sophie, mein Herz, mein Licht, 


Du bist selbst, ja Du bist selbst die Tugend ;” 
x * * * * * * 


“Dich Sophie, gab der Himmel mir 
Mich der Tugend liebreich heimzufiihren.” 
* * * * * * * 


Gott und Weisheit, Tugend und Sophie 
Sind bei mir, welch Unfall kann mich schrecken.4 


In the fourth book of Die Natur der Dinge, which was 
inspired by Sophie, he mourns bitterly that a corrupted world 
is robbing woman of the most beautiful gift that nature has 
bestowed upon her—the beauty of her soul. Too concerned 
about her external charms, she forgets about the immortal part 
of her “self.” The poet is happy in the thought that his 
beloved,® at least, is different: 


“O Doris! O wie werth bist du geliebt zu werden! 

Wie gleicht dein edles Herz dem himmlischen Gesicht, 

Das einen schénern Geist beym ersten Blick verspricht ! 
Dein Mund, den Suada neidt, ist nicht nur schén zum ktissen; 
Wie sanft, wie reizend schén, O wie harmonisch fliessen 

Die Worte von ihm ab, worinn sich erst dein Geist 

Und dein seraphisch Herz in seiner Grésse weist | 6 


3 J. G. Gruber, in his Wielands Leben, Goeschen, 1827, vol. I, chap. 3, 
discusses Wieland’s first love affair in detail. 

SP5As 1s lp, 4 

5 From the Vorbericht of 1762 in P. A., I. 1, p. 128, as well as from 
letters to Schinz (Jul. 15th, 1752) in A. B., p. 104, and to Riedel (Dec. 
15th, 1768) in D. B., p. 230, we gather that Doris and Sophie are the 
same person. 

6P. A., I, 1, pp. 95-6, Die Natur der Dinge. 
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Love then means to him the glorious union of beautiful 
souls in perfect harmony, predestined for everlasting friend- 
ship. 


rae ROK Wee UN Mp detiey Armen, O Liebe! 
Brachtest du sie mir lachelnd entgegen, die gottliche Doris 
Blihend wie himmlische Auen, wie junge Seraphim zartlich. 
Liebe! du weist es, du sahst es! was fir Bewegungen fassten 
Unsre harmonische ewig zur Freundschaft gebildete Herzen, 
Da sie zuerst sich sahn, und von gleicher Empfindung erhoben, 
Mit umfassenden briinstigen Armen sich schwesterlich ktissten, 
Da sie auf sanft vereinigten Lippen zusammenflossen 

Und sich ewig der Tugend und dir, O Liebe, gelobten.” 7 


This was in 1750. At that time, “every woman,” as he puts 
it nearly four decades later in Peregrinus Proteus (1788), 
“was in my eyes a sacred vessel in the temple of nature, the 
more sacred and the more inviolable, the more beautiful she 
was.”® In fact, his whole attitude towards woman in this 
first period may be summed up in what he later says about 
Agathon’s youthful ravings: 


“Unconcerned whither my sentiments, in which my whole being 
was wrapped up, might finally lead me, I gave myself up to them 
with all the tenderheartedness of youthful innocence. To see my 
little Psyche, to love her, to tell her so, to hear from her beautiful 
lips, to read in her soulful eyes that my love was returned—those 
were the joys for which I yearned and beyond which I dreamed of 
no other. .. . I melted into tears . . . our love visibly grew greater 
and more beautiful, without our being aware that it was love... . 
We called it friendship and enjoyed its purest delights. .. . My eyes 
saw in Psyche no charming girl, but the loveliest of all souls, whose 
spiritual beauty shone through the transparent veil of an earthly 
robe; and my docile Psyche, who never was so happy as when I 
expounded to her the sublime mysteries of my poetic philosophy, 
believed that she heard the divine Orpheus or Apollo himself, when 
I spoke.” 9 


In the year immediately following, Wieland’s association 
with Bodmer and the pious circle in Ziirich strengthened the 


7P.A,, I, 1, p. 134, Lobgesang auf die Liebe. 
8H., XXI, p. 47. 9 Ag., VII, p. 201-2. 
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fervid enthusiasm of his style when referring to the female 
sex, and he continued in the same ethereal strain, glorifying 
beautiful souls, virtue, platonic love, and friendship. In a 
letter to Mlle. Kiinzli (Zurich, Aug., 1757), he writes: 
“, .. It is quite certain that there is more tenderness in 
friendship than in the pleasant raving which we, to be sure, 
call love; and the natural reason for it is that the former is 
more love of the soul, the latter more that of the body.” 

He broke with Sophie in 1753, but even before that other 
sources of inspiration appeared, for the most part ladies of 
a more advanced age," by whom he was greatly admired and 
platonically loved: 

“Die Liebe durfte bei ihm auch in Gedanken nichts wagen 


Als héchstens einen exstatischen Kuss 
Auf seiner Gottin Hand.” 12 


In a letter to Zimmermann, written toward the end of the 
Zurich period (Sept. 6th, 1758), Wieland refers to this rela- 
tionship with the matrons in Ziirich, saying: “Theages is like 
Die Natur der Dinge, the fruit of a very passionate and very 
platonic love which I had for a woman who was over forty 
years old. . . . I can assure you, I never loved any one more 
platonically than this woman. The ladies have always been 
the main source of my inspiration. Without three ladies 
whom I could name (Ohne drei gewisse Damen) I should 


10L. Hirzel: Wieland u. Martin u. Regula Kingzli, p. 162. 

11 The following are identified by L. Hirzel: The pious Frau Amt- 
mann Grebel, for whom he wrote Die Empfindungen eines Christen 
(1755) ; the cultured and high-spirited Mme. Grebel, whom he celebrated 
as Arete-Eulalia in the Sympathien (1754) (A. B., II, p. 108 Brief an 
eine deutsche Fiirstin, ohne Datum); and Regula Kiinzli, the sister of 
Martin Kiinzli. Besides these matrons, there were also younger girls, 
like Melissa Schultheiss and Elisabeth Meyer. The latter is celebrated 
as Cyana in the Sympathien. L. Hirzel: Wieland und Martin und 
Regula Kiinzli, p. 98. 

122A, XVII, Amadis, I, lines 143-5; D. N, L., Gragien, p. 98. 
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never have written Die Natur der Dinge, Die moralischen 
Briefe, Die Erzihlungen, Sympathien, Theages, or even Emp- 
findungen eines Christen. 

But already in this period of religious fanaticism, Wieland’s 
true nature begins gradually to assert itself. Here and there 
in practically all of his extravagant rhapsodies one cannot 
fail to notice also passages** which jovially voice a cheerful 
and amorous admiration of woman and her external attrac- 
tions.15 

In true anacreontic'® fashion, his odes which follow the 
Anti-Ovid (1752), a poem on the Art of Love, written in 
opposition to Ovid, glorify kissing in the most glowing terms: 


FIRST ODE 


“Zartliche Seele, wie war dir? da du in Doris Umarmung 
Dich in Ktissen verlorst? ... 
* * * * * * * 


Ach wie klopfte mein Hertz, 
Sanftgedriickt an dein himlisches Hertz! Wie starb nicht die Seele, 
Ihren Freuden zu schwach, 
In der sanften Ohnmacht dahin? Wie schwellten die Lippen 
Sanft von Empfindungen auf? 
Nein, kein andres Gefiihl, nein, keine der innigsten Freuden, 
Die ich jemals gefihlt, 
Gleicht dir, himlischer Kuss!’ 17 


AB 1,'p. 285. 

%4P. A. I, 1, Erzahlungen, pp. 344, 364, 410, 422; ibid., Anti-Ovid, 
p. 330. 

15 In this connection attention may be called to B. Seuffert’s review of 
Ermatinger’s Die Weltanschauung des jungen Wieland. Seuffert rightly 
disagrees with Ermatinger, who is inclined to attribute to the youthful 
Wieland “an ascetic mystic character.” Seuffert maintains that the pas- 
sages which reveal Wieland’s ascetic side are for the most part coun- 
terbalanced by passages which voice a sensuous admiration of woman and 
her physical charms. (Euphorion, XV, pp. 155-160.) 

16 F, Budde in his Wieland und Bodmer points out that it was due to 
Wieland’s desire to get into the graces of Bodmer and to receive an 
invitation to Ziirich that he suppressed anacreontic tendencies. (F. 
Budde: Wieland und Bodmer, p. 20. Palestra LXXXIX.) 

17 P.A., I, 1, pp. 333-334. 
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SIXTH ODE 


Komm Doris! lass uns ktssen, 
Da alles scherzt und kiisset, 
Und die Natur empfindet. 
Der Zephyr kiisst die Rosen, 
Der Bach die jungen Blumen 
Und ich will Doris kiissen. 

* * * * * * 


So trunken von Entztickung 

Wallt nicht mein fithlend Hertz auf, 
Wenn Milton Even singet, 

Als wenn mich Doris kiisset; 

Ja seine Paradiese, 

Die werden vor mich wiiste, 

Wenn ich in ihren Lauben 

Nicht Doris kiissen k6nnte.18 


SEVENTH ODE 


Kuss! bezaubernd siisse Wollust, 
Freude, nur den Edlen fihlbar! 
O wie soll ich dich beschreiben ? 


* * * * * * 


Nein! ich will dich nicht beschreiben, 
Im beschreiben fithl ich minder, 
Nein, ich will dich nur empfinden. 
Doris, ohne viel zu griibeln 

Lass uns unersattlich kiissen.19 


B. Seuffert remarks therefore—and with good reason—that 
these occasional, realistic outpourings are more genuinely felt 
and more truly correspond to Wieland’s inner nature than 
his theory of heavenly love and friendship.?° 

However, the causes which effected Wieland’s gradual tran- 
sition from his early religiosity and “Schwarmerei” were 

PA. I, 1, pp. 336-337. 

39'Tbid., p. 337: 


20 Euphorion, XIV, p. 36, B. Seuffert: “Mitteilungen aus Wielands 
Jinglingsalter.” 
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complex. They included his contact with the clear-thinking 
and refined Swiss physician, Johann Georg Zimmermann, 
his complete absorption in the study of classic antiquity, and 
his acquaintance with the philosophy of French and English?+ 
rationalism. His eyes now opened to a new world, which 
slowly made him realize that he was wasting his life away 
on empty and futile illusions.2? 

It was then during the last year of his stay in Ziirich that 
he began to tire of his platonic friendships and yearned for 
a real and happy union with one woman. A letter to Zimmer- 
mann to this effect reveals the poet’s frame of mind: “I know 
but one solution which, however, is beset with more moral 
difficulties than all others: a woman with a modest fortune 
who would be sufficiently lovable to render me happy and 
sufficiently generous to wish me to be so. But where shall we 
look for such a woman? She would have to be without 
parents; she would have to possess an individual type of 
mind . . . moreover, I dislike young girls extremely . . . The 
lady who is to make me happy will have to be about my own 
age, rather past thirty than under twenty.’ 

It almost seemed as if his wish were to be realized when in 
June, 1759, fate brought him to Berne. Here he met Julie 
Bondeli, one of the most cultured and most refined women of 
the time. She was the daughter of Diakonus Bondeli, and 
two years older than the poet, and, according to the general 
consensus of opinion, not at all good-looking.** Rousseau, 


21 A very important factor in Wieland’s metamorphosis was his ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of Shaftesbury (Cf. C. Elson: Wieland 
and Shaftesbury, Diss., New York, 1913.) 

22 For a detailed study of the influences that effected this gradual 
change, see Letters to Zimmermann, Nos. LXIV to LXVIII in A.B., I, 
pp. 257-277. 

23 Tbid., p. 339, Feb. 20th, 1759. 

24 J. G. Gruber: Wielands Leben, II, Goeschen, 1827, Note on p. 269. 
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who later became her intimate friend, said of her that she 
combined “la raison d’un‘homme et l’esprit d’une femme, la 
plume de Voltaire, le téte de Leibniz.”*®> But though Julie 
was not destined to become Wieland’s life companion, she had 
perhaps the deepest influence over his whole view of life. 
E. Bodemann in his Julie von Bondeli gives us an excellent 
account of this relationship between the poet and his friend, 
and sums up the tremendous educational influence which she 
exerted upon his spiritual development, as follows: 

“While Wieland hurled smashing thunderbolts upon the 
earth and its joys and fled worldly things, perhaps because 
deep in his heart he felt himself drawn towards them.. . 
while formerly his poetry moved in the heights of a fantastic 
cloudland and he spoke a language hardly intelligible to com- 
mon mortals, Julie tried to bring the poet down from these 
regions to the children of men and to make him employ the 
language of human beings; from the unnatural course of a 
meaningless and sanctimonious verbiage she led him back to 
the fresh naturalness of the poetry drawn from the experience 
of a rich life; from being an imitator of Klopstock she changed 
him into Klopstock’s exact opposite, a poet of the Graces. But 
also Julie’s eudaimonistic view of life permeates all of Wie- 
land’s philosophy. He begins to extol a life of cheer, ease and 
comfort, a philosophy of a beautified earthly existence. This, 
as well as a mocking at any kind of empty enthusiasm and 
idealization, at any kind of prudishness, sentimentality and 
sanctimoniousness, is from now on the keynote of his poetry.” 

The first real symptoms of this metamorphosis in Wieland 
can be noticed in Johanna Grey, written in Ziirich, in 1758. 
But the influence of Julie begins to assert itself in his Araspes 


25 Rousseau’s letter to Hess of Oct. 12th, 1763, in Bodemann’s Julie von 
Bondeli, p. 93. 
26 FE. Bodemann: Julie von Bondeli und thr Freundekreis, p. 59. 
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und Panthea, which he commenced to write in Ziirich as 
an episode to Cyrus, but later reshaped into dialogue form?" 
during the days of his passionate love for Julie Bondeli. 
E. Ermatinger in his very exhaustive and excellent study of 
the youthful Wieland’s philosophy of life considers this work 
as the turning point to a new epoch of the poet’s creative activ- 
ity.* It opens the long series of works which reflects the 
poet’s own struggle between the world of ideas and the world 
of the senses, during which he gradually descends from the 
ethereal heights of Klopstockian transcendentalism into the 
domain of reality. 

In Araspes und Panthea love is no longer identical with 
virtue but with passion. “Woman is the most, beautiful of 
all visible objects, all that can delight the eye and win the heart, 
all that is lovely and beautiful in nature is united in her. Her 
eye is fairer than the cloudless sky, the chaste blush of her 
cheeks more enchanting than the early spring . . . Where is 
the sage, where the hero who could withstand the softening 
power of her charms ?””?® 

But the poet’s “soul is no longer his own. Horrid phantoms 
and irrepressible desires rage within his bosom... and a 
furious struggle between passion and duty, love and reason, 
has rent his heart to pieces.”*° He does not wish to hear any 
more of those elusive ideas of seraphic affection, for experi- 
ence has been his teacher and has shown him that man is not 


27 F. Muncker: Wielands Werke, Einleitung, p. 12. Also E. Ermatin- 
ger (Cf. Note 28), p. 151. 

28 Zwischen seinen Jugendwerken und den Schriften seiner Mannes- 
jahre steht das Buch ein Grenzstein und Bindeglied zugleich. Der Kampf 
zwischen Sinnengliick und Seelenfrieden, zwischen irdischer und himm- 
lischer Liebe war von Wieland noch in keinem friiheren Werke mit 
solcher Kraft und Klarheit dargestellt worden.” (E. Ermatinger: Die 
Weltanschauung des jungen Wieland, Frauenfeld, 1907, p. 155.) 

29 P.A., I, 3, p. 15. 

30 [bid., pp. 47-48. 
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made for ethereal love. Neither would woman be satisfied 
if some heavenly power changed man to a sylph, nor would 
man love woman if her soul, her virtue, and her manner were 
her only charm.?? 

“All that happened to you,” says Cyrus, Araspes’ royal 
friend, “was the natural consequence of the power of beauty 
and love. Formerly you knew love as a virtue, not as a 
passion. Experience alone could convince you that this most 
pleasant and most powerful of our instincts is not always in 
our control.’’?? 

It was his strong passion for Julie’s powerful personality 
which made him suffer all the pangs of love and which he so 
warmly records in Araspes und Panthea. And, indeed, none 
among all his female acquaintances understood and appreciated 
Wieland’s character better than Julie von Bondeli, otherwise 
she could never have remained his life-long friend in spite of 
the serious differences which sprang up between them later.?3 
From what we noted above and from Wieland’s letters to Zim- 
mermann** we know that she was neither pretty nor in good 
health ; but she was endowed with all the charms of a highly 
talented personality. She impressed the poet with her very 
mature and wholesome views of life, her calm and deliberate 
way of looking at things, her keen understanding and excellent 
judgment in matters pertaining to philosophy, art, and litera- 
ture. It was through the very intimate friendship with Julie 
Bondeli that Wieland conceived an unbounded adoration for 
womankind and became the champion of woman’s cause and 
rights to the end of his life. 

BP al orc. 67, 

82. Tohid:, p. 85. 
bs Se Bodemann: Julie von Bondeli und ihr Freundekreis, p. 208, let- 


84 Cf. Note 24, p. 21, letters to Zimmermann, July 24, 1759 (A.B., II, 
p. 59), Aug. 24, 1759 (A.B., II, p. 86). 
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Wieland loved Julie and wished to marry her. “I love 
Julie,” he writes to Zimmermann.*® “She is, to be sure, not 
pretty at all, but she is everything that one should be in order 
to please. Seriously speaking, I do not think Julie has an idea 
or understanding of that love which is the subject of novels 
and tragedies. She wants to have friends only ; she considers 
friendship as the most sensible and lasting love, and because 
she does not wish to be loved in any other way, she hates every- 
thing that bears the semblance of an exaggerated and extreme 
passion.” 

In going over the correspondence concerning Wieland’s rela- 
tionship with Julie, one cannot help feeling sorry that these 
two extraordinary people never entered into a union for life. 
Yet who can tell whether a purely intellectual woman of 
Julie’s make-up would ever have been sufficient to bring about 
the happiness of a man of Wieland’s sensuous type? This 
doubt and indeed the whole situation are aptly stated by B. v. 
Jacobi: “Julie war weder zu einer Hausfrau noch zur Geliebten 
geschaffen und Wieland brauchte zunachst einmal das starke 
sinnliche Erlebnis, dann aber fiir sein ganzes Leben eine 
Gefahrtin, deren tiefster Wesenszug betreuende Miitterlichkeit 
war.’*¢ 

An innocent flirtation at Biberach with Cateau v. Hillern, 
Sophie La Roche’s married sister, and the unfortunate mis- 
understanding resulting from Wieland’s too enthusiastic de- 
scription and eulogies of his new friend in his letters to Julie 
caused the latter to break with her fiancé.?? Bodemann js 
inclined to put all the blame for this rupture on Wieland alone. 
It would, however, be sufficient to read one of Julie’s letters 
to Zimmermann, who tried very hard to bring the two together 


85 A.B., II, p. 100, ohne datum. 
36 B. v. Jacobi: Wielands Werke, I. Teil, p. XLV. 
87 E. Bodemann: Julie v. Bondeli, etc., pp. 63-66, 195. 
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again, in order to see that the break was also partly due to 
Julie’s cold and indifferent attitude towards married life: 

“. . Mais d’un autre cOté vous croyez, que comme presque 
toutes les filles je ments, lorsque je dis, que je ne me soucie 
pas de me marier. Non, mon cher ami, je le dis, parceque je 
sens, que de la téte aux pieds je ne suis pas faite pour l’union 
conjugale. La quadrature du cercle, la découverte des longi- 
tudes, le grand ceuvre méme ne me paraissent pas une entre- 
prise aussi effrayante que d’étre la femme du meilleur des 
hommes. Je concois tous les rapports de la société en général 
et en particular, mais je ne concois pas, comme on vit avec 
un mari. Riez, riez, de mon ineptie, il ne me reste pas d’autre 
moyen de la justifier que de l’avouer humblement. Kee 

It speaks well for Julie’s character that in spite of her griev- 
ance against her former fiancé she indeed showed a clearer 
judgment as to Wieland’s true character in his later develop- 
ment than the subsequent critics of this affair. She never lost 
her high regard for him and often came forward in his defence 
when criticism was most bitter against him. The passages 
from her letters which attest to this magnanimity also throw 
a strong light on Wieland’s character at this time as viewed 
by a woman of experience and discernment. Thus we read 
in the letter to her friend Usteri, written on Sept. 2, 1761: 
“. . . Pévénement a prouvé pour moi et cela m’encourage a 
prédire de nouveau qu’avant que d’avoir 40 ans il sera un 
excellent homme, il le sera, mais on ne le croira pas, parceque 
le public et mémes les tétes philosophiques reviennent rarement 
des préjugés fondés dans un temps; . . . Sa grande franchise 
a achevé de le perdre. . . . On devrait lui tenir compte de ce 
caractére de vérité qui le suit jusque dans les choses, que les 
plus honnétes gens aiment a cacher. . . .”’39 


38 KF. Bodemann, An Zimmermann, 3. Dec. 1762, p. 243. 
39 [bid., pp. 334-335, letter 85. 
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And again in his unfortunate affair with Bibi,“° which we 
had occasion to mention before, it was Julie who defended 
him in the midst of the storm of censure which broke upon 
him. In the letter above quoted she says further: “. . . Qu’a- 
t-il fait? Il a aimé non pas comme les Séraphins, mais comme 
les honnétes gens de ce monde, sa passion a eu pour objet une 
fille sage et aimable, mais pauvre, catholique et par sa naissance 
inférieure 4 Wieland . . . il a commis des imprudences, mais 
des imprudences sont des fautes rélatives et non des vices 
absolus, les circonstances et les imprudences ont fait éclater ce 
qui aurait pu étre caché avec de la mauvaise foi vis-a-vis de la 
fille, et de l’hypocrisie vis-a-vis du public; . . . Est-on sans 
moeurs parcequ’on aime et qu’on veut éspouser une fille 
honnéte et aimable et qu’on ne croit point devoir l’abandonner, 
parcequ’elle a étée tendre quoique pauvre et d’une naissance 
mediocre? <5." 

The strained relations between Julie and Wieland gave way 
to a renewed friendship through the efforts of their mutual 
friend, Zimmermann. They resumed their correspondence for 
a time, but the intervals between the individual letters became 
greater and greater until finally, in 1764, they ceased writing 
to each other.** Wieland had meanwhile found in the neigh- 
borhood of Biberach new friends whose influence meant a 
great deal in his spiritual development. It completed the 
change in his philosophy of life which had been so successfully 
furthered by his friendship with Zimmermann and Julie v. 
Bondeli. 

40 Cf, Introduction, p. xii. 


41 EK. Bodemann: Julie von Bondeli, etc., p. 335, letter 85. 
42 Tbid., p. 81. 
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WIELAND IN BIBERACH 


Wieland was called to Biberach by his parents and friends 
in order to fill a vacant place in the civil administration of his 
native town. But the life which he led here was at first by 
no means very enviable. The uncertainty of his position be- 
cause of the protest raised by the Catholic party against the 
appointment of a Protestant, the fanatical squabbles between 
the religious confessions of the community, the narrowmind- 
edness and bigotry of his own co-religionists and the petty 
annoyances and jealousies to which he was continually sub- 
jected, nearly drove him to despair. 

It was, therefore, fortunate for him that in the midst of 
these troubles he found a haven of refuge at castle Warthau- 
sen, whither the high-minded and cultured Count Stadion had 
withdrawn with his whole family and entourage after a long 
period of political activity. With the Count was also his 
capable secretary, La Roche, whose wife Sophie had been the 
poet’s first sweetheart. Wieland saw himself all of a sudden 
transferred into a world of which he never dreamed before. 
He found a kind and welcome reception in a circle of refined 
men and women who were thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of French culture of the age of Louis XV. As Gruber has well 
said, Wieland found at Warthausen: “religion without bigotry 
and superstition, philosophy without empty metaphysics 

- morality without sullen self-torture, virtue without mis- 
anthropy, enjoyment of life, fun and cheer free from all blem- 
ish, sensuousness that did not offend one’s moral sensibilities, 
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and love which, though free from all platonic dreaming, made 
life happy.” Thus Wieland could report to his friend Zim- 
mermann with great joy: “. . . Non sum qualis eram,” assur- 
ing him at the same time that his true character was not in the 
least injured by this transformation: “Voila bien du change- 
ment sans que ce qui constitue le vrai mérite d’un homme de 
bien en ait souffert la moindre altération.”? 

In addition to these congenial associations Wieland had also 
free access to Stadion’s excellent library, of which he did not 
fail to make good use. Here he spent most of his free hours 
and entered thoroughly into the spirit of French and English 
literature and philosophy.® 

So it was that before long the poet began to write for the 
benefit of his friends in that easy-flowing style of the French 
writers which was so much in vogue at that time. It suffices 
to mention Voltaire’s Pucelle and Crébillon’s Les Egarements 
du cur et de lesprit as specimens of this type of literature. 
But no matter how much such works as Wieland’s Komische 
Erzahlungen may have outraged the moral sense of the poet’s 
puritan contemporaries, they had one common merit: the dis- 
tinction of grace and style which convinced all the readers that 
the German language was just as capable of subtlety and re- 
finement of expression as the French. “Many a German,” 
says Jacobi, “may have been led back to German letters by way 
of the Komische Erzihlungen and through the light piquancy 
of these tales become interested in the more serious works of 
German literature.’ 

There is no doubt that when Wieland stopped to compare 
his present mode of thinking with his former sentimental en- 


1 Wieland geschildert von Gruber, I, p. 132. 

2 A.B., II, p. 194. 

8 Gruber: Wielands Leben, III, p. 314ff. 

4B. v. Jacobi: Wielands Werke I, Lebensbild, p. LII. 
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thusiasm he must have felt bitter shame and remorse for hav- 
ing wasted his time on empty illusions,® and it was probably 
the reaction due to this feeling of disgust with himself that 
carried him too far in the direction of the opposite extreme 
and often induced him to cross the border line of decency when 
he tried to impress his environment with the actual realities of 
life. This feeling of years wasted in the service of an illusory 
deal of love must have begotten an attitude of something like 
resentment toward the women whom he had previously known 
and who had encouraged his platonic devotion. With such an 
attitude of mind on the one hand and the stimulus from the 
eager reading of French rationalists on the other, it is not 
strange that the poet’s conception of woman and her relation 
to the world at large underwent a radical change. 

In dealing with sex relations rationalism treated woman 
with a certain superior and satirical attitude, mocking continu- 
ally at her weakness and fickleness. This method appealed to 
Wieland, for he found in it the weapon with which he could 
successfully attack prudes and hypocrites, male as well as 
female, and expose them to ridicule and contempt. Later, in 
Weimar, he justified these gibes at women by referring to his 
relationship with the pious and bigoted Madame Grebel,’ as 
follows: “When my eyes were opened later I became par- 
ticularly infuriated against the sanctimonious prudishness and 
affected modesty of this woman and bitterly resented the tor- 
ments which this tantalizing saintly person inflicted on me 
when I lived with her under the same roof. I am sure the ex- 
periences which I went through at that time influenced me 
largely in selecting for my poems rather voluptuous and tempt- 


5 See note 22 on p. 21; also D.B., I, p. 9, letter to Gessner. 

6 Touaillon: Der deutsche Frauenroman d. 18, Jhs., Wien u. Leipzig, 
1919, pp. 150 (Note 255), 435. 

7 Cf. Note 11 on p. 18. 
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ing themes, in painting them “con amore” (yet always with the 
best intention). I only wished to hurt certain Tartuffes and 
female hypocrites and heartily enjoyed the mere thought of 
watching their faces when they read about one or another 
rather suggestive picture. I know that I injured myself by it, 
but I surely never intended to tempt or to seduce anybody.’”® 
Thus we find in these writings types of women which are the 
very opposite of those he used to worship in his former years. 
It is a motley crowd of lighthearted, gay and sensuous ladies, 
hetairas, dancers, nymphs, and fairy princesses, who are in a 
continuous chase after love and pleasure, quite unrestrained 
when they wish to satisfy their desires. 

The criticism of his contemporaries, like the members of the 
Gottinger Hainbund, he meets with the words of Itifall in his 
Idris (1776) : 

“Ich bin in euerm Sinn ein Majestatenschander, 

Weil mir ein Weib—ein Weib und keine Géttin scheint ; 
Vielleicht war eine Zeit, wo ich wie ihr gemeint; 
Allein, ich sah seitdem viel Weiber und viel Lauder ; 
Und ohne Prahlerey, mein Freund, 

Sie gaben mir zu unzweydeut’ge Pfander 


Von ihrer Fehlbarkeit, um jemahls vor Grimassen 
Und grossen Wortern mir den Muth vergehn zu lassen. 


“Es ware, daucht mich, unertraglich, 

Wenn ich mir schmeichelte, sie k6nnten mir allein 
Nicht widerstehn; man muss bescheiden seyn: 
Drum schliess’ ich so; Ich bin von Fleisch und Bein 
Wie andre auch, was mir, ist jedem moglich; 

Nun fand ich keine unbeweglich 

Vom goldnen Throne bis zum Stalle. 

Nicht Eine, jede wich, und also—weichen alle.” 9 


The poet leaves no doubt, indeed, as to who are the targets 
of his sportive shafts of revenge. When reproached by Gess- 
8 Quoted by L. F. Ofterdinger: C. M. Wielands Leben und Wirken in 


Schwaben und in der Schweiz, p. 106, Heilbronn, 1877. 
°P.A., I, 7, p. 40, Idris, I, Str. 89-90. 
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ner for the malicious remarks he made about women in his 
Idris, Wieland answers by saying: “What I said against the 
false prudes and some other commonplace female creatures, 
whose type is, for instance, represented by Princess Deanire, 
that I willingly admit; but if I have in any way offended the 
entire female sex, for which out of dutiful gratitude I profess 
the highest esteem, I beg of you, Lady Gessner, to kindly tell 
meso... for I repeat, in spite of my just resentment against 
the defects of certain female characters, there is no man in 
this world who loves and honors woman more than your obe- 
dient servant, the author.”?° 

It would, indeed, be misunderstanding Wieland’s purpose en- 
tirely if we were to assume that he took these works of his 
very seriously. In the preface to his Der Neue Amadis he 
says that the heroes of this poem are all fools and the heroines 
with one or two exceptions the most insipid creatures on 
earth.* He is just laughing and making fun of a silly world 
and in so doing he succeeds in telling the truth, “ridendo dicere 
verum,”}? 

One must also not forget that aside from his desire of set- 
tling an old account with his former prudish friends by boldly 
flying in the face of the shallow unrealities which they cher- 
ished, Wieland was above all interested in bettering the pre- 
carious condition of the women of his time. These very 
poems and tales offered him also ample opportunity for criti- 
cizing and chastizing the stupidity and vanity of another type, 
the woman of the inane world of fashion who idled away her 
time in the boudoir, before the mirror and the dressing table, 
frequently exposing her charms to the glances of her lovers 
who were permitted to enter these sacred precincts.?8 


10 D.B., p. 47, Biberach, Sept. 18, 1766. 
11H, XV; p. 7: 

12 Ibid., p. 19, 1. Ges. Str,218. 

13 Ibid., p. 57, VII. Gesang, Str. 2-3. 
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“Die schéne Colifichon, von sieben Nymphen umringt 
(thr Muthwill’ hatte leicht noch sieben mehr beschaftigt), 
Steht nun bewaffnet da mit allem, was Herzen bezwingt. 
Thr Spiegel, vom lauten Entziicken der schlauen Zofen bekraftigt, 
Verspricht ihr den glanzensten Sieg. Das goldene Gléckchen erklingt, 
Und rauschend 6ffnen sich des Vorgezelts Fliigel, 
Als mit dem letzten Blick in den Spiegel 
Die Dame noch etwas entdeckt. Ihr Gétter! von Schrecken entseelt 
Fliegt sie dem Putztisch zu. Was ist’s? O Himmel, das Siegel 
Von ihrem Triumph,—noch eine Mousche, fehlt.” 14 


Der Neue Amadis, though its composition belongs to Erfurt, 
is perhaps the most characteristic work of this period, for it 
embodies almost everything that Wieland had to say concern- 
ing the emptiness of the life which a great many such women 
of the time were leading. The daughters of Schach Bambo, 
whose whims and caprices he pictures with the most refresh- 
ing humor and wit, are the true representatives of the frivolous 
type of woman the poet has in mind. He flings his sarcasm 
at their vanity,1° and prudishness,?* their talkativeness,1” and 
inquisitiveness,*® their propensity to gossip and slander. 


“, .. Princessin Colifichon, 


Die gerne schwatzte, begann die fiinf geliebten Schwestern 
Mit allem Witz von der Welt sehr liebreich zu verlastern.” 19 


In the amusing and humorous characterization of her sisters 
by Princess Colifichon,?° the poet pictures these women as 
without any serious thought or deep feeling. Their sole pur- 
pose in life seems to be to entangle men in their snares and 
then make them suffer.” 


44 A, X VIL sp. 23, II. Ges., Str. 4. 

15 [bid., p. 62, VI. Ges., Str. 22, also cf. note 3. 

16 Jbid., p. 60, VI. Ges., Str. 12. 

17 [bid., p. 18, I. Ges., Str. 18; also p. 29, II. Ges., Str. 30. 
18 [bid., p. 24, II. Ges., Str. 10. 

19 [bid., p. 59, VI. Ges., Str. 10. 

20 Jiid., VI. Ges., Str. 10-22. 

21 [bid., VI. Ges., Str. 11-13. 
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“ .. Das Fraulein, ohne dass es schien, 
Gab sich die aiisserste Mithe, den Vogel ins Garn zu ziehn; 
Und er, so tibel ihm seine Versuche gelungen, 
Fand endlich in ihren Blicken sich wider Willen verschlungen.” 2? 


Amadis, a knight, having been wounded in chivalrous ser- 
vice, is happy to be nursed by Princess Dindonette, in whom he 
imagines he has found the ideal of his quest. Suddenly some 
one brings the news that her pet squirrel, Puck, has escaped. 
Immediately she forgets the sick knight and runs off calling in 
desperate excitement: 


“.. So renne! ruf’ Alles zusammen! biete 

Finfhundert Bambos und tausend, mir ist kein Preis zu gross, 

Dem Wiederbringer !—Sie glauben nicht, was ich verliere, 

Herr Ritter!—Mein armer Puck!—Verzeihen Sie!—Gliick zur Cur!— 
Ich muss ihm nach!—Und ohne Weiters fuhr 

Mit einem tiefen Knicks mein Fraulein aus der Thiire.” 23 


The poet vents his anger particularly on those “unrelenting 
prudes,” to whom he metes out their due punishment. Leo- 
parde in Amadis loses her lover to her sister Olinde;?4 
Kleonissa in Agathon burns with an illicit desire for the hero,”® 
and Dona Murcia in Don Silvio, a matron of sixty, who all her 
life professed an invincible dislike for men, easily overcomes 
her aversion when a bachelor of forty considers her a good 
match because of her fortune.?¢ 

In these tales and poems it is not woman alone who is the 
butt of his irony and sarcasm. In fact he blames all of 
woman’s weakness and shortcomings on the levity and injus- 
tice of the other sex: 


66 
. 


. Verwegen, tibermiithig, 
Leichtsinnig, flatterhaft, undankbar, ungerecht, 
Dies waren im Grunde vielmehr Grundziige von seinem Geschlecht.” 27 


22°H., XVII, VI. Ges., Str. 3. 23 Tbid., II. Ges., Str. 45. 
24 Tbid., XVII. Ges., Str. 36. 

25 Ag. XII, 4. and 5. Kapitel. 

26 H., XIV, pp. 46-47. 

27H, XVII, p. 152; Amadis, XV. Ges., Str. 40. 
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He finds particular fault with man’s fickleness and incon- 
stancy and arraigns him for it severely: 
“Man kennt euch andere schon: es fallt euch gar nicht schwer 
Fir jede, die euch ungefahr 
In Gahrung setzt, (. . .) 
Ganz in Entziickungen und Flammen zu zerrinnen ; 


Ihr glaubt wohl selbst ihr liebt, solang das Fieber schaumt; 
Den andern Tag ist’s euch ihr habt getraumt.” 28 


A similar sentiment is found later in Clelia und Sinnibald 
(1783) : 
“Wohl hat die Tante Recht! So sind die Ungeheuer, 
Die Manner, insgesammt! Ein Blick setzt sie in Feuer, 
Doch, aus den Augen, aus dem Sinn!” 29 
No matter how strong a man’s affection may be for his 
sweetheart, he will never let slip an opportunity for a flirtation 
with another woman. 
“Ich kenne ein Wenig der Manner Art; 
Bei Euch tut Alles die Gegenwart. 
Weh der abwesenden Geliebten ! 
Die mécht’ ich sehen, die aus Trew’ 
Die Grausamkeit an sich veriibten 
Und liessen ein gutes Gliick vorbei!’’ 30 
In their dealings with women men are extremely presuming. 
Thus, in Don Sylvio de Rosalva, the nymph who saves Prince 
Bibrinker from drowning reproaches him for his arrogant 
obstrusiveness: “I say, what an impertinent lot these men are! 
One dare not show them the least little courtesy without being 
exposed to their insolent comments on it. A mere act of gen- 
erosity or charity on our part means to them an encouragement 
by which they believe themselves entitled to take liberties with 
us. What, because I was kind enough to save your life . . . 
do you think perhaps . . .’’?32 
28 P.A., I, 7, p. 120; Idris und Zenide, IV. Ges., Str. 60. 


29 H., XII, p. 141. 
30 In Gandalin (1776), H., IV, p. 161. 82H XVG p. 101: 
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Danae, the heroine in Agathon, criticizes the stupidity of in- 
sipid young dandies who persecute innocent girls with their 
love. “They talk the language of sentiment but feel nothing. 
While they try to impress one with the tortures and sufferings 
they go through, their heart is not even scratched as much as 
with the point of a needle. They are not capable of loving 
anybody but themselves. Every glance which they bestow on 
us tells us that we are only toys for them and half of our 
charms are lost on them, because they have no souls them- 
selves to understand the beauty of a soul.’’*? 

Nor are men even honorably discreet in their relations with 
women. First they employ all possible means to seduce them 
and then vociferously boast of their conquests: 

“Allein auch hier entdeckt sich die ganze Bizarrerie 

Von unserm Betragen. Tyrannisch machen wir sie, 

Anstatt zum Gegenstand, zum Opfer von unserm Vergniigen; 

Und wenn wir alles gethan, die Macht zum Widerstehn 

Den armen Seelen zu nehmen, die, wahrend wir weinen und flehn 

Und schmeichelnden Hiindchen gleich zu ihren Fiissen uns schmiegen, 
Sich keines solchen Streichs versehn, 

Und glticklich zu machen glauben und wirklich unser Vergniigen 
Mehr als ihr eignes geniessen: dann heben wir unsern Kamm 


Und prahlen mit Siegen, wie tiber das harmlose Lamm 
Der Wolf erhalt.... 


* * * * * * * 


Dann sind wir noch ruchlos genug der armen Betrognen zu lachen, 
Die Qual betrogen zu sein noch anzufachen 

Und unsern unriithmlichen Sieg dem ganzen Erdenkreis 

Mit lautem Krahen kund zu machen.” 33 


It is then a world of clowns, coquettes, and prudes which 
Wieland tries to ridicule cynically, a world of debauch, in 
which the characters often overstep the boundaries of ordinary 


32 Ag., IV, p. 108. 
83 H., XVII, p. 134; Amadis, XIV, Str. 3-4, 
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decency. Nevertheless, the reader cannot help noticing that 
these bacchantic extravagances are not meant to be the soul of 
the author’s poetic creations. They merely twine around the 
central idea as the wild growing vine around a beautiful tree. 

In this period falls one of the most important events in Wie- 
land’s life—his marriage to Dorothea Hillenbrandt in 1765. 
Disillusioned by the many sad experiences which he had when 
trying to find a mate by his own efforts, he finally gave up in 
despair and allowed his parents and friends to make the choice 
for him.** To all appearances this was a real “Konve- 
nienzehe,” nevertheless it turned out to be one of the happiest 
unions of the time, for the poet found in his wife the very ideal 
of womanhood which his philosophy was gradually evolving 
and which Theano, one of his “Pythagoraische Frauen” stated 
tersely by quoting the Homeric verse: “Fleissig die Spindel 
drehend und meines Ehebettes wartend.”*5 

It was this connubial bliss and happy home life which had a 
sobering effect on his work. He slowly abandoned the ten- 
dency towards extreme sensuousness which characterized the 
Komische Erzahlungen and contrasted it with the bliss that 
springs from a faithful true love. Thus in Idris the genuine 
and sincere affection of two beings (Lila and Zerbin), who 
cling to one another through all trials of fate, stands out above 
all the illicit amours and wins at the end: 


“Nach tausendfacher Noth und einem Priifungsstand, 
Worin wir Jahre lang mehr Ungemach erfahren, 

Als Psyche mit den goldnen Haaren, 

Nachden ihr Vorwitz sie aus Amors Arm verbannt, 
Hat uns der Liebesgott, dem wir geweihet waren, 
Ein lachelnd Antlitz zugewandt; 

Und wirdigt, zum Ersatz der Qual die wir erlitten 
Mit aller seiner Gunst uns nun zu tberschiitten.” 36 


34D.B., p. 25, Letter to Gessner, Nov. 7, 1765. 
35 H., XXV, p. 242. 
36 P.A., I, 7, p. 49; Idris und Zenide, II, Str. 19, 
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Similarly in Der neue Amadis spiritual beauty triumphs over 
bodily charm. The poet contrasts here the pretty but silly 
five daughters of the king with the sixth princess, Olinde, who, 
though possessing no external attractions, distinguishes herself 
by superior qualities of the intellect and soul. She, too, had 
once been beautiful, but alas! her extreme vanity and pride 
became the cause of her undoing. To punish her a magician 
deprived her of her beauty and transformed her into an ugly 
woman, effecting at the same time the cure from her vices. 
Now her inner charm and grace are sufficient to attract the 
hero, who after numerous adventures with beautiful women 
at last finds the ideal of his heart in her soulful features®? and 
comes to realize that his former life had only been a delusion: 

“Ich glaubte schon oft zu lieben, doch war’s nur Traum und Wahn; 

Betrug der Phantasie, der Sinne war’s !—Olinde, 

Erst seit ich Dich und Alles in Dir vereiniget finde, 

Was Seelen fesseln kann, erfahr’ich, wie iibel ich mich 

Vorhergeirrt. Ich kannte die seligen Triebe 


Der wahren Liebe nie! Dich lieb’ ich, Beste, Dich, 
Zum ersten Mal und, o! mit welcher Liebe! 


“. .. O, glaub’ es, Olinde, Du bist, 

Wenn auch die ganze Welt fiir einen Thoren mich hielte, 
Unendlich schoner fiir mein Herz 

Als meinen Augen die Puppen, womit ich ehmals spielte.” 38 


Practically all of Wieland’s works which fall within the 
period between his marriage and his call to Weimar have 
erotic descriptions and love affairs as their main themes ; never- 
theless, whatever may be their moral defects, they are never 
immoral in their ultimate aim.*® From the extreme sensuous- 
ness, the “heitere Sinnlichkeit” of the Komische Erzchlungen, 

37 H., XVII, p. 170, Ges. 18, Str. 5. 

38 [bid., Ges. 17, Str. 22-23. 

89 Goethe speaks of Wieland’s sensuousness as “sittliche Sinnlichkeit” 


(Goethe : “Zum briiderlichen Andenken Wielands,” Weimar edition, v. 36, 
p. 314). 
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the poet passes to a “gemassigte Sinnlichkeit” in Musarion 
until he finally reaches a middle ground during the Weimar 
period. He then rejects both extremes, the sensual and the 
platonic, and his mouthpiece Archytas in the third edition of 
Agathon (1795) advocates a harmonious and rational cultiva- 
tion of both sides of human nature.*° 

And in this connection Wieland does not fail to give ex- 
pression to his admiration for woman and to his belief in her 
true mission. It is a woman whose love, sympathy and per- 
fect understanding of the human heart teach man the true 
meaning of life. The serene and happy Musarion transforms 
Phanias from a mope and fanatic dreamer into a man of 
flesh and blood: 


‘ 


‘... Sein Mentor war 

Kein runzliger Kleanth, der, wenn die Flasche blinkt, 
Wie Zeno spricht und wie Silenus trinkt: 

Die Liebe war’s— Wer lehrt so gut wie sie?” 41 


In his preface to the poem which is dedicated to Weisse in 
Leipzig, the poet confesses that Musarion’s philosophy, her 
attitude of mind, her taste and mood, are those according to 
which he shapes his own existence. Her sympathetic way of 
looking at things, her perfect poise between enthusiasm and in- 
difference, the jesting pleasantry with which she is able to dis- 
tinguish between the true on the one hand and fantastic and 
improper exaggerations on the other, her Socratic irony, as 
well as her indulgence towards the imperfections of human 
nature... “alle diese Ziige sind die Lineamente meines 
eigenen Geistes und Herzens.’’* 

Similarly in the Grazien, Wieland attributes to the beneficial 
and refining influences of female charm the development of 

40 Ag., Buch XVI, p. 253. 


41 P.A., I, 7, p. 204, Musarion. 
42 Tbid., I, 7, pp. 157-158. 
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the human race from its primitive condition of rudeness and 
coarse animalism to the<present state of refinement and a 
nobler love instinct.? The “Grazien” for Wieland are but a 
symbolic name for those exhilarating influences exerted by a 
human being who radiates cheerfulness, charm, beauty and 
tenderness of heart.“* He imagines the “Grazien” to have 
been created with the aid of Cupid out of the naive simplicity 
of innocent young girls, and he considers them as the god- 
desses of morality.*® The “Grazien” gradually spread their 
beneficial influence among men, extending it not only to all 
realms of their activity, but even to virtue itself: “Nur unter 
den Handen der Grazien verliert die Weisheit und die Tugend 
der Sterblichen das Ubertriebene und Aufgedunsene, das 
Herbe, Steife, Eckige, welches ebenso viele Fehler sind, 
wodurch sie nach dem moralischen Schénheitsmass der Weisen 
aufhort Weisheit und Tugend zu sein.’ 

In 1769 we find Wieland as professor of philosophy in 
Erfurt. But the new environment does not at all suit his taste; 
he misses particularly the congenial female elements with 
which he had been accustomed to associate at Warthausen. In 
the character of the Erfurt women he recognized the very per- 
sonification of the silly and insipid types which he had satirized 
in Der Neue Amadis. Thus, in April, 1770, he writes to 
Sophie La Roche; “. .. Vous seriés bien ébahie, si vous 
verriés et entendriés pour la premiére fois des femmes qui 
passent ici pour femmes du bon ton et de la bonne société. 

SDN .L. ove 51, pp. 93-106: Grazien, Buch 4. 

*¢P. A.,.1,:2, p. 271, Gesprich des Sobrates: und der Timoklea. Ina 
letter to Sophie (without date, probably 1769), he_ speaks of woman’s 
charms as being “those of virtue and of that divine feeling which con- 
tains all that ennobles and elevates human nature, that inspires us to 
beautiful deeds and causes us to turn away in horror from everything 
that degrades the dignity of our existence.” (D.B., I, p. 128.) 


45 Gruber, v. 51, p. 436. 
46 D.N.L., Vol. 51, p. 114, Grazien. 
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Pour vous en former quelque faible idée, figurez vous, ma 
chére Amie, que la plus sotte et la plus impertinente des filles 
de Bambo (s’il vous en souvient encore) est un ange d’esprit 
et de discretion vis a vis de certaines dames de ma connois- 
sance d'ici. . . Car a savoir faisons par ces presentes que 
nous n’avons pas encor vii ici ni femme ni fille ni veuve qui, 
en la voyant et en lui parlant, ait (fait) assés d’impressions 
soit sur notre esprit, soit sur notre coeur, soit sur notre gout ou 
sur nos yeux au moins, pour vous donner l’envie d’aller a 
trente pas pour la voir una altra volta,*” . 

However, he was soon to be transferred into a circle of men 
and women which appealed more to his intellectual needs than 
Erfurt society. A new work of a serious character, dealing 
with the privileges and duties of both the ruling and the sub- 
ject classes was to mark the most important turning point in 
his poetic career: Der Goldene Spiegel was to a large extent 
responsible for the fact that Duchess Anna Amalia considered 
him the most suitable tutor for her son Karl August, the future 
ruler of Weimar. Thus the poet comes in contact with the 
entourage of a princess whom he describes as “fone of the most 
amiable and most excellent mixtures of humanity, woman- 
hood, and nobility that ever trod this earth.” ** 

47 Neue Briefe C. M. Wielands, herausgeg. von R. v. Hassencamp, p. 


188. 
48 Euph., I, p. 695, B. Seuffert: “Wielands hdfische Dichtungen.” 


CHAPTER :LV 
WIELAND IN WEIMAR 


It was fortunate for the spiritual development of Wieland 
that he came to Weimar, the “Athens of Germany.” Under 
the influence of an environment which breathed the noble at- 
mosphere of classic idealism and which was soon to become 
the meeting ground for the foremost representatives of Ger- 
man genius, our poet necessarily got rid of all the rough cor- 
ners that might have stuck to his character from the period of 
his epicurean hedonism. 

He no longer indulges so frequently in painting sensuous 
and erotic pictures, but whenever he does, these scenes become 
only what Seuffert designates as “luring ornamentations for 
the purpose of charming the eyes of fastidious courtiers, so 
that they might also direct their attention towards the frame- 
work of the solid structure.””? 

From now on he sees to it with almost meticulous pains that 
the works of his pen do not offend any ethical principle or 
moral demand. For this reason he adds the “Confessions of 
Danae” to Agathon, which gives the novel a decidedly moral 
purpose.’ The poet’s new bent towards a stricter and sterner 
point of view is also noticeable in the diverse treatment of the 
same motive in a poem of the Weimar period and one written 


1 Vierteljahrschrift I, 1888, p. 356, B. Seuffert: “Wielands Berufung 
nach Weimar.” 
2 Loebell, p. 23. 
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in Biberach. In both these works Wieland attempts to prove 
that genuine love applies not only to the external appearance 
but to the entire being of the beloved person. In Aurora und 
Cephalus (1765) Prokris yields to her passion for Seladon; in 
Gandalin (1776), however, the hero triumphs over his passion.® 

Similarly there is also a very marked change of conception 
with regard to the passive heroism of his female characters in 
the few rather weak dramatic attempts of the Weimar period, 
as compared with those of his youth. In all of his later 
dramas* he makes woman the central figure and demonstrates 
to what extent she can carry her heroism and suffering for an 
ideal or for a beloved person. But the two dramas of the 
earlier period, Lady Johanna Gray (1758) and Clementina von 
Porreta (1760), represent the poet’s intense feeling of piety 
coupled with religious resignation. The heroines suffer for 
their faith and resign themselves to their fate. Johanna dies, 
although she could have saved her life by joining the Catholic 
church; Clementina gives up her lover and withdraws into a 
cloister. 

In the “Singspiele” of the Weimar period the religious mo- 
tive is abandoned entirely and the devotion and self-sacrifice 
are now applied to a beloved person. In Alceste (1773) fate 
destined that King Admet should die unless somebody were 
willing to give up his life in his stead. No person, not even 
the aged father, is willing to be the victim; but the King’s 
heroic wife, Alceste, does not hesitate a moment to sacrifice 
herself for her beloved husband. Likewise in Rosemunde 
(1778) the heroine dies in pure innocence for the sake of the 
man she loves. Here the problem of love and duty is pre- 
sented with a touch of modern realism. The motivation and 


3 Rudolf Germann: “Wielands Gandalin,’ Diss., Leipzig, 1914, p. 11. 

4A very excellent discussion of these dramatic attempts is furnished 
by E. Stilgebauer: “Wieland als Dramatiker,” in the Zeitschrift fir 
Literaturgeschichte, N.F., 10. 
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justification of Rosemunde’s relationship to the King is so 
striking and clever that one feels more sympathy for her than 
for the King’s legitimate wife. Neither the devout enthusiasm 
of his youthful period nor the frivolity of the Biberach time 
is to be found in Rosemunde’s character. She is a woman of 
flesh and blood to whom the happiness of her lover means 
more than that which she is to expect in the beyond. After 
learning of the King’s marriage to Elinor she resolves like 
Clementina Porretta to go into a.convent. Yet the entreaties 
of her lover to remain with him are sufficient to make her 
change her decision and when she has to pay the penalty of 
her guilt she is happy in the thought of dying for the man she 


loves: 
“Wohl mir! ich fall ein reines Opfer—und 
(O goénne mir, Du, der fiir ihn zu leben 
Mir nicht erlaubt, O Himmel, génne mir 
Den siissen Trost!)—ich sterb’ um seinetwillen.” 5 


A still stronger expression of the self-sacrifice of woman for 
the object of her affection is to be found in the very beautiful 
lines of the nun, Serafina,* whose contrite soul is being torn 
between her passion for the monk and the realization of her 
sin. If her love, she exclaims, is wanton and wicked, let 
Heaven send upon her all the tortures and sufferings of Hell 
but never demand of her to renounce the man she loves: 


“Ist dieser einz’ge Wunsch der Liebe, 
Ach, ist er frevelhaft, 
So lass, erztirnter Himmel, lass mich leiden 
Alles leiden, was ein liebend Herz 
Jenseits des Grabes noch zu leiden fahig ist, 
Ich unterwerfe mich, ich will es leiden 
Nur, dass ich meiner Liebe untreu werde, 
Dies fordre nicht. 
5H., XXIX, 120, Act II, Scene 10. 
6 Serafina is a cantata which Wieland adapted from his poem, “Der 
Monch und die Nonne” (1775), at the request of Duchess Amalia. 
Deutscher Merkur (1775, 2, p. 102, Note). 
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“Verzeyh, verzeyh den allmacht’gen Trieben 

Der triumphierenden Natur, 

Ihn lieben muss mein Herz, 

Ihn ewig lieben, 

Ach ohne deine Liebe war’ 

Ein Himmel selbst kein Himmel mehr! 

Kein Fegfeu’r schrecket mich, steigst du mit mir hinab. 
Und schliigen alle seine Flammen 

Verdoppelt tiber mir zusammen 

Dein Athem weht sie kiihlend ab.’’7 


Through his daily contact with the women of the Weimar 
environment the love and admiration for the eternal feminine 
which Wieland had harbored within since his earliest youth 
received a new impulse and caused him to regret bitterly his 
former aberrations and to express frequently his sorrow for 
his frivolous attitude towards woman during the years when 
he was a member of the Warthausen circle.® 

In a letter to Caroline Herder (No date—either 1782 or 
1783) he begs her to prevail upon her husband, to whose 
genius nothing seems impossible, to coin a new word for the 
kind of love and admiration he (Wieland) feels in the pres- 
ence of such women as the Duchess Anna Amalia. It is a love 
comparable only to the worship felt by a devout Catholic when 
he approaches the Virgin Mary and addresses her with “Salve 
regina” or “Eya mater fons amoris.’”® 

When the duchess asked him once “si une femme puisse 
avoir lame forte?’ he answered that although strength of 
character may not be considered part of women’s virtues, he 
was convinced that even the most tenderhearted and gentle 

7 Deutscher Merkur, 1775, 2, p. 109. 

8 The editor of the Lit. Almanach reports that Wieland was himself 
highly dissatisfied with some of his literary productions and wished that 
he could destroy them. He also heard from Wieland personally that he 
could never be kindly disposed toward the man who would dare to repub- 


lish Juno und Ganymedes. (Liter. Almanach, 1830, pp. 244-245.) 
9 A.B., III, 348-349, ohne datum. 
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woman with a sufficient amount of reason and “bon esprit” 


could without question acquire this strength; that in fact she 
was even fitted for it by nature. However, he wished “que la 
force de l’ame chez une femme soit l’effet d’une application 
particuliére a se prévaloir de la raison contre la sensibilite; .. . 
que la derniére n’y perdit que ce qui pourroit étre de trop et 
que la femme n’en fit ni moins aimable ni moins pourvue de 
ces graces qui appartiennent a son sexe . . . ?° 

Wieland strongly opposed the ‘opinion that woman was es- 
sentially different from man with regard to her intellectual 
qualifications,t but he believed that nature had endowed her 
with certain specific characteristics, peculiar only to the female 
sex and these he would never like to see her lose.12 What he 
meant by these characteristics he did not definitely state, but 
one can easily infer them from his writings. Thus for in- 
stance, in “Der Traum des Prometheus,” Prometheus describes 
how he formed man and woman: 

“Ich milderte durch das sanfte Wesen und die riihrende Grazie des 
Weibes eine gewisse Wildheit, welche den Mannern unentbehrlich war, 


damit sie im Nothfall die Beschiitzer der Gegenstande ihrer siissesten 
Regungen seyn kénnten. 

“Die Gewalt ihrer Reitze zu verdoppeln, gab ich dem Weibe die Scham, 
die holdseligste der Grazien, das anziehende Weigern, das sanfte Strau- 
ben, welches den Werth jeder Gunst erhdht; die siissen Thranen, deren 
wollustiges Ergiessen das von Empfindung gepresste Herz leichter macht. 
Ich tauchte gleichsam ihr ganzes Wesen in Liebe, und machte, dass sie 
ihre hdchste Gliickseligkeit darein setze, geliebt zu werden und Liebe 
einzufldssen.” 18 


Sophie La Roche, with whom he frequently discussed these 
matters personally as well as by letter, analyzed this attitude 


10 Vierteljahrschrift, I, 1888, p. 367, B. Seuffert: “Wielands Berufung 
nach Weimar.” 

11H, XXXV, p. 233. 

12 Cf. note 10 on p. 46 and 14 on p. 47. 

13 P. A, I, 7, p. 409. 
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of Wieland in her novel, Fraulein von Sternheim. Here she 
makes the heroine characterize her friend as follows: “He 
never allowed tne to adopt a masculine note either in speaking 
or in writing. He maintained, it was very poor taste to eulo- 
gize masculine qualities in women. To be sure, we had a right 
to all virtues the same as men and were entitled to demand 
the privileges and means which promoted these moral faculties, 
but he insisted that in exercising these virtues woman must 
preserve the stamp of her sex.”?4 

In Weimar Wieland came to look upon woman without exag- 
gerated notions either as to her perfection or as to her failings. 
Certain of her shortcomings which he derided so maliciously 
in Biberach he now considers as part of her nature, as some- 
thing that only serves to enhance her charm and attractiveness. 
Menander, for instance, in Menander und Glycerion, who is 
first outraged by woman’s whims and vanity, becomes recon- 
ciled to them as he grows older and wiser and concludes that, 
after all, without these defects woman would not be half as 
enchanting as she is. He therefore advises his fellow men 
to take women as they are and not to spoil their joy and 
happiness by too exorbitant and selfish demands: 

“Verkummern wir uns also nicht selbst durch eigensinnige und iiber- 
spannte Forderungen die Freude, die wir an ihnen haben konnten, wenn 
wir sie nahmen wie sie sind! Ueberlassen wir uns den stissen Tau- 
schungen, solange sie uns tauschen k6énnen, und beschleunigen nicht 


selbst den leidigen Augenblick der Entzauberung, der immer zu friih 
kommt, wie spat er auch kommen mag.” 15 


On the other hand, though his attitude towards woman has 
changed, Wieland continues to upbraid men,—as he did during 
the Biberach period,**—for their ill manners, their rudeness 

14 Sophie von La Roche, die Freundin Wielands, von Ludmilla Assing, 
Berlin, 1859, p. 116. 


15 Menander u. Glycerion, Cotta, III, p. 195. 
16 Cf. chap. III, pp. 34-36. 
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and levity in all their dealings with women. To Glycerion’s 
mind men are all alike in this regard: “Unbestandigkeit und 
Untreue ist etwas worauf du rechnen musst, sobald du der 
Liebe eines Mannes Gehor gibst. In diesem Stiicke sind sie 
einander ahnlich.’’7 The old woman in Danischmend has no 
very high opinion of men either. She had lived with four of 
them and had learned enough to come to the conclusion that 
one is as good or as bad as another. It may be true that 
women cannot get along without men, but they surely must 
not let them suspect it. If women were clever they could 
always get the advantage over their husbands, for they can 
less get along without women than women without men.1® 

In the Géttergespriche (1789-1793) Livia says that men 
with hardly any exception are an uncouth, rough and rude sort. 
Without some ingenuity even a goddess would find it difficult 
to live with an ordinary mortal and feel tolerably contented. 
A great deal is being said about the vanity of women and yet 
that of men is by far worse. Man’s conceit seems to be of a 
much tougher and more obstinate nature, for it takes a man 
a very long time to convince himself that he is displeasing or 
that he is not wanted.2° From the nature of these utterances 
one is almost inclined to believe that Wieland shows a decided 
bias in favor of woman whenever he has an opportunity to 
weigh the relative merits of the sexes. 

He expects man to be chivalrous, kind and discreet?? in all 
his relations with woman and to protect her good name when- 
ever the occasion arises.2?_ He condemns those meddlers who 
have nothing else to do but poke their noses in the love affairs 


17 Menander u. Glycerion, Cotta, III, p. 206; cf. also H., XXX, p. 243. 
18 P. A,, I, 10, p. 403. 

19 H., IX, p. 34, 

20H., XXX, p. 190-191. 

21H, XII, p. 149. 

22 Cf. note 29 on p. 49. 
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of others and then spread them abroad. Diogenes, in his 
“Republic,” wants to have such busybodies and mischief 
makers, who often cause the ruin of families or whole commu- 
nities, punished by exposure on the high seas.22 Wieland 
deplores also in mankind two very hideous vices which are 
the source of a great many wrongs: one, the propensity to 
slander and defame the character of excellent people; the other, 
the inclination to give credence to such calumny and back- 
biting.?+ 

It is for this reason that he takes up the gauntlet for a num- 
ber of women in history who, he thinks, were unjustly judged 
and maligned. Thus he writes his vindication of Aspasia,?® 
Faustina the younger,” Xantippe,?? Julia the daughter of 
Augustus,?* and a number of apologies for women of modern 
times, of which the most interesting one is “Die Rechtfertigung 
der berthmten Frau v. Maintenon.” At the end of this 
apology Wieland states the motive which prompted his defence 
of Mme. de Maintenon as follows: “Verzeihen Sie, meine 
Freunde, dass ich mich durch diese Rechtfertigung der Frau 
v. Maintenon der ritterlichen Pflicht die Ehre der Frauen und 
Jungfrauen zu beschititzen zu entledigen gesucht habe.’’® 

With these facts before us it is almost incomprehensible 
why Prohle accuses Wieland of a grave injustice against 
womanhood.®® Prohle’s reason for this accusation is that 
Wieland treated men in his writings as virtuous heroes who 
were continually led into temptation by women. But in doing 
this Wieland had, in our opinion, paid woman a compliment 


23 P, A., I, 7, p. 306, Nachlass des Diogenes v. Sinope (1770). 
24 Hist. Cal. fiir Damen, 1790, H., XXXVII, p. 256. 

25 Ibid., pp. 48-64. 

26 Tbid., pp. 555-560. 

27 Tbid., pp. 65-67. 

28 Tbid., pp. 536-547. 

29 Zeitschrift fiir Biucherfreunde, N. F., iv, 2, p. 314. 

30H. Prohle: Lessing, Wieland, Heinse, Berlin, 1877, p. 79. 
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rather than did her an injustice. We know Wieland’s theme 
was always to cure the fanatical enthusiast by bringing him 
into contact with life, and these very women, like Danae or 
Musarion, in whom Prohle sees the temptress were the ones 
who had the sobering influence upon the heroes so that the 
latter really became better men and more useful members of 
society.“ 

That he chose this Danae type of woman for his heroines 
may also be justified by the fact that he preferred the refined 
and cultured Greek hetaira, who was a woman of flesh and 
blood, to the wishy-washy type of heroine whom we meet in 
the sentimental novels of his age.* 

Paul Groschwald in his Das Bild des klassischen Altertums 
in Wielands Agathon, basing his deductions on Miiller’s Die 
Griechischen Privatataltertiimer, points out that the Greek 
married woman was entirely confined to the duties of her 
household and therefore paid very little attention to her in- 
tellectual development. There was hardly any social inter- 
course between the sexes in the Greek family. Men looked for 
their diversion outside of the house in the company of the 
hetairas, who besides their external charms, possessed also an 
unusual amount of refinement and culture. Wieland in trying 
to present his hero in a Greek garb could not well choose a 
Greek woman of the domestic type, for she was intellectually 
incapable of exerting any influence on the cultural develop- 
ment of his hero. To preserve the Greek atmosphere as far 
as was possible, he had to bring his heroes in contact with the 
hetairas.S§ 


PP. A, I, 7, pp 203-205, Musarion, 3. Buch; also Ag,, XVI, 4 
Kapitel. 

82 The Richardsonian type of heroine which was in vogue in the age 
of sentimentalism. (Cf. Gellert’s Schwedische Grifin.) 

88 Paul Groschwald: Das Bild des classischen Altertums in Wielands 
Agathon, pp. 38-42. 
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Besides, Wieland was so far ahead of his time that he did 
not hesitate to accord a sympathetic treatment to characters 
who were by nature good, but who by force of circumstances 
had gone wrong for a while. Danae, to be sure, was a hetaira, 
but whose fault was it? Man’s, of course. In Alcibiades he 
pictures the unscrupulous wretch of his own time who brought 
innocent young girls to ruin. But when Danae comes in con- 
tact with a wholesome influence, her true character asserts it- 
self and she atones for her past life through resignation and 
voluntary renunciation of all earthly happiness.*® It is for 
this reason that Wieland classes this type of woman as a 
“beautiful soul.” “For,” he maintains, “a beautiful soul may 
go astray, may be deceived by false visions, but it can never 
cease to be a beautiful soul.’’*¢ 

From the fact, however, that Wieland selected hetairas for 
his heroines and pictured their charms and perfections, it does 
not follow that they were his ideal of womanhood.*7 He ex- 
pects young men to find their friends among cultured women 
no matter to which social strata they belong, but he advises 


34 Loebell, p. 228. 

8S Aor wee p. 1 75. 

36 [bid., XV, p. 233. For a detailed discussion of the development of 
the expression “beautiful soul,” cf. Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau 
und Goethe, p. 320. According to Schmidt, “beautiful soul” originally 
had a religious flavor, particularly with Richardson. With Rousseau 
it meant a person whose main characteristics were virtue, tolerance, 
humanity and poetic sentiment. In the Darmstadt circle a “beautiful 
soul” was expected to possess wit and culture in addition to that; in 
the “Storm and Stress,” also passion, power and genius. Ultimately the 
expression came to mean the tender womanly sentiment as it is best 
known from Goethe’s “Bekenntnisse einer schonen Seele.” According 
to Julian Schmidt, in his Gesch. d. getstigen Lebens in Deutschl. II, 
p. 283, Wieland is the first to use this conception in a broader sense, 
applying it even to the fallen woman. 

37 R. I. Asmus, in his “Die Quellen von Wielands Musarion,” has 
shown that Musarion is only an allegoric figure which is to present a 
philosophic point of view. Eu., V, p. 289. 
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them to look for their sweethearts among the virtuous, amiable 
and home-loving girls, who do not necessarily have to be 
pretty. “Auch rat ich euch,” says the poet, “nicht sie (die 
Aspasien, Ninon, etc.) zu suchen; die Rede ist nur von dem 
Falle wenn ihr sie fandet—aber wenn wir keine finden ?—so 
suchet die verntnfstigste, tugendhafteste, und liebenswtr- 
digste Frau auf, die ihr finden k6nnt. Hier erlauben wir euch 
zu suchen, nur nicht . . . unter den Schodnsten.’’?® 

Neither is the woman of genius his ideal of womanhood, 
though he professes the highest admiration for her. He con- 
siders Mme. de Staél, for instance, as the most exceptional 
female being that ever lived on God’s earth, “a true ornament 
to her sex.”°® She is to him the best proof that woman can 
vie with man in all intellectual qualifications. But when he 
comes to analyze her truly feminine qualities, those attributes 
which distinguish woman by virtue of her sex, Mme. de Stael 
is to him the very antithesis of his ideal of a woman with 
whom he would like to be mated for life. He prays to heaven 
that he may be spared a daughter, sister, grandchild, or great 
grandchild of Mme. de Staél’s type.*° 

To understand what was Wieland’s real conception of the 
perfect woman and ideal womanhood, we shall do best to get 
acquainted with his essay on “Die Pythagoraischen Frauen,” 
which is to be discussed in a later chapter. It is the picture of 
this type of woman which he carried close to his heart all 
through the days of Weimar to the end of his life. 

88 4g., IX, p. 281. 


89 R. Keil: Wieland und Reinhold, p. 267-8. 
40D. B., II, p. 99, Weimar, 12 Feb., 1808, “An eine deutsche Fiirstin.” 


CHAPTER V 


WIELAND’S LIBERAL VIEWS ON THE FEMINIST 
QUESTION 


In our first chapter we have pointed out how the ideas of 
English and French enlightenment helped to improve the con- 
dition of women. The numerous publications and periodicals 
which dealt with this particular phase of their Spiritual and 
ethical development did not fail to impress the age with the 
nobility of woman’s mission in human society. Though the 
old sex ideal of woman as a breeder and housekeeper? still 
held sway, a new ethical ideal of womanhood slowly began to 
assert itself, the ideal of a woman with an individuality of her 
Own, conscious of the dignity of her sex and anxious to be 
master of her body and soul. 

Even those who in practice still clung to the old point of 
view, Owing to the established custom and tradition, in theory 
at least could not help showing interest and enthusiasm for the 
new ideal and giving it their moral support.? 

We shall probably not go amiss in counting also Wieland in 
this latter class. His very nature made him unfit to become a 
radical in anything, no matter how advanced his ideas on a 
subject may have been. His whole philosophy was that of the 

1Cf. Chapter I, p. 4, and Chap. V, p. 57. 

2 Sophie La Roche, for instance, in her writings the spokesman of a 
new conception of love, does not apply this theory to her own life. She 
follows the traditional custom of the interference of parents with the 


happiness of their children and forces her two daughters into loveless 
marriages. Cf. also Touaillon, p. 135, Note 208. 
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calm, reasoning thinker, who strives for peace and harmony 
in everything. Consequently, in the feminist question also, 
he would never venture with his views into the extremes of the 
Storm and Stress or of Romanticism, which were esthetically 
as well as morally uncongenial to his type of mind. 

Wieland felt the social injustice that woman had been sub- 
jected to as keenly perhaps as many of his contemporaries, and 
he really devoted the energies of a lifetime toward helping to 
right this wrong. But his temperament being what it was, he 
voiced his protest and suggested his remedies as a compromis- 
ing mediator rather than as a drastic innovator. 

We shall! have occasion later to show how he never ceased 
to emphasize the ideal of the domestic virtues, but how he also 
insisted on having them combined with that of the spiritual 
virtues. To be sure, some of his female characters, like Danae, 
Lais, Glycerion, Hipparchia profess extremely radical views 
on love and marriage, but this does not at all mean that the 
author subscribes to them heart and soul. The fact is, he is 
using them only as a mouthpiece to express the tendencies of 
the time or to reflect the influences which were working on him. 
No doubt Wieland’s relations with Julie Bondeli, who, as we 
have mentioned, expressed a dislike for married life,? or his 
acquaintance with Julie’s friend, Marianne Fels, who was a 
sworn enemy of man,* induced him to create characters repre- 
senting the radical views of those two exceptional women. 

What then are Wieland’s liberal views on woman’s social 
rights? Aside from occasional references® to this matter in 
most of his writings, four works may be considered as the 


8 Ed. Bodemann: Julie v. Bondeli, etc. An Zimmermann, Brief 24; Cf. 


Note 38, p. 26. 
4C. W. Bottiger: “Wieland nach seiner Freunde u. seiner eigenen 
ere in Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch, X. Jahrg., 1839, 


5 PAS I, 3, pp. 62-63; also Newe Amadis, H., XVII, Ges. 4, Str. 1-5. 
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chief exponents of his theory® of woman’s subordinate posi- 
tion in human society. Aspasia in Agathon, Lais in Aristipp, 
Glycerion in Menander und Glycerion, and Hipparchia in 
Krates und Hipparchia advance more or less the same con- 
vincing argument in one form or another; if everything is true, 
Wieland thinks, which misogynists of the different centuries 
have said about the defects and shortcomings of the female 
sex, no one else can be blamed for it but man alone.’ Not by 
the superiority of his mind but by the brutal force of his mus- 
cles, he has usurped all the rights and privileges and reduced 
woman to a condition little better than that of slavery. Men 
call themselves the stronger and women the weaker sex. 
Granted this, woman’s weakness is again the result of man’s 
cruelty.? By crafty devices and narrow-minded laws he has 
succeeded in excluding her from all spheres of social, economic 
and cultural activities and thus prevents her from developing 
her natural talents and robs her of all opportunity to perfect 
her individuality.?° 

But Aspasia scorns the idea of woman’s being weaker. Is 
there a man, she asks, no matter how great the strength he may 
boast of, who in an emergency could go through the same or- 
deal of suffering as a woman? Cannot the weakest woman 
often rule the strongest man by a mere look? Woman is by 
ho means inferior to man with regard to intellect and under- 
standing and is even superior to him in matters relating to 

6 Of course this theory is not original with Wieland. The same argu- 
ments had been advanced by the aforementioned Dichterorden (Cf. Chap. 
I, p. 7, and by French and English champions of woman’s rights. 
(Cf. E. v. Salwiirk: Fénelon und die Literatur d. weibl. Bildung in 
Frankreich, Langensaiza, 1866, and Myra Reynolds: The Learned Lady 
in England, 1650-1760; Boston-New York, 1920. 

7H., XVII, Neue Amadis, XIV, p. 2. 

8 D.N.L., v. 54, Aristipp, L, p. 116. 

9 Ag., XIV, p. 206. i 

10H., X., p. 83, Krates und Hipparchia, Brief 2. 
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delicacy of feeling, excellence of taste and judgment and the 
just appreciation of all things beautiful. 

All through these centuries man has tried to keep woman in 
subjection, for fear he might sometime lose his prerogatives 
and power if she ever succeeded in rising from her humiliating 
position. Therefore he deprived her of all means of per- 
fection and confined her to the small and petty circle of domes- 
ticity, thus degrading her as the mere toy of his pleasure. 

It happens occasionally that some women overcome the ob- 
stacle laid in their way and rise above their sisters, but un- 
fortunately they are too powerless to undertake anything for 
the liberation of their sex.* Lais in Aristipp, for instance, is 
such an exceptional woman, combining with all the charms of 
external beauty the rare qualities of a highly cultured and re- 
fined personality. For this very reason she feels all the more 
the humiliation to which woman is subjected and her entire 
nature revolts against this man-made system.** It is through 
her mouth that Wieland criticizes the conditions of his time. 
She is not a woman of Sappho’s type, who would plunge to 


11 Wir sollten das schwachere Geschlecht sein? Sie das starkere ? 
Die lacherlichen Geschépfe! Wie fein steht es ihmen an mit ihrer 
Starke gegen uns zu prahlen, da die Schwiachste aus unserem Mittel es 
in ihrer Gewalt hat, ihre Helden, ihre eingebildete Halbgétter selbst mit 
einem lachelnden oder sauren Blick zu ihren Fiissen zu legen! In der 
Gtite unseres Herzens liegt unsere Schwache; die schénste unserer Tu- 
genden ist es, die uns von den Unverschamten zum Verbrechen gemacht 
wird.—Sie das starkere Geschlecht? Wo ist eine Fahigkeit, ein Talent, 
eine Kunst, eine Vollkommenheit, eine Tugend, in der sie nicht weit 
hinter uns zuriickblieben? An Schonheit, an Reiz, an feinem Geftihl, an 
Behendigkeit und Feuer des Geistes, an Grossmut sogar, an Entschlos- 
senheit und Standhaftigkeit iibertreffen wir sie unleugbar; und ich 
modchte den Mann sehen, der den Mut hatte, zu thun oder zu leiden, was 
eine Frau zu thun oder zu leiden fahig ist.” (Ag., XIV, p. 207.) 

12 Tbid., p. 206. 

18 Ibid., p. 207; also D.N.L., v. 54, Aristipp, I, p. 116. 

14 4g., XIV, p. 207. 

15 D.N.L., v. 54, Aristipp, pp. 116-118, 
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death from the Leucadian rocks for the love of a Phaon, and 
yet she is fully aware of the fact that the association with a 
man was a thousand times more agreeable to her than the com- 
pany of Greek sisters. And she can see the reason for it in 
nothing else than the very low level of woman’s intellectual 
equipment.1¢ 

Greek education—and one might as well substitute “German” 
for the word “Greek,”—says Lais, is little concerned in the 
development of woman’s soul. Women are raised to become 
housewives. The Greek man expects from his wife no other 
qualification than the ability to bear beautiful children, to 
manage her servants, and to attend to her spinning-wheel. If 
she happens to be chaste and modest, avoids looking at other 
men, and thinks that the sun rises and sets with her husband, 
then he is very happy and thanks the gods for having granted 
him so virtuous a wife.” But why should he not be satisfied? 
asks Lais. He does not have to see his wife much and can 
easily escape the boredom of her highly uninteresting company. 
Should he feel a desire for more attractive association with 
women, he can either keep a companion outside of wedlock 
or spend his free time in the house of hetairas. And one 
really must not wonder why man should seek his diversion 
outside his home and family. How can one expect him to find 
interest in the prattle of a wife who outside of her associations 
with ignorant servants or gossipy cousins and neighbors has 
no other contact with the world ??8 

Similar views are entertained by Hipparchia in Krates und 
Hipparchia: “. . . dass ich den Gedanken hasse, mich in das 
Gynaceon irgend eines Mannes zu einem Webstuhl, einem 
Spinnrocken und einem Dutzend Magden einsperren zu lassen, 
um unter einer ehrenvollen Benennung im Grunde weder mehr 

16 D.N.L., v. 54, Aristipp, I, p. 87. 


17 Jdem. 
18 Jbid., p. 88. 
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noch weniger als die gesetzmassige Beischlaferin eines Mannes 
zu sein, der mir in den ersten zwei oder drei Monaten, mit 
einer Zudringlichkeit, die ich ftir Liebe nehmen miisste, das 
Recht abgekauft zu haben glauben witirde, mich mein ganzes 
ubriges Leben durch, der Unterhaltung mit mir selbst, der 
Kinderstube und den Geschaften einer Oberschaffnerin seines 
Hauses zu iiberlassen, unbekiimmert, ob die Erfiillung dieser 
Pflichten zur Befriedigung meiner wesentlichsten Triebe hin- 
teichend sei oder nicht. Unsere griechischen Manner sind, 
nach dem Beispiel der morgenlandischen, seit undenklichen 
Zeiten gewohnt, den einzigen Vorzug, den die Natur ihnen 
vor uns zugetheilt hat, die Starke ihrer Knochen und Sehnen 
zu unsrer Unterdriickung zu missbrauchen, und uns in Schran- 
ken einzuzwangen, worin die Entwicklung unsrer edelsten 
Krafte beinahe unméglich ist. Wie? Hat Prometheus den 
gottlichen Funken nicht auch in unsre Brust gesenkt? Oder 
hat er (wie der Dichter Simonides fabelt) unsre Seelen nur 
von Katzen Hunden, Affen, Schweinen und andern Thieren 
gestohlen ??° 

But what of the woman whom Mother Nature had endowed 
with all the gifts to please, the woman whose mind does not 
allow itself to be wedged into the limited sphere of domestic 
routine? Shall she sacrifice her life’s happiness to the 
demands of a time-worn custom of the land, or shall she pur- 
chase her freedom of will and independence of action at the 
price of being classed as an outcast? Lais does not hesitate 
to choose the fate of a hetaira, because only as such has she 
the opportunity to develop her individuality. And, in 
Aristipp’s opinion, Lais makes no mistake; for it is not the 
class that lends dignity to the individual, but the individual 
that ennobles the class.?1_ Besides, no class is immune, main- 


19H, X., p. 3. Brief 2. 
20D.N.L., v. 54, Aristipp, I, p. 88. 21 Tbid., p. 86. 
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tains Lais, against certain preconceived opinions and preju- 
dices. Why, even the honorable and worthy matrons are 
generally spoken of as stupid geese and magpies; or if they 
happen to be clever enough, they are considered hypocrites 
who spend their days and nights in doing nothing but seeking 
ways and means of deceiving their husbands and thus enjoying 
both the free privileges of the despised hetairas and the respect 
which is due the married woman.?? 

A woman who wants to maintain her independence must 
look upon the male sex as upon a hostile power with which 
she must never enter into peaceful and sincere relations unless 
she be prepared to sacrifice her welfare. The reason why 
woman should adopt this hostile attitude toward: man is clear 
enough when one considers the shameful treatment accorded 
her by him all through the ages of history.?* 

Social conventions have brought about a truce between the 
sexes, but in reality this apparent peace offers men only another 
way of continuing warfare. Since laws prohibit men the use 
of their muscles in the subjugation of women, they succeed in 
ensnaring them by their mendacious flattery and caresses.?4 
A very sensitive nature, a vivid imagination, and a too sympa- 
thetic heart are on the one side the noblest part of woman’s 
character ; but on the other they are the very things that cause 
her undoing. Through their tenderness and magnanimity they 
fall an easy prey to men’s wiles.” 

Nature has endowed every creature with a weapon for 
defence. Woman’s only protection in this struggle of the 
sexes is her beauty, but unfortunately it has proved to be a 
two-edged sword because it is never granted with the under- 


22 Aristipp, I, p. 89. 
23 [bid., p. 116. 
24 Tbid., p. 117. 
25 Ag., XIV, p. 208. 
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standing how to use it advantageously.” In order to regain 
her independence and at the same time retain her influence 
over man, woman must first of all conceive an exalted opinion 
of the dignity of her own sex and then devote all her energies 
to the development of her spiritual faculties.2?7 To attempt 
the liberation of the entire female sex is out of the question, 
but every woman should try at least individually to contribute 
to the uplift of as many of her sisters as she is able to reach.?® 
The woman who in addition to her external charms possesses 
also a superior mind, the woman who can appeal not only to 
the sensuous but also to the spiritual side of man, the woman 
who can assist him in his daily occupation by her excellent 
judgment and cheer him in his distress by her wit and humor, 
such a woman is destined to rule over hearts in human 
society.2® “Slave or free, a beautiful woman who knows her 
power and also how to use it is a queen wherever she happens 
to be.’’8° 

26 D.N.L., v. 54, Aristipp, p. 117. 

27 Ag., XIV, p. 209. 

28 Tbid., p. 208. 


29 Ibid., p. 211. 
30 Ibid., p. 223. 


CHAPTER VI 
EDUCATION OF WOMAN 


Wieland fell in line with those of his contemporariest who 
advocated an education for woman as a necessary means for 
her social and moral uplift. He demanded equal rights with 
men “for that sex which nature and our social constitution 
have brought into the tenderest and closest relationship with 
us ... so that half of humanity ... may be freed from a 
humiliating and oppressive condition of slavery and reinstated 
into the whole dignity which is due it.’”? 

Wieland attacked the problem of woman’s education as 
early as 1758 in his Theages. But here he still sees the achieve- 
ment of perfection for woman in the beauty of her soul and 
the charm of her character. He thinks it a great misfortune 
that these “Grazien,” which are an inherent part of woman’s 
nature, are being destroyed by the force of a wrong bringing- 
up: “Lehrt man uns das,” says Aspasia in Theages, “was 
wir sein sollen? Man tberlasst eine Natur, die der sorgfaltig- 
sten Pflege bedarf, sich selbst und dem Zufall, und dann 
ktinstelt man, wenn wir schon verdorben sind, so lange an uns, 
bis wir uns selbst nicht mehr gleich sehen. Glauben Sie mir 
Nicias, ich habe die liebenswiirdigsten Kinder gesehen, die 
stissesten Cherubimsgesichter, aus welchen eine Seele lachelte, 
die jeder moralischen Schonhe:t fahig war und in weniger als 
fiinfzehn Jahren waren sie—in eine Gattung htibscher Affen 
ausgeartet——Dieses kann unsere Erziehung.’ 


1Cf, Chap. I, pp. 12-13. 
2H., XXXV, p. 231, “Vorrede zu der allgem. Damenbibliothek.” 


8 P.A., I, 2, p. 433, Theages. 
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Gradually, however, Wieland comes to the conclusion that 
beauty and grace are not .the prime requisites for perfection 
and he lays all the emphasis on culture and education. “Die 
Schonheit,” Aspasia said to Danae in Agathon, “ist ein vortreff- 
licher Firnis, um den Vorztigen des Geistes und den Talenten 
einen hdheren Glanz zu geben, aber nichts ist gewisser als dass 
. .. die Vorziige eines durch Kenntnisse, Philosophie und 
Geschmack aufgeklarten, verfeinerten Geistes, verbunden mit 
den Reizungen eines schimmernden Witzes und eines gefalligen 
Umgangs hinlanglich sind, um die unbedeutendste Figur iiber 
jedes belebte Venusbild, dem diese innere Quelle mannigfaltiger 
und nie veralternder Reize mangelt, triumphieren zu machen.’ 
He could make this statement on very good authority from his 
own experience with Julie von Bondeli, of whom he says in his 
Amadis: 


“, .. K6nnen wir doch getrost uns auf die Erfahrung beziehen, 
Dass, wenn ein hassliches Madchen es einmal so weit gebracht, 
Und sich durch geistige Schénheit, geheime Sympathien, 

Durch Witz und reizenden Umgang und unverwandtes Bemithen, 
Gefallig zu sein, zur Dame von einem Herzen gemacht, 

Dass dann die Leidenschaft, worin wir fiir sie glithen, 

Das Starkste ist, was man sich denken kann.” 5 


Wieland combatted the old fashioned idea of woman’s edu- 
cation which forbade her going beyond the mechanical knowl- 
edge of the catechism, a few Aesopian fables, and the ability 
to scribble a few necessary items in her daily marketing list. 
In Krates und Hipparchia he introduces with very subtle sar- 
casm the heroine’s aunt Leokonoe as the representative of this 
conservative view. She strenuously opposes her niece’s asser- 
tion of her independence by saying: “I never liked to see you 
find more pleasure in books, which we women do not under- 


4 Ag., XIV, p. 210. . 
5H. XVI, p. 169, Amadis, 18, f. 
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stand, than in working at the spinning wheel. In our grand- 
mothers’ time, girls had enough education when they knew 
half a dozen Aesopian fables from memory and could write 
in a legible hand their daily marketing memorandum. The less 
a girl saw and heard, the less she asked, the better she was 
thought to have been brought up; and no honorable matron in 
the whole of Attica ever dared to dream of being on an equal 
footing with her husband or to complain about subjugation, 
because law and customary tradition have since time imme- 
morial granted us a separate gynaceon, where we alone rule.’ 

Wieland missed no opportunity of contributing to what 
might raise the educational standards of women, and he lent 
full support to any undertaking which had in view the im- 
provement of woman’s condition.’ In his preface to the 
Damenbibliothek, written in Weimar, September 30, 1785, he 
says that he is happy to help the editor in his undertaking for 
the moral and cultural uplift of woman, “since nothing could 
be more pleasant to me than to devote part of my time to the 
sex which I shall honor and love as long as I am capable of 
loving anything and whose service has been my most ardent 
desire from my earliest youth.”® 

When he made Sophie La Roche’s first novel public, though 
she had enjoined upon him the strictest secrecy about it, he 
apologized to her “for not having been able to resist the desire 
to present all virtuous mothers and all amiable daughters of 
our nation with such a work: for it seemed to me best suited 
to promote among your sex, and even among my own, wisdom 
and virtue, the sole great merits of mankind, the only sources 
of true happiness.’ 

©, -X, p. 85, Brief 3... 

7H., XXXV, p. 236, “Uber weibliche Bildung,” I. 

8 Ibid., p. 237. 


® Geschichte des Frl. von Sternheim. Weidmanns Erben u. Reich, 
1771, hersg. von Wieland. In der Vorrede. 
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According to Wieland an enlightened and civilized nation 
ought not to question whether women, “our mothers, wives, 
sisters, and daughters,” are entitled to share in the national 
culture and to derive the benefits therefrom the same as man.*° 
Nor should it be a question of woman’s capacity to vie with 
man, for it has been proven time and again that women are not 
inferior to men in reasoning power and understanding.** 

Already in the preface to his works of 1759 he has gone so 
far as to assert the superior critical judgment of women with 
regard to literary productions. Scholars, he thinks, are rarely 
good and reliable judges of poetical works. He prefers the 
opinion of men of the world and of experience, but more par- 
ticularly that of the “fair sex,’ many of whom are called upon 
to decide what should please, for nature itself has made them 
the model of everything that is beautiful and charming... 
Their delicacy of feeling, vividness of imagination, and fine 
grasp of what is beautiful, sublime and great makes them 
capable of enjoying the works of genius and of determining 
their actual value.’ 

The real question is how far woman should go in her search 
after knowledge and education. Wieland thinks that the very 
nature of woman, together with her sphere of activity, points 
out the limits beyond which her desire for culture and knowl- 

10H, XXXV, p. 233, “Uber weibliche Bildung,” I. 

11 Tdem. 

12 P.A., I, 3, p. 89. F. Schlegel expressed similar sentiments when he 
says: “Vielleicht hat man den Weibern allen philosophischen Geist 
abgesprochen, weil ihnen der systematische Geist fehlt. .. . Aber in der 
Gabe die zartesten Laute der Natur innig vernehmen und rein mitteilen 
zu konnen ...im dunklen Geftihl des Richtigen tibertreffen vielleicht 
Frauen, die unverdorben und zum Guten und Schonen gebildet sind viele 
Manner.” (F. Schlegel, seine pros. Jugendschr., I, herausg. v. J. Minor, 
“Uber die Diotima,” p. 63.) According to O. Walzel, Schlegel’s studies 
in this regard take their initiative from Wieland, in whose periodicals he 


published his early classical studies. (H. Gschwind: Friih-Romantik, 
p. 47.) 
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edge should not go.* He would rather have no line drawn 
restricting woman’s entry into the realm of learning, particu- 
larly when she feels herself fitted for it and has no domestic 
duties to attend to. But on the whole he would like to see her 
take up those studies which would tend directly to make her 
“wiser, lovelier, and happier.’’* 

Woman is by nature called upon. to become a wife and 
mother. Her ability to educate her children grows naturally 
enough in the same proportion as her enlightenment, practical 
knowledge, and nobility of sentiment increase. Since woman 
really gives her sons their start in education she ought not to 
be ignorant of the national and political conditions of her coun- 
try. Otherwise, how is she to inculcate in her child the noble 
feelings of patriotism and love for the nation of which he is a 
part P25 

Following the general tendency of his time, to diffuse knowl- 
edge among the female sex by providing woman with the 
corresponding educational means, Wieland also encouraged 
special publications for women, like the Allegemeine Damen- 
brbliothek,*® edited by K. L. Reinhold, who later became his 
son-in-law, and the Historischer Kalendar fiir Damen under 
the editorship of Schiller.27 

In introducing the second annual number of Schiller’s his- 
torical almanac to the reading public, Wieland emphasizes its 
unique importance and foremost place among the publications 


13 H., XXXV, “Uber weibl. Bildung,” I, p. 234. 

14 Idem. 

"18 J bid., “Uber weibl. Bildung,” II, pp. 242-243. 

16 [bid., “Uber weibl. Bildung,” I, p. 237. Wieland helped with his 
experience as an editor and supervised the work. Of the Allg. Damen- 
bibliothek, which appeared in the years 1786-1789, six volumes in all were 
published. Wieland wrote the prefaces to these volumes. Cf. H., XXXV, 
p. 231, note of the editor. 

17 [bid., “Uber weibl. Bildung,” II, p. 238. 
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of its kind. The purpose of it, he argues, is not to entertain 
women by frivolities, but‘ to enlighten them, to improve their 
understanding, and to ennoble their character.* He main- 
tains that at a time when woman is admitted to share unre- 
strictedly in the national culture, she should not be merely 
satisfied with cultivating her domestic virtues and social quali- 
fications. The perfection of her soul also gives her the right 
to share with man the interest in and love for the fatherland. 
Women are, therefore, to learn to consider themselves as part- 
ners in the national association and as members of the political 
body of which they form a part.1*° The poet is indignant at 
the fact that so many women, even of the higher classes, are 
completely ignorant of the history of their own country, while 
they are well informed on that of other lands. What makes 
the disgrace still greater is that German women are ashamed 
of being called Germans and look down upon everything that 
German literature, art or industry have produced.2° He there- 
fore calls upon the representative men of the nation to unite 
their efforts towards the promotion of a more patriotic spirit 
among women by emphasizing above all the great national af- 
fairs and by making German themes such as language and his- 
tory the object of their literary discussion.?* 


18H, XXXV, “Uber weibl. Bildung,” II, pp. 238-239. 

19 “Die Ausbildung ihrer Seelen giebt ihnen ein Recht, sich auch als 
Genossen der Nationalverbindung, als Glieder des politischen Korpers, 
dem sie angehoren zu betrachten und neben den Gesinnungen und Tugen- 
den, welche ihre besondere Bestimmung in dem engeren hauslichen 
Kreise der Familienverhaltnisse erfordert, auch die hdhern Gesinnungen 
der Vaterlandsliebe und der Theilnehmung am allgemeinen Wohle des 
Ganzen in ihrem Masse mit uns zu theilen.” (H.. XXXV, “Uber weib- 
liche Bildung,” II, p. 242.) 

20 Tbid., p. 243. 

21 Idem. 


CHAPTER VII 


WIELAND’S CONCEPTION OF LOVE 


Wieland has rightly been designated as the poet and philoso- 
pher of love,* for the love motive is the deep current that runs 
through all his works. The poet is well aware of this fact and 
feels himself called upon to give us his reason for it. Thus in 
Gandalin he justifies himself by saying: 


“Schon wieder von Liebe und ewig von Liebe! 
Jawohl! Was war auch unterm Mond 

Wohl mehr der Rede wert als Liebe? 

Und unterm Mond und iiberm Mond 

Was anders ist’s als Liebe und Liebe, 

Was tiberall atmet, wirkt und webt 

Und alles bildet, alles belebt ? 


* * * * * * * 
Du selbst, O Tugend, du héchste Hoh 


Der Menschenseele, was bist du, als Liebe, 
Du Gott in uns? .. .”2 


In Oberon (1780) love is the soother of all suffering, the 
blissful rapture of wedded souls: 


“O Liebe, stisses Labsal aller Leiden 
Der Sterblichen. Du wonnevoller Rausch 
Vermahlter Seelen! Welche Freuden 
Sind deinen gleich. . . .”3 


1In his Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, IV, Bd., pp. 322-323, G. G. 
Gervinus says: “Wieland fihrte die Zeit in diesen Dichtungen einen 
Schritt weiter, er ward der Dichter und Philosoph der Liebe. . . . Wie- 
land gab der Poesie einen Gegenstand wieder, ohne welchen sie in der 
neuen Zeit nicht bestehen konnte.” 

2H., IV, p. 151, Gandalin, Prolog. 

3H., V, p. 109, Oberon, V, Str. 41. 
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On another occasion, in Der goldene Spiegel (1772), he 
speaks of love as being the soul of life and the source of the 
most beautiful inspiration. Through it a sort of direct connec- 
tion between the soul and the divine is established.* It is 
the wonderful instinct which nature has destined to be the 
mainspring of individual and general happiness. Through 
love man receives the noble name of husband and father, love 
concentrates his sympathetic inclinations upon a wife, who is 
part of his own self and upon the children, in whom he sees 
his own life rejuvenated and reproduced.5 

Wieland attributes also a great deal of importance to the 
love instinct of man in its bearing on the cultural development 
of mankind.* “Love,” he says, “is without doubt the best and 
most beneficial of all our instincts. It is the true soul of man. 
It ennobles all his sentiments and sets all his energies in mo- 
tion.”’ It fires not only man’s courage to dare the utmost, but 
it also inspires the gentlest woman to submit smilingly to an 
ordeal of suffering which would cause man to shrink back in 
horror. Without love man would have nothing to do but to 
eat, sleep, and reproduce the species, like any other animal.® 
Even the gods could not get along without the cheering pres- 
ence of Cupid. In Der verklagte Amor (1774) the god of love 
is solemnly banished from the Olympian fields because of his 
mischievous encroachments upon the liberties of his divine 
brethren. But before long his very accusers clamor for his 


4H., XIX, p. 65. 
5 H., XIX, p. 64, Der goldene Spiegel. 
6 Pp.A., I, 7, p. 366, Koxkox und Kikequetzel. 
7 Ibid., p. 352. 
8 “Die Lieb’ entflammt im Manne Heldengluth, 
Das Moglichste zu thun, das Aeusserste zu wagen; 
Die Liebe giebt dem sanften Weibe Muth, 
Was Manner schauern macht, mit Lacheln zu ertragen.” (H., XII, 
p. 213, Clelia u. Sinnibald.) 
*P.A., I, 7, p. 352, Koxkox u. Kikequetzel. 
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recall, realizing that without him life is but a dreary and mo- 
notonous shuffle.?° 

Love, even if it be illusory, proves a source of great happi- 
ness and sweet memories in the evening of one’s life, no mat- 
ter whether the lovers had been united or gone apart: 


“O Zauberei der ersten Liebe! 

Noch jetzt, da schon zum Abend sich 
Mein Leben neigt, begliickst du mich! 
Du Gotterstand der ersten Liebe! 
Was hat dies Leben, das dir gleicht, 
Du schéner Irrtum schoner Seelen?” 11 


The cynical irony with which he had derided all love rela- 
tions during the period of his connection with the circle at 
Warthausen’ gives way to a more serious and loftier tone, 
that condemns his former attitude and thus proves that the 
frivolous productions of the Biberach period were only a tem- 
porary aberration and a reaction from the exploded enthusi- 
asm of his youth. 


“Verachte, Psyche, der Bacchanten, 

Und Satyrn Hohn! Geneuss der sel’gen Schwirmerei 
Des goldenen Traums, der uns zu Anverwandten 

Der Gotter macht! Lass kalte Sykophanten 
Beweisen, dass er Tauschung sei, 

Und glaube du, Gltickselige, der Stimme 

Des Engels, der in Deinem Busen wohnt!” 13 


But Wieland had become a rationalist, and rationalism 
recognizes no love which is either the expression of sentimen- 
tal and morbid impulses or the passionate manifestation of a 
strong vitality. That sort of love is not in harmony with the 


10D.N.L., Vol. 51, pp. 122-161, Der verklagte Amor. 
11 H., XII, p. 10, Die erste Liebe. 

12 Cf. Chap. III. 

13 H., XII, p. 13, Die erste Liebe. 
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demands of reason and is therefore made light of by the repre- 
sentatives of rationalism.‘ 

Thus Wieland in Pandora also demands moderation in love, 
saying: “Es ist mit den Leidenschaften wie mit allem in der 
Welt—Wenig schadt wenig—Zu viel ist immer ungesund; und 
Wasser, das gut zu trinken ist, taugt nicht in den Schuhen.’’* 
He advises those who cannot be masters of their passion to 
avoid the object of their infatuation or to flee from her side: 

“Die Flucht ist sicherlich 
(Das Unterliegen ausgenommen) 


Der einzige Weg, aus einem Streit 
Mit Amorn leidlich wegzukommen.” 16 


Passions, in general, according to Agathodamon, are to men 
what winds are to the boat. Without them no ship could ac- 
complish a voyage of any importance. But the skipper must 
know how to get them under his control if he does not wish 
to be driven off his course or wrecked on the reefs.17 Young 
people of both sexes will always feel attracted toward one an- 
other and will manifest a desire to communicate with each 
other; but, this being the case, they must not allow passion to 
get the better of their reason, lest they lose their freedom and 
become slaves to the person they love. The only means of 
salvation for such people is to avoid being idle and to occupy 
themselves with the preparation for a good and wholesome 
hte 

There are different varieties of love and it is not quite im- 
possible to develop an attachment for two or three persons at 

14 Touaillon, pp. 149-150, 435. So, for instance, Sophie La Roche de- 
mands moderation in love by saying in her Rosalie und Cleberg, p. 437: 
“May Heaven guard every woman against a strong and lasting passion.” 

18 H., XXIX, p. 212, Pandora. 

16 Ilid., IV, Gandalin, pp. 160, 203; also Ag., V. Buch, p. 137. 


17 H., XXIII, p. 33, Agathodémon. 
18 49., IX. Buch, p. 280. 
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the same time without really becoming guilty of faithlessness 
toward any of them. A person may thus inspire the kind of 
desire one experiences for a well prepared meal. This is, 
however, purely the appetite of the animal, love of the senses, 
with the heart having no part in it. On the other hand, there 
is the harmony and secret kinship of the souls, an affection 
springing from sympathy, intelligible only to the one who 
has experienced such a feeling himself. It is love which par- 
takes more of the spirit than of the senses. But the love which 
affects senses, heart, and soul at the same time is the strongest 
and most beautiful, yet the most dangerous of all passions.’® 

Sexual love is by no means degrading, for it is part of our 
nature. We must seek only to free it from all lower impulses 
and this we can accomplish by the sense of beatity. Thus in 
Musarion we read: 


“, « Das Schone kann allein 


Der Gegenstand unserer Liebe seyn. 

Die grosse Kunst ist nur vom Stoffe es abzuscheiden. 
Der Weise fiihlt. Diess bleibt ihm stets gemein 

Mit allen anderen Erdensohnen. 

Doch diese stiirzen sich vom kOrperlichen Sch6énen 
Geblendet, in den Schlamm der Sinnlichkeit heinein 
Indessen wir daran, als einen Wiederschein, 

Ins Urbild selbst zu schauen, uns gewohnen.” 2° 


It is a mark of real love that it is happy and satisfied with 
the slightest token of affection from the beloved person. He 
who in the moment when his beloved grants him the privilege 
of the first kiss yearns for a greater happiness cannot say that 
he really loves.?4 

19 “Allein diejenige, worin jene beiden sich ineinander mischen, die 
Liebe, welche die Sinne, den Geist und das Herz zugleich bezaubert, die 
heftigste, die reizendste und gefahrlichste aller Leidenschaften, war ihm 
noch unbekannt.” (Ag., IV, p. 127.) 


20 P.A., I, 7, pp. 188-189, Musarion.. 
21 4g., V. Buch, p. 129. 
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It is quite in line with this philosophy when Wieland shows 
himself indulgent toward.victims of love. Thus having had 
his various experiences with all types of women, he always 
tries to understand the feminine soul and is not so ready to 
condemn woman’s weaknesses in affairs of the heart as the 
strict moralists are likely to be: “das Herz kann schuldos sein, 
indem der Sinn verirrt,”?? and elsewhere, “Irren und Fehlen— 
es sind schlimme Gebrechen—aber wer kann sich davon 
freisprechen ?”’28 ‘ 

In picturing the amorous relationship between Agathon and 
Danae he takes the opportunity to direct his sarcasm at the 
prudes of his time and to read them a lesson in the ethics of 
love. He is not at all convinced that the women who unhesi- 
tatingly condemn Danae for her weakness in yielding to 
Agathon would act differently under similar conditions. Peo- 
ple are too readily inclined to make a virtue of necessity. Thus 
a woman who has passed the bloom of her youth or one who 
cannot boast of a very attractive figure surely has no right to 
glory in a virtue that has never been put to a test. 

In comparing Danae’s and Psyche’s love for Agathon he 
does not wish tn make the latter appear as an ideal of virtue 
at the expense of the former. It was not any particular merit 
of Psyche’s that she herself was pure and undefiled. It was 
rather a natural consequence of her youth and circumstances. 
“Was it Danae’s fault?” asks the poet, “that she had not been 
brought up in Delphi, or that the emotions of her youthful 
heart were appealed to by an Alcibiades and not by an 
Agathon?’?5 Wieland therefore wishes to persuade those 


22 P.A., I, 7, p. 59, Idris und Zenide, II, 62. 

78 H., XXXII, p. 234, Unterredungen mit dem Pfarrer * * *, Wie- 
land’s sympathy for the fallen woman whose errors were due more to 
an unfortunate combination of circumstances than to weakness of char- 
acter, brings him nearer to the writers of modern realism. 

24 4g., V. Buch, p. 148. 25 Tbid., IX, pp. 271-272. 
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young ladies who are destined by nature to make men happy, 
to be more generous and charitable wherever the moral repu- 
tation of one of their sisters is concerned. He advises them 
not to boast too much of their innocence nor rely on their 
strength of character in matters of the heart, but always to be 
on their guard and to remember one thing: no man, however 
deserving of a woman’s love, is worthy enough that she should 
lose on his account her equanimity and peace of mind. 

The same sentiment is also voiced in Araspes and Panthea 
by one of the slave girls: “What joys hast thou to offer me, O 
Cupid? What sweet torments, pleasing pains, voluptuous 
sighs, amorous trifling, and whatever else can charm the frivo- 
lous souls of giddy maids? Should I sacrifice the sweet peace 
of a maiden heart and noble liberty, the soul of life, for such 
froth? Should I sell my happy days to presumptuous man? 
Shall my contentment depend on his smiles? Shall I make 
the slave who grovels at my feet master of myself? No, sweet 
Cupid, at such high price I shall not purchase thy joys.’’7 

There is only one condition under which maidens may listen 
to the pleadings of love: “When virtue and wisdom in tender 
sympathy lead in fair Hymen, then your hearts may yield to 
the sweet persuasion and be filled with sacred love, the source 
of life and domestic happiness.”?8 

True love makes one modest”® and is just as careful to enjoy 
its happiness in quiet as false and flirtatious love seeks to make 
a great noise about it.*° True love does not necessarily spring 
from passion. Very frequently it comes from a calm and 
sympathetic attitude of one person toward another who hap- 
pens to be in a condition of deep affliction. A woman’s sym- 


26 [bid., V, p. 149. 

27 P.A., I, 3, p. 76, Araspes und Panthea. 
28 P.A., I; 3, pp. 76-77. 

29 Ag., VI, p. 172. 

30 Tbid., p. 155. 
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pathetic interest in’a man’s misfortune will often awaken a 
strong affection in this man’s heart for his comforting com- 
panion. Thousands of happy anid lasting love affairs take their 
origin from such deliberate relationships between men and 
women.** 

Only love that is based on complete harmony of character 
and on a mutual trust and esteem leads to a happy union that 
will be enduring even after the enchantment of the first infatu- 
ation is dispelled.*2 Love, however, that lacks these founda- 
tions is only a sweet fruit from the garden of the gods: “It 
wastes away in the same proportion as it is enjoyed .. . but 
no matter how long it may last it will have to end some time.’”?* 

The same philosophy was advanced by him earlier in Die 
erste Liebe: 


“.. glaubest du, der hohe Wonnestand 

Der ersten Schwarmerei, er werde dauern kénnen? 
Wie gerne wollt’ ich dir den siissen Irrtum génnen! 
Doch leben wir nicht unterm Mond? 

Was bleibt vom Los der Sterblichkeit verschont? 
Im Zauberlande der Ideen, 

Da gab’ ich zu! Allein in unsrer Welt, 

In dieser Werktagswelt, wo bloss vom langen Stehen 
Selbst der Koloss von Rhodus endlich fallt, 

Wird, glaube mir, solange sie noch halt 

Nichts Unvergangliches gesehen. 

Da hilft kein Reiz, kein Talisman! 

Der Zauber Idst sich auf !—Wir essen 
(Verschlingen oft und thun nicht wohl dran) 

Die stisse Frucht, und mitten in dem Wahn 

Des neuen Gotterstands, dem magischen Vergessen 
Der Menschheit, werden uns die Augen aufgethan. 
So wie die Seele sich—dem Leibe 

Zu nahe macht, weg ist die Zauberei! 

Die Gottin sinkt herab—zum Weibe, 

Der Halbgott wird—ein Mann.” 34 


31 4g., VI, p. 173. 

32-D.N.L., vol. 55, Aristipp, Buch 3, pp. 123-124. 
33 Menander und Glycerion, Cotta ed., p. 207. 
84H, XII, p. 15, Die erste Liebe. 
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During his whole life Wieland puzzled over the complicated 
problem of sex relations; he advanced his theories on the sub- 
ject and offered solutions which on the whole coincided with 
the rationalistic philosophy of life. But as he grew older and 
the younger generation brought forth entirely new ideas in this 
regard, he fell in with the trend of his time and treated the 
question from the new point of view. Thus, when the roman- 
ticists, particularly Friedrich Schlegel in his Lucinde, argued 
against the soundness and the morality of marriage (as it was 
practiced at that time), and considered a free and voluntary 
union between the sexes as the only moral substitute for what 
they regarded as “Konkubinatehen,”*> Wieland, too, although 
now over seventy years old, took up the problem of free love 
and made the Greek comedian Menander and the hetaira 
Glycerion the eloquent exponents of it. In Menander und 
Glycerion (1803) neither the hero nor the heroine believes in 
the stability and the constancy of love,?* Menander is con- 
vinced that no matter how great the charms and virtues of 
women may be, they will never cure man of his fickleness and 
the greediness of the senses. Love for a woman, therefore, is 
a mere delusion like anything else, and only the feelings of the 
moment are the true and real thing. Glycerion, on her part, 
thinks that man and woman are about the most opposite and 
the most discordant creatures on God’s earth. They never 
really have the same conception or sentiment about any one 
thing, they can never understand each other nor be in harmony 

35 For a discussion of Schlegel’s opinions and those of Fichte and 
Schleiermacher, which were even more radical, see O. F. Walzel, Dt. 
Romantik, 4 ed., Bd. I, pp. 61-65. 

36 As early as 1772, in Diogenes v. Sinope, the poet is not quite sure 
whether love can last forever: “Ob es eine ewige Liebe gibt? Das weiss 
ich nicht. So viel ist gewiss, dass es unbesonnen ware einander ewige 
Liebe zu schworen, so geneigt man dazu mit sechzehn Jahren ist. Aber 


ewige Liebe schworen, nein, meine Kinder, ich will euch keinen Anlass 
geben einander desto eher iiberdriissig zu werden.” (P.A,, I, p. 305.) 
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for any length of time. It would be preposterous to bind two 
such different beings together by the magic ring of love. Be- 
sides, love ceases to be love as soon as it is deprived of its free- 
dom. The law has no right to mingle in the affairs of the 
heart. Marriage has absolutely nothing to do with love. Mar- 
riage is only a civil contract, safeguarded by the advantages 
that it carries with it. To change love into such a contract 
means to degrade love.*” 

Menander agrees with Glycerion in this respect, maintaining 
that the institution of marriage was once indispensable for the 
foundation of the first civil communities, and it will always 
remain an important and necessary means of keeping the lower 
classes of people in good order and discipline. However, this 
disciplinary expediency is entirely superfluous when it is a 
question of highly cultured people, who surely need no such 
method of coercion. How long two people ought to live united 
is entirely dependent on the duration of their mutual love. 
Whether it is to last for life or only for a short while, whether 
two lovers are to be separated by death or by their own free 
will ought really not to be the concern of the State.?8 

In reading this harangue against marriage we might easily 
be tempted to accuse Wieland of hypocrisy and duplicity, 
knowing as we do that practically through all of his work he 
advocated marriage and family life as the basis of all human 
happiness. But we need only take a glance at Krates und 
Hiipparchia, the charming little novel that was published imme- 
diately after Menander und Glycerion, in order to understand 
what Wieland really meant by giving us this impassioned ac- 
count of views and sentiments that were so much in vogue at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

In Menander und Glycerion he presents to us two extraordi- 


37 Menander und Glycerion, p. 174. 
38 Idem, 
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nary, independent individuals who believe that cultured people 
can easily dispense with the marriage vow in affairs of the 
heart. Glycerion is convinced that a love relation which is 
freed from all restraints of the law is more likely to endure: 
“Jetzt da ich frei bin,” she says to Menander, “fallt mir gar 
nicht ein, dass ich jemals aufhoren kénnte dich eben so innig 
zu lieben wie jetzt... . Was ist gegen ein solches durch 
Freiheit zugleich veredeltes und befestigtes Bindnis einzu- 
wenden? SBedarf es der Fackel des Hymenaus, um die 
Flamme einer reinen Liebe zu unterhalten?” ** 

Yet in spite of these high sounding words, uttered apparently 
in all earnestness, their infatuation wears off before long and 
they part without being strongly affected by their, separation.*° 

Let us consider on the other hand the counterpart to Menan- 
der und Glycerion, the novel Krates und Hipparchia. Here, 
too, the main characters are highly cultured personalities, 
Krates the cynic philosopher, and Hipparchia the daughter of 
a respected Greek citizen. Like Glycerion, Hipparchia finds 
fault with marriage. But from her arguments*! we gather 
that it is not marriage as an institution which she condemns, 
but the tyrannical abuses of custom and tradition which led to 
the demoralization of married life. Here again, as in a good 
many instances before, Wieland seizes the opportunity of 
criticizing the deplorable conditions of married life as it ex- 
isted in his time and of picturing it as he wished it to be.*? 

The practical Hipparchia, though she despised the Greek 
Gynaeceon as much as Lais,** had no intention at all of escap- 
ing it by following in the latter’s footsteps: “Das Schlimmste 
indessen, was ich bei meiner Denkart uber diesen Punkt zu 

39 Menander und Glycerion, p. 175. 

40 Ibid., pp. 216-217, 222, 228. 

41 H., X, Brief 2. 


42 Cf. Chap. VIII, pp. 79-80. 
43 Cf. Chap. V, p. 57. 
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befiirchten habe, ware lebenslanglich zu bleiben, was ich bin. 
Es ist nicht was ich wtinsche, muss es aber sein, so werde ich 
mich darein zu finden wissen.”“* Her ideal is the one that 
Wieland expects everyone to have, namely, the foundation of a 
happy home with a husband of her own choice: “Indessen 
gebe ich noch nicht alle Hoffnung auf, tber lang oder kurz, 
durch Vermittlung meines guten Genius an einen Mann zu 
geraten, der fur mich taugt, einen Mann, der es nicht unter 
seiner Wurde halt eine Verbindung auf gleiche Vorteile mit 
min einzugelenss: iy 2 

Thus Wieland refutes his critics who see in him an ardent 
defender of the hetairas.*® Loebell hits the mark exactly 
when he calls attention to this particular novel and says: “Und 
damit ist deutlich ausgesprochen, was der Dichter wollte— 
diejenigen eindringlich widerlegen, welche trotz der iiber 
Danae und Lais gekommenen Nemesis, in ihm einen unbeding- 
ten Apologeten des Hetarenwesens zu sehen meinten.’’7 


44 H., X, p. &, Brief 2. 

45 Idem. 

46 Jahrbuch der Goethe Gesellschaft, I, p. 94; B. Seuffert: “Wieland.” 
47 J. W. Loebell, p. 346. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WIELAND’S CONCEPTION OF MARRIAGE AND 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS 


Domestic happiness was the quintessence of Wieland’s early 
aspiration and of his life after marriage, and domestic happi- 
ness was the ideal which he tried to impress on his time. His 
sentiments in this regard are best voiced in his letter to Leon- 
ard Meister in Zurich. (Weimar, Dec. 28th, 1787.) There he 
says: “In all my adventures of love there was a great deal of 
illusion, but real happiness I have known since the 21st of 
October, 1765, the period of my married life.”2 Wieland’s 
ideal of a wife in theory seems to be the woman who combined 
the intellectual qualities of a cultured Greek lady with the 
domestic virtues of a good woman.? His own case proves, 
however, that in practice he preferred the latter qualifications 
to the former. Dorothea Wieland was at no time her hus- 
band’s intellectual equal, but in his eyes she embodied all the 
nobleness and virtuousness of the sex, which in his estimation 
were the prime requisites for a harmonious union between 
man and woman.* Thus Hipparchia* did not care to marry 
any man until she found the one to whom she was willing to 
become “was ein edles und gutes Weib einem Manne sein 

1A.B., III, p. 390. 

Ibid., p. 379; also A.B., IV, p. 261, letters to his daughter, Charlotte 
Gessner, Dec. 13, 1801, and June 10, 1802. 

2 Tbid., p. 11, letter to Gleim, Nov. 15, 1770. 

3 See Note 1. 

4Cf. Chapter VII, p. 78. 
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kann: Freundin, Geliebte, Gattin, Mutter seiner Kinder, Teil- 
nehmerin seiner Lebensweise und aller seiner Freuden und 
Leiden, Genossin aller seiner Vorztige und Vertraute aller 
seiner Gedanken, kurz, seine treue und unzertrennliche Ge- 
fahrtin durch alle Schicksale des Lebens bis in den Tod.’® 

But an ideal relationship of this kind could only be estab- 
lished if the parties contracting the marriage were absolutely 
free in making their decision for life. Wieland, therefore, 
vigorously disapproved of any arbitrary interference on the 
part of the parents when the marriage of their children was 
concerned. When choosing a husband for his daughter, Wie- 
land maintained, the father should have the fortune of his 
child and not his own in mind. By virtue of his maturer judg- 
ment and greater experience he may be more qualified to 
know who is the right person for her. But in trying to pre- 
vent his daughter from making a possible mistake in this 
regard, he should use discretion and persuasion rather than 
force his own preference on her. The poet probably had in 
mind the fate of his cousin, Sophie Gutermann, who was 
forced by her father to break her engagement with her 
betrothed, Dr. Bianconi, and later influenced to marry 
La Roche. Wieland is opposed to marriages where there is 
a too great discrepancy in the ages of the couple. On several 
occasions he pictures the unpleasant results of such a union, 
as in the relationship between Gangolf and Rosette,’ in that 
of Kalliope and Menecrates;* and it is to be noted that the 
poet himself at the age of 32 did not care to marry a young 
girl.® 

The man who makes up his mind to partake of the bliss 


5 H., X, p. 118, Brief 16. 

6 H., X, Brief 2, pp. 81-82. 

7 H., V, pp. 85-97, Oberon, VI, Ges. 
8 H., XXI, p. 44, Peregrinus Proteus. 
® Cf. Chapter II, p. 21. 
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that family life offers must renounce all the petty pleasures 
of vanity and stop roaming about all the four corners of the 
world.*° For he who spends his days in traveling without 
allowing some of his time to his wife and children may some 
day wake up and find his home-life destroyed. Thus Agatho- 
damon, after his rather exciting experiences with Chrysanthis, 
tries to convince her husband, who left her alone too often, 
that the advantages which he derived from his frequent travels 
were in no way an adequate compensation for the happiness 
that he might find at the side of his wife. 

Wieland wants to have married life encouraged. People 
should not worry too much about the future, for God will 
take care of that. If everybody were trying to look too far 
ahead, we would have no marriages at all.12 The poet sees 
in a growing population one of the most important factors 
for the promotion of the welfare of the state and nation. In 
order to achieve this he advocates suitable marriage laws. 
No one should be allowed to remain unmarried, unless he 
could prove in court that he was afflicted with some bodily 
incapacity, be it hereditary or accidental.1* He recognizes, 
however, another exception: a poet or a man of genius should 
not marry, because he really belongs to the whole world.1* 

It is rather strange that with all his love for his wife and 
his home Wieland should entertain such sentiments. But it 
is quite possible that he carried within him the subconscious 
feeling, perhaps through the result of experience, that domestic 
life, though a bourne of bliss for the average man, is a hin- 
drance to the development of the poetic genius. Exactly the 
same standard he applies to the exceptional woman. In his 


10 A.B., III, p. 270, letter to Gleim, Jan. 8, 1777. 
11 H., XXIII, pp. 58-59, Agathodamon. 

12 A.B., III, p. 270, letter to Gleim, Jan. 8th, 1777. 
13 H., XIX, p. 115, Der goldene Spiegel. 

14D.B., p. 191, letter to Riedel, June 19th, 1768. 
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essay on the famous Anna Maria Schtirmann, he remarks 
“she never entered the state of matrimony, a course which all 
extraordinary persons of her sex ought to pursue.”® How- 
ever, the man who stands alone in the world gets into a certain 
rut from which he can rarely escape. He loses his ambition 
and is satisfied with almost any kind of existence.2® But the 
thought of those whom he loves acts as an incentive for shak- 
ing off this state of inertia. He becomes very anxious about 
the welfare of his family and is not satisfied merely with 
making a living for them, but he strives to make their life as 
pleasant as possible. He works, steadily improves on his work, 
and is happy with any occupation which will bring joy to his 
loved ones.’7 If mankind ever lost this incentive it would 
surely deteriorate to the level of the beast.?® 

Danischmend is too peaceful a man to seek a quarrel with 
anyone, but he has no use for the man who lives for himself. 
Man ought not to be a disinterested spectator in the human 
drama, but he should try to contribute his share within the 

15H, XXXV, p. 346: “... dass unsere Maria... und zwar (wie 
billig alle ausserordentliche Personen ihres Geschlechts thun sollten) in 
dem Stand einer freiwilligen und unbemakelten Jungfrauschaft gelebt 
habe... .” 

16 D.N.L., v. 56, p. 292, Koxrkox und Kikequetzel. 

17 From the following letter it can easily be seen that Wieland iden- 
tified himself with the hero of his novel: “Ich habe nun eine ganz artige 
Nachkommenschaft um mich her, vier Madchen und vier Jungen, alle so 
gesund und munter, gutartig und hoffnungsvoll, jedes in seiner Art, dass 
ich meine Lust und Freude daran habe und mich gerade wegen dessen, 
was die meisten fiir eine grosse Last halten wiirden, fiir einen der 
glucklichsten Sterblichen auf Gottes Erdboden halte. Das Alter iiber- 
schleicht mich ganz unmerklich mitten unter dieser um mich aufsprossen- 
den und aufblithenden jungen Welt. Ich erfahre je langer, je mehr, dass 
alle wahre menschliche Seligkeit innerhalb den Reizen des ehelichen 
hatislichen Lebens liegt. Ich werde immer mehr Mensch und in eben der 
Proportion immer gliicklicher und besser. Arbeiten wird mir Lust, weil 
ich fiir meine Kinder arbeite. . . .” (D.B., p. 162, Brief an Sophie, Wei- 
mar, Feb. 14th, 1781.) 

18 D.N.L,, v. 56, p. 292. 
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limits of his power.*® Perisadelt cannot conceive of an exis- 
tence without her husband and children. Through her married 
life she has come to feel that the happiness of others is a neces- 
sity for her peace of mind.?° So Pervonte wishes for no other 
happiness than 
“Uns lieben, Vastola, und alles um uns her 
Mit unserm Gliick erfreuen und beleben, 


Sei unser Los. Was kénnten wir noch mehr 
Uns wiinschen, oder was die Feen mehr uns geben?” 21 


For Danischmend domestic happiness is the only kind of 
perfect joy that man may find on this earth: “Ich habe noch 
nie einen Menschen mit seinem Dasein unzufrieden, neidisch 
uber andrer Gliick, boshaft und tibelthatig gesehen, der in 
seinem Kabinet, in seiner Kinderstube und in seinem Schlaf- 
zimmer glticklich war ... Ein Mann, der in seinem Hause 
glucklich ist, ist immer ein guter Biirger, ein guter Gesell- 
schafter, ein guter Mensch.”?? The very fact that the ability 
to enjoy domestic happiness is so natural to all human beings 
and requires no artificial aids for its existence is sufficient 
proof that home life is the real source of happiness.?® 

It is through the mouth of Danischmend that Wieland 
attacks celibacy and expresses his keen sympathy with those 
men who possess all the qualifications for sharing in the great- 
est and purest joys of mankind and yet are forced to do without 
them. His heart goes out to the unfortunate women who are 
condemned to eternal sterility: “. . . an die armen, unschul- 
digen Geschopfe, die Gott der allmachtige nach Seel’ und 
Leib zu Muttern erschuf und die der Aberglaube oder eine 
grausame Familienpolitik zum trostlosen Stand ewiger Un- 

19 P.A., I, 10, p. 357. 

20 Tbid., p. 292. 

21 H., XII, p. 78, Pervonte. 


22 P.A., I, 10, p. 342. 
23 Jbid., p. 343. 
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fruchtbarkeit verdammt—an die mag ich gar nicht denken! 
Das Herz im Leibe blutet einem Kerl, der an sie denkt!’’?* 

The woman who gives no heed to the call of nature and 
pursues her happiness in a different direction has a very sad 
awakening after the bloom of her youth has passed. Lais 
realizes too late that she is too far removed from the only true 
road which nature had pointed out to her sex. She had tasted 
to the full everything that life could offer and all there is 
left now is disgust and despair. Motherhood, the only thing 
that still might compensate her for her failure in life, is no 
longer within her reach. “Die arme Frau hat alles, das einzige 
ausgenommen was sie gltucklich hatte machen konnen; und 
dies einzige ist nicht mehr in ihrer Gewalt.’’> 

Motherhood is a magic word for Wieland. It sends a 
strange thrill through his whole being. In the presence of 
motherhood he seems to be overawed and finds no words to 
give expression to his feeling of worship and admiration: 

“, .. 0 welch ein Augenblick! 


Und sieht das holde Weib, mit einem Liebesgotte 
An ihrer Brust, vertieft, verschlungen in ihr Gliick. 


Ihr denen die Natur beim Eingang in dies Leben 

Den tiberschwenglichen Ersatz 

Fur alles andre Gliick, den unverlierbaren Schatz, 

Den alles Gold der Aureng-Zeben 

Nicht kaufen kann, das Beste in der Welt, 

Was sie zu geben hat, und was ins bessre Leben 

Euch folgt, ein fiihlend Herz und reinen Sinn, gegeben, 
Blickt hin und schaut !—Der heil’ge Vorhang fallt !’”” 26 


While the sight of Amanda in Oberon with the new-born 
child at her breast fills the poet with silent awe and causes 
him to gaze at this miracle with respectful admiration, the 

24 Tbid., p. 344, 


25 D.N.L., 55, p. 148, Aristipp. 
26 H., V, p. 137, Oberon, VIII, Str. 79-80. 
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presence of the Christian mother in the midst of her children 
(Peregrinus Proteus) inspires him with an almost unrestrain- 
able desire to kneel down and worship before her or to embrace 
her affectionately. Her whole being seemed to radiate virtue. 
“Without ever having been what one would call a beauty, that 
mixture of poise and modesty, of earnestness and kindness, 
wisdom and simplicity, industry and repose which were 
reflected in her features lent her such a peculiar dignity and 
grace that with all her motherliness . . . there was something 
of the Immaculate and the Vestal Virgin about her.”2? 

In an age when the conception of marriage relations was 
not on a very high moral plane, Wieland insisted on strict, 
lawful monogamy. His novel Koxkox und Ktkequetzel, in 
which he contrasts the blessings of happy married life with 
the sad effect of illicit relations of the sexes, iS a serious 
arraignment of polygamy.* The breaking up of family ties 
results in the corruption and demoralization of society.” 

Fidelity and loyalty between husband and wife and the 
sanctity of the marriage bond are themes which Wieland treats 
over and over again; but-the supreme development of these 
themes is found in Oberon, the apotheosis of conjugal fidelity 
and love. 


“Ein edles Paar in Eins verschmolzner Seelen, 
Das treu der ersten Liebe blieb, 
Entschlossen, eh’ den Tod in Flammen zu erwahlen, 
Als ungetreu zu sein selbst einem Thron zu Lieb’!” 30 


As early as 1759 we hear him sound this note in his Araspes 
und Panthea. Araspes is severely rebuked by Arasambes on 
account of his impure passion for a married woman: “For 


27 H., XXI, p. 145, Peregrinus Proteus. 
28 P.A., I, 7, pp. 355-366. 

29 Tbid., p. 366. 

30 H., V, p. 189, Oberon, XII, 57. 
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remember,” explains Arasambes, “that the bonds which tied 
Panthea and Abradates together are as sacred as the order 
and the eternal harmony of creation. What would become 
of society if these bonds ceased to be sacred and inviolable? 
It would be a brutal multitude without a sense of shame, wild 
and lawless like the savages that roam the Bactrian forests. 
Chaste love, a sweet bourne of domestic happiness, would be 
degraded to the weak desires of a moment .. . the wretch 
who lusts after the sacred beauty of a married woman is a 
wild beast who would break the ties by which nature herself 
has united all mankind into one family.”** And what he 
expressed here so strongly in prose is later repeated in a most 
charmingly flowing verse by Amanda when she pleads for the 
life of her beloved husband: 


“Ich bin sein Weib! Ein Band, das nichts zerreissen kann, 
Ein Band, gewebt im Himmel selber schlinget 
Mein Glick, mein Alles fest an den geliebten Mann.” 32 


But as sacred and inviolable as Wieland expects the mar- 
riage tie to be, he does by no means believe in its indissolubility. 
It is true, love and marriage ought not to be the work of blind 
passion, but of calm deliberation, mutual understanding and 
harmony; nevertheless, a certain element of hazard cannot 
be avoided on either side.** If the union then really proves 
a failure, it should not be continued, but dissolved. Thus in 
Freundschaft und Liebe auf der Probe, where the marriage 
“a quatre” proves a failure, Wieland takes occasion to express 
his belief in sound divorce laws, which he considers a real boon 
to mankind, provided they are not abused.®* 

In order to counteract the evil influences of the times on 

31 P.A., I, 3, pp. 70-71; cf. also 4 g., IV, pp. 100-101. 

32 H., V, p. 187, Oberon, XII, 48. 


33 H., XIII, p. 106, Hexameron. 
84 Tbid., p. 113. 
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family and home-life and to uplift woman spiritually and 
morally by teaching her the proper conduct in her affairs of 
every day, Wieland wrote his essay on “Die Pythagoraischen 
Frauen” for the Historischer Kalendar fur Damen, 1790. 
In this work he touches upon practically every phase of 
woman’s life in regard to her domestic relations. Thus Melissa 
speaks to her friend Klearete about the way in which woman 
ought to dress and counsels simplicity and modesty in her 
attire, for the adornment of a woman who intends to and 
really ought to please only one man consists in her morality 
and not in her dress. “Statt der Schminke diene Dir die 
sch6ne natiirliche R6the, die ein Zeichen der Schamhaftigkeit 
ist, und Rechtschaffenheit, Anstandigkeit, und: Sittsamkeit 
statt goldner Ketten und Edelsteine.” 35 

Periktione raises her protest against luxurious habits, vanity 
and sensuality and maintains that only the woman who is 
superior to all these foibles is capable of bringing joy and 
happiness to her husband, children and friends.*¢ 

Theano discourses on the proper bringing-up of children,3” 
and on the management of the household and the domestics.*® 
For her the essence of a woman’s entire existence is “her com- 
plete devotion to her husband.”® For that reason she is 
willing to overlook a man’s frivolous relations with women 
outside of wedlock. She comforts her friend, Nikostrata, 
who is jealous of her husband’s attentions to a hetaira as 
follows: “It is you whom he really loves when reason is his 
master (wenn die Vernunft Herr tiber ihn ist)—his love 
for the other is only the result of passion. But passion lasts 
merely a short time; one gets tired of it and it vanishes as 

35 H., XXXV, p. 45, “Die Pythagordischen Frauen.” 

36 Tbid., p. 45. 

37 Ibid., pp. 32-34. 


38 Tbid., pp. 37-39. 
39 [bid., p. 40; also cf. Chapter III, p. 37, note 35. 
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fast as it comes. A man would have to be a real good-for- 
nothing who could be ‘captivated by a loose woman for any 
length of time. Be convinced, therefore, that the claim which 
you have upon him, will bring him back to you.” 

Theano’s indulgence with respect to a man’s temporary infi- 
delity towards his wife does not mean, however, that Wieland 
condoned such conduct. The numerous instances! in which 
he emphasized loyalty and fidelity in marital relations are suff- 
cient to cause us to reject such an assumption. It seems, 
however, that he was willing to compromise in this regard 
for the sake of domestic peace and the preservation of home- 
life, for he really believed that any woman with a sufficient 
amount of tact and cleverness could always manage her hus- 
band without his knowing it. This he tries to prove in the 
Gottergespriche (1789-1793). Juno is very curious to learn 
from Livia how she managed to acquire such firm control 
over a husband like Augustus who was so jealous of his privi- 
leges. “Nothing can be simpler at bottom,” answered Livia. 
“I made him believe, so long as he lived, that I had no other 
will than his, and yet I succeeded in bringing about the con- 
trary ; he thought he ruled me, and I ruled him. In all matters 
concerning which I was indifferent and which he seemed to 
value highly, I adjusted myself to his taste and whim. . 
My willingness to please was boundless. Far from annoying 
him with jealousy, I appeared not to have the slightest suspi- 
cion of his love affairs . . . and while I left him under the 
delusion that he deceived me on this point, I could be sure 
that he deceived me on no others and in everything that con- 
cerned his government, his family and his political relations 
he undertook nothing without my counsel and made no decision 


40 Tbid., pp. 34-37. 
41 Cf. Araspes und Panthea, Oberon, Danischmend, Koxkox und Kike- 
quetzel. 
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to which I had not led him, but always in so delicate a way 
that he ever believed he was following his own mind, when 
really he was a tool of mine. By this ruse I profited, in that 
he was as little jealous of my intelligence as I was of his love 
affairs; and when I had won this, all was won.” # 

To return to the “Pythagordische Frauen,” Wieland makes 
one of them sum up what he considers the “moral beauty” of 
woman. According to Pinthy, it consists in her chastity and 
conjugal fidelity, in her cleanliness and extreme simplicity in 
dress and finery, in her freedom from all coquettishness and 
from the desire to please other men than her own husband, 
in her devotion to her domestic duties, in her tender love and 
care for her husband and children, and in the religious faith 
and piety which are divorced from all superstition and fanati- 
cism.*® 

The poet predicts a regeneration of the European countries 
provided all women and young girls could be imbued with the 
spirit of Theano, and he closes his essay by dedicating it to 
his wife, who in the thirty-six years of their wedded life had 
proved to him, both as a wife and as a mother, that she 
equalled the daughters of the Pythagorean order.*4 

42 H., IX, pp. 34-35, Géttergespriche, 4. 


48 H., XXXVIL, p. 44. 
44 Thid., p.-47. 


CONCLUSION 


It was the distinguished task of the generation of writers 
to which Wieland belonged to lead the German people toward 
a noble ideal of humanity. In no field of social culture were 
the labors of enlightenment and progress more successful than 
in the cultivation of a finer relation between the sexes. In 
the chaotic state of society in which the nation found itself 
after the Thirty Years’ War, the sad position of woman was 
an especial problem. There were some brighter spots in the 
general dullness, to be sure, and it has been shown that various 
intellectual movements, such as those set in motion by the 
Dichterorden and carried on by the Moralische Wochen- 
schriften, gradually effected a change in the debased concep- 
tion of woman’s moral nature that was so painfully apparent 
to the student of German society in the last decades of the 
seventeenth century. This changed attitude fell in with the 
rise of sentimentalism, but the ecstasies of the age of tearful 
emotionalism created a conception of womanhood no less one- 
sided and unhealthy. In place of the cynical pictures of the 
poets of the second Silesian School we have in Klopstock 
and certain of the anacreontic poets a seraphic creature with- 
out flesh and blood. 

Thus arose a sharp conflict of ideal and treatment. The 
grossly sensual conception of the sex still held sway among 
those circles where the frivolous influence of French writers 
fike Crébillon and Voltaire laid their spell, while the supposed 
angelic attributes of womanhood were proclaimed in the rhap- 
sodies of the heirs of pietistic hymnology. The dilemma 
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between these two extremes called for a poet who could create 
the proper synthesis, the rational and harmonious union of the 
spiritual and sensual aspects of life. 

Such a poet was Wieland. When he began his career in 
letters he found philosophers and writers just becoming con- 
scious of the many ideas and questions called up by the chang- 
ing attitude toward woman. Naturally, he also went through 
all the mental processes that engaged contemporary thought, 
and it was only after long and serious soul-struggles that he 
finally arrived at a clarified view of the problem as a whole. 
As we have seen,! he began his literary activity in the spirit 
of Klopstock’s seraphic enthusiasm with an attitude toward 
woman that is expressed in the honeyed phrases of ultra senti- 
mentalism. However, life experience for Wieland took the 
form of disappointment in the opposite sex, and in the havoc 
of disillusion that resulted all the bright phantom angels lost 
their halos and came tumbling about the head of the perplexed 
young poet. Indeed, this change of front was practically 
inevitable for him because of his voluntary absorption in the 
study of the rationalistic movement and above all because of 
a healthy bent in his own nature toward the surrounding world 
of reality. The spirit that now took hold of the young poet 
tainted his inspiration with an otherwise unaccountable coarse- 
ness of outlook upon the feminine question, as a result of 
which his writings of this period became permeated with the 
frivolous and sensuous, often so suggestively phrased as to 
overstep the bounds of decency. 

It is undoubtedly of the utmost significance in forming a 
judgment of this sudden transition from the seraphic idealism 
of Wieland at Zurich to the gross materialism of Wieland at 
Biberach to keep constantly before us the fact that the poet 
considered his former state of mind responsible for his subse- 


1Cf. Chapter II, pp. 15-21. 
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quent disgust and mortification.? Viewed in this light, the 
change appears merely as the natural reaction of a normal 
man from a mode of thinking which has grown offensive to 
him. 

We have followed the poet’s spiritual development through 
these three stages of thought, showing that no matter how far 
he went in derogatory and destructive portrayal of certain 
female types, still he never failed to uphold the dignity of 
the eternal feminine nor to give‘expression to his unbounded 
esteem and admiration for womanhood itself. Thus, though 
many characters and situations in the works of the Biberach 
period may at first sight seem immoral, a careful study of 
them will always reveal an underlying moral purpose. These 
questionable instances serve the poet as a mirror which he 
holds up to the depraved man and woman of his time that they 
may see themselves in the same light as he sees them. 

There is one marked difference in Wieland’s attitude toward 
woman in the Biberach and Weimar periods. In the former. 
his criticism of woman’s frivolousness and ignorance is nega- 
tive, carrying no suggestion or remedy for her improvement. 
Simply by ridiculing her and poking fun at her vanity and 
other weaknesses, he tries to make her give up her follies and 
become sensible. In Weimar, however, his criticism becomes 
constructive, for it offers woman advice and practical lessons 
as moral guides for her conduct in life. 

In satirizing and ridiculing the seraphic vagaries and celes- 
tial joys of a sentimental age, Wieland’s works came to be a 
healthy antidote against the extravagant effusions of the Klop- 
stockian school, for they pointed toward a world of reality 
and its concrete enjoyments. In dealing with the relations 
of the sexes he gave proper recognition to the sensuous element 
in human nature, and by emphasizing the unity of the senses 


2 Cf. Chapter III, pp. 29-30. 
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and the soul he gave expression to a new ethics of love. He 
became the poet and philosopher of the love instinct and rein- 
stated in poetry, as Gervinus aptly puts it, an element without 
which modern literature could not exist. 

He chose, to be sure, hetairas for heroines of his most 
important novels, but he did this because they impressed him 
with their superior culture and refinement, the very virtues 
and accomplishments which were sadly lacking at his time 
and which he tried eagerly to spread among his contemporaries. 
But at no time was the hetaira the ideal of womanhood which 
was nearest to his heart. Neither Danae nor Lais achieved 
a happiness that is in store for the heroines who followed the 
course that nature has outlined for their sex. While connubial 
bliss and happiness are the reward for the latter, the former 
have to atone for their transgressions against the moral law 
of nature.® 

In his novels Wieland is, as a rule, less concerned with the 
actual plot than with the message which he wishes to convey 
to his fellow men. The plot is to him only the firm foundation 
on which he may put up the solid structure of his ideas on the 
vital problems of a restless age. All matters pertaining to 
the moral and social uplift of his country find a place in his 
works. To him, as to other reformers of his time, the basis 
of all evil seems to be the laxity of family ties and the low 
standard of feminine culture and he therefore concentrated 
his efforts in this direction. 

As to the question of woman’s position in society and her 
right to a free development of character, Wieland suggested 
little that had not already been advanced by the Dichterorden 
or the Moralische Wochenschriften; but he sprang to the aid 
of these champions of woman’s rights with all his vigor, and 
in his novels, poems and essays he voiced his powerful protest 


3Cf, Chapter VIII, p. &. 
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against the injustice to which woman had been subjected, and 
lashed mercilessly the underhanded tactics that had been used 
by men during the previous centuries for the subordination 
and degradation of the female sex. Whenever he has the 
opportunity of weighing the relative merits of the two sexes, 
he gives unmistakable expression to the partiality he felt for 
woman’s spiritual nature. If she sometimes falls below the 
standard of his ideals, he generally blames man as the cause 
of her deterioration. In order to improve the condition of 
the female sex, he advocated the rational education of women, 
encouraged special publications, with the purpose of diffusing 
useful knowledge among them, and called upon the representa- 
tive men of the country to foster in women the spirit of 
patriotism and national responsibility. 

Wieland had a very high opinion of woman’s esthetic qualifi- 
cations, conceding the superiority of man’s natural endowments 
in no field of intellectual achievement ; nay, more, in matters 
embracing sentiment, intuition and emotion he even awarded 
the palm to woman. 

Although he repeatedly expressed the highest admiration 
for the intellectual type of woman, recognizing no limits to 
the scope of female education, he nevertheless harbored within 
him the ideal of the domestic woman and recommended for 
her the kind of education which would best fit her for the duties 
of wife and mother. However, his views breathe that new 
and broad spirit which helped to create the modern ideal of 
the proper bond of union between husband and wife. He 
does not care for the one-sided domestic relationship, where 
the wife is only the drudge in the household, but he wants 
her to be a real partner with the man of her choice in every- 
thing that touches their mutual interest. 

He extols married life, motherhood, and domestic bliss as 
the only source of human happiness and sees in them the very 
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basis of national life and progress. The loosening of family 
ties would, in his opinion, result in the destruction of our civil- 
ization. Yet he is broad-minded enough to give the opponents 
of these views a hearing. He allows woman to utter her 
protest against the conventions of society with regard to love 
and marriage. However, he does not accept these utterances 
as voicing his own convictions but rather puts them before 
us as the radical ideas of a turbulent age of transition and 
of a changing ethical ideal. Deep down in his heart is in- 
grained the ideal of the domestic woman as he has known 
her for thirty-six happy years at his own hearth and as he 
has pictured her in the characters of Perisadeh, Hipparchia, 
and the Pythagoraischen Frauen. 

Wieland’s attitude toward woman on the whole can be 
summed up in the very words which he himself addressed to 
a lady in 1773: 


“A man’s worth depends upon the relation which he assumes toward 
a woman. It rises or falls in accordance with the degree of his fitness 
for associating with her. He who fails altogether in this requirement 
is not worthy of the name of man.” 4 


Nearly a century later a great English poet was moved in 
the same spirit to a still more felicitous expression of the same 
idea, this time directed to woman: 


“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
n’s; they 
Together, dwari’d or godlike, bond or free, 
* * * * * * 


If she be small, slight natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow?”5 


4D.M., 1773. 1-3, April, 59-60; Aus d. Briefe an eine junge Dame: 
“Ganz allein die Damen sind es, von denen wir die Marque unseres 
Werthes erhalten; er ist hoch oder gering, je nachdem wir zur Gesell- 
schaft fiir sie taugen: dem ganz Unbrauchbaren gebiihrt nicht einmal der 
Titel des Mannes.” 

5 Tennyson: The Princess, Cambridge edition, p. 159. 
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